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PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  LUNCHEON  TO  NEW  AMBASSADORS. 


THP]  luiiclioon  which  the  Pan  Aniericau  Society  of  the  United 
States  had  arranged  in  honor  of  Sefior  Don  p]diiardo  Suarez- 
Mnjica,  the  ambassador  from  ('Idle,  and  Senor  Don  Komulo 
S.  Naon,  the  ambassador  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  on 
flanuarv  b,  1 91 5,  and  which  was  postponed  until  a  later  date  on  account 
of  unexjiected  duties  devolving  upon  tlie  ambassadors  requiring  their 
presence  in  Washington  on  the  date  mentioned,  will  be  given  at  India 
11  ouse,  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  at  12.39. 
The  committee  in  charge  include  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  James 
A.  P''arrell.  J.  P.  Draco,  Ramon  (luiteras.  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
Harrison  ('.  ]..ewis.  James  M.  Motley,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and 
Ernest  M'ands. 


NEW  MINISTER  FRO.M  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  executive  ollicers  of  the  Pan  American  lYdon  extend  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  vSenor  Dr.  Enriijue  Jimenez,  the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])leni])otentiary  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  his  diplomatic  position. 
Minister  Jimenez  has  become  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
this  organization,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
he  is  showing  in  its  work  and  activities.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
ajipear  a  portrait  of  the  minister  and  the  remarks  he  made  on  tlie 
occasion  of  presenting  his  credentials  to  I’resident  Wilson  on  January 
5,  1915.  In  this  connection  it  is  lit  ting  to  say  a  word  of  farewell 
to  Senor  Dr.  Eduardo  R.  Soler.  the  retirins;  minister.  During  his 
stay  at  Washington  Dr.  Soler  made  a  very  favorable  inqiression 
and  acquired  a  host  of  friends  who  wish  him  success  and  prosperity 
in  Ins  future  activities. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  LATIN  AMERICAN  DIPLOM.VTS. 

.Vt  the  recent  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  liftieth  anniver- 
sarv  of  tlie  founding  of  Brown  Universitv,  at  Providence,  R.  I.. 
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hononirv  decroos  \v('n'  coiifcRTod  ujioii  two  iiumhImm-s  of  tho  ^ovoriiin" 
hoard  of  tho  Ihiii  Anu^rifaii  I'^iiioTi.  Sonor  Dr.  Roinulo  S.  Xaoii,  tho 
ambassador  from  Ar>r<Mitiiia.  and  S('nor  Dr.  FodcM  ioo  A.  Pczot,  tho 
minister  from  l\‘ru.  Thirty-sovon  ])orsons  distin^uishod  in  tho 
holds  of  statocraft.  diplomacy,  scionco,  litc'raturc'.  modioino,  law. 
roli<rion,  and  philanthro])y  rocoivc'd  tlu^  dotiroos  which  wore  con- 
forrod  by  Dr.  William  llorbort  Fi'rry  Faunec.  ]>rosidcnt  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  intorcstin"  to  note  tliat  among:  those  woro  ox-Frosidont 
William  Howard  Taft,  Ih'of.  dolni  Bass(*tt  Mooro.  and  Androw 
( 'arnogio. 


HI  REAl^S  OF  INFORM.VnON  OF  JIONDl  HAS. 

Th(‘  Pan  American  I'nion  has  boon  informod  by  Sohor  Dr.  Alborto 
Moml)roho.  tlio  ministor  of  Honduras,  that  livo  special  bureaus  of 
information  have  boon  established  by  his  Ciovornmont  in  tlie  United 
.'states  to  furnish  accurate  and  (h'tailotl  information  about  Honduras. 
'I'hoso  bureaus  are  located  with  tho  logatitm  at  Washington,  the  con¬ 
sulates  general  at  Xew  Orleans.  La.,  Xew  York.  X.  Y..  San  Francisco, 
('a!.,  and  tho  considate  at  Mobile,  Ala.  This  action  lias  been  taken 
liy  the  (lovernment  of  Honduras  in  response  to  tlu^  great  interest 
which  is  being  shown  here  in  the  jiiogress  of  that  country,  and  in 
particular  in  the  ojiportunities  it  otiers  for  ])rolitab]e  investments  in 
the  dev(*lo])ment  of  its  resources. 


ADDRESSES  OX  E.VTIN  A.MERICA. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bi  llf.tix  goes  to  press  John  Barrett,  Director 
(loneral  of  tlu'  Pan  American  Union,  is  returning  from  a  journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  he  niad('  in  ordiT  to  kee|)  a  number  of  engage¬ 
ments  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Pan  Anu'rica  and  the  develoimient  of 
closer  relations  betwe.m  the  United  States  and  the  oth(“r  Republics 
comjiosing  the  Union.  Mr.  Barrett  hd't  Washington  about  the 
middle  of  Decemlier,  and  made  numerous  stops  both  going  and  rc'- 
turning  to  fill  these  engagements.  Incidental  to  the  trip  was  a  stoji 
at  San  Diego,  wlu're  he  participati'd  in  th<‘  formal  o|)(‘ning  of  the 
Paiiama-California  Ex|»osition.  d'he  keen  interest  wliich  the  west 
feels  in  the  develojuuent  of  more  intimate  ndatioiis  with  the  othm- 
Americas  is  evidenced  l).\  tlie  many  invitations  tin*  Director  ( lemeral 
lias  receivi'd  from  representativ(>  civic  and  comnu'rcial  oiganizations 
to  address  them  on  this  tinudy  suliject.  Among  tlu^  invitations 
liossible  for  him  to  accc'pt  were'  tliosi'  from  tlie  chambers  of  commerce 
of  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  and  Dallas,  in  'I'exas;  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland,  in  California;  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  Spokane,  in  Washington;  and  Denver,  Colo.  'I’lie  fol- 
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STATl’E  TO  AMl  NATECri  BROTHERS  AT  SANTIAGO,  CIIIEE. 

This  moimiiii'nt  was  I'li'rli'd  to  tlip  memory  of  the  noted  brother  students,  Don  firegorio  Victor  and 
Don  Miguel  I.uis.  Tlie  former  anil  younger  was  a  jurist  and  patriot  of  prominenee.  He  oeeupied  a 
distinguislied  |)(»ition  as  a  lawyer  aiid  magistrate,  and  attained  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  a  judieial 
eareer— namely,  member  of  the  Suiiremc  Court  of  Chile.  Don  Miguel  I.uis  was  a  ))ublkLst  and  edti- 
I'ator  of  reeogiiizeil  ability  and  one  of  tlie  first  citizens  of  Chile.  I'e  served  in  tlie  cabinet  of  I’resident 
Rdrez  in  lS6s  as  minister  of  interior:  was  minister  of  public  instruction  under  I’resident  Pinto  in  ISTti; 
and  minister  of  foreign  atlairs  under  President  Balmaceda  in  Isss.  Prior  to  his  cabinet  iiositions  he 
served  in  the  Cliamber  of  Dejuities  and  was  also  rector  of  the  .National  Cniversity.  Sincere,  eloipient, 
he  was  a  power  and  influence  atuong  men,  and  his  death  in  ISsH  was  a  severe  piiblic  loss.  The  statue 
is  one  of  ttie  .several  that  adorn  the  .\lameda  (Alameda  de  las  Deliciasi  at  Santiago  and  remind  the 
passer-iiy  of  the  heroes  and  scholars  who  have  enriched  the  pages  of  Chilean  history. 
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lowins];  oditorial,  which  appeared  in  tlie  January  T),  KUo,  issue  of  the 
Star,  of  l^asadeua.  (  ah.  is  au  evidence  of  th<‘  kindly  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Ihirn'tt’s  ell'orts  were  leceival  hv  Ins  j'enerous  and  hospitable 
hosts  in  tile  far  west. 

JOHN  B.^UHKTT  is  MASTKRLY  IN  KNOWI.EIKiK  OF  PAN  AMEIUCA. 

Joliii  B.^rrett,  who  lias  hpou  an  honored  ATsitor  in  Pa.sadena,  know.s  Pan  America, 
its  history  and  traditions,  it.s  jirohlenis  and  prospecis,  like  a  hook.  It  is  no  exajjsfera- 
lion  to  term  him  the  he.st-informed  man  in  America  on  Pan  American  affairs.  Having 
.served  this  Nation  very  accejitahly  in  diplomatic  cajiacities  in  Republics  to  the  south, 
Mr.  BaiTett  has  devoted  the  best  years  and  most  vip;orous  energies  of  his  life  and  the 
linest  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  develojiment  of  better  relations  amonir  the  American 
Uejmblics.  The  future  historian  will  acclaim  him  the  ])athfinder  of  the  ^'reat  Pan 
.\merican  Union  that  is  sure  to  be  effected  and  jierfected. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  lieen  striving  to  briii"  about  an  interweavinsr  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nations  of  thLs  western  world  that,  consummated,  will  make  this  hemisphere  one  vast 
land  with  common  thousjht,  common  juirpo.se,  common  asjurations,  and  profound  and 
sincere  symiiathies  bindiiifr  these  nations  to>;ether  whli  the  mystic  cords  of  confidence 
and  affection.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  and  is  engafred  in  rolliii"  the  barriers  away,  that 
this  stroll"  sentimental  union  of  the  .\mericas  may  be  jierfected.  To  Mr.  Barrett  the 
Nation  is  indebted,  in  larite  measure,  for  liaviii"  its  attention  drawn  to  Latin  America 
and  the  .splendid  commercial  oiijiortunities  there,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  advan¬ 
tages  to  this  country  of  having  the  full  confideuce,  faith,  and  good  w>ll  of  the  Republics 
to  the  southward. 


OPENING  OP  THE  PANAM A-('AI.IFOHNlA  KXP( KSITK ).N  .VT  SAN  DIEGO,  GAL. 

On  new  year’s  eve  an  exp(*etant  crowd  of  over  40, (100  jieople, 
gatluTed  in  tlie  exposition  grounds  of  the  Fanaina-C’alifornia  E.njio- 
sition  at  San  Diego.  Cal.,  to  await  the  signal  which  was  to  jiroclaim 
the  formal  opening  of  the.  enteriirise.  Just  as  the  new  year  was  horn 
the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  touched  an  electric  button  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington,  some  J,000  miles  away,  thereby  setting 
off  hundreds  of  Hashing  skyrockets  which  announced  to  the  jieople 
of  San  Diego  and  its  imvirons  for  miles  around  that  their  cherished 
exposition  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Brilliant  lireworks  and  jia- 
triotic  miLsic  (Mitertained  the  enthusiastic  multitude  assembled  until 
daybreak.  During  the  morning  of  January  1  the  formal  dedicatoiy 
exercises  were  held.  Among  those  |)articipating  were  Hon.  William  (1. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  ])ersonal  rejiresentative 
of  President  Wilson;  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar,  rejiresenting  the 
King  of  Spain;  Director  (leneral  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American 
Hnion,  who,  it  will  he  ri'called,  as  the  ))ersonal  represimtativi*  of 
President  Taft,  broke  ground  for  the  e.X|>osition  in  1911  ;  Col.  1).  C. 
Collier,  former  president  of  the  ex|)osition;  President  (•.  Aubrey 
Davidson,  of  the  1‘xposition  :  (lov.  Hiram  Johnson,  of  C’alifornia;  and 
Hon.  Lyman  .1.  (Jage,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  jire- 
sided  at  the  (‘xmeises.  An  article  in  the  Feliruary  numhi'r  of  tlie 
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Bri.i.ETix  will  (leal  with  si»iiu‘  of  the  details  of  the  exposition,  which, 
in  addition  to  hein^  an  airhit»‘ctural  triimiph.  (‘luhodies  many 
unique  features. 


TIIK  STl'DV  OF  K\(iMSn  AND  SPANISH. 

The  incr<'iis(‘il  attention  which  in  the  Ignited  .States  is  paid  to  the 
study  of  S])auish  hnds  a  most  •'ratifying  counterpart  in  the  correspond- 
intr  j'rowih  of  interi'sl  in  tin*  Kni^lish  lan‘'ua>'e  throui;hout  the  coun- 
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UOMI  LO  S.  NAON 
ItY  TIIK  I'KNNSVI. 


The  medal  was  preseriteil  to  Ambassador  Nadn  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  dinner  ol  this  soiiety  in  New  York  City.  Deeember  12. 
hilt,  as  described  in  the  December  issue  of'  the  Hullktin. 
Nearly  I.IKK)  quests  were  present  on  this  occasion.  .\s  special 
courtesies  to  the  ttuest  of  honor  the  orchestra  playcil  the  Argen¬ 
tine  national  hymn  when  the  diners  enU'rcd  the'hall,  white  the 
flag  of  that  country  was  carried  iinmcdiatety  before  the  aniba.s.sii- 
dor,  who  was  escorted  by  a  special  committee.  AIiovc  the  guest 
table  and  on  the  menu  cards  the  coat  of  arms  of  .\rgcntina 
appeared  conspicuously . 


tries  of  Latin  America.  This  reciprocal  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tanee  of  the  Itinf'uage  factor  in  international  relations  is  viewed  with 
much  satisfaction  hy  tho.se  interested  in  the  develojnnent  of  closer 
relations  amon*;  the  Americas.  An  evidence  of  the  stimulus  that  the 
stud}'  of  Knjjlish  has  received  is  containeil  in  tt  letter  from  Colombia 
statin*;  that  in  the  Xational  .School  of  Lan<;ua*;es  (Centro  dc  Idiomas) 
of  Bo<;ota,  of  which  Sehor  Don  T.  Leal  (’uenca  is  the  director,  over 
.SO  per  cent  of  the  students,  l:oth  male  and  female,  are  enrolled  in  the 
English  classes.  In  the  United  .States,  besides  schools  and  colleges, 
various  clubs  and  organizations  are  encouniging  the  study  of  .Spanish. 
In  Boston,  for  example,  there  has  been  formed  El  Club  Sarmiento, 


I*h<Mo  l»y  llurris-Hwiii;;. 
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under  Y.  M.  (’.  A.  ikusi)ices,  for  llie  purpose  of  deA'elopin^'  “  ability  in 
Spanish  eonversatitui  to  tin*  (uid  that  members  may  be  enabh'd  to  take 
tlu'ir  ])laee  in  tin*  movement  for  increased  business  with  our  South 
American  nei<j:hl  ors.”  Jn  Washington,  J).  C'..  tin*  Builders' Associa¬ 
tion  is  maintaining;  spc'cial  classes  for  the  study  of  .Spanish,  and 
already  tlu'  demand  for  admission  to  these  classes  is  in  ('xcess  of  the 
aeeonunodat  ions. 


SPECIAL  AGENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  William  II.  Lousiii  has  been  a])])ointed  a  s])ecial  a>;ont  of  the 
rnited  States  l)e])artment  of  Comnuu-ee  for  the  purpose  of  studyiu”: 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  foreign  credits  and  the  financing  of 
foreign  trade.  The  Bui.i.etin  is  infornu'd  that  Mr.  Lough  is  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  South  American  situation.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Department  of  (hunmcrco  is 
lending  every  effort  in  its  ])o\ver  to  ])romote  and  encourage  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  the  Ihiited  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  and  its  ellicient  work  is  jiroving  of  great  value  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  interests  of  all  the  Americas. 


ENCOl  liAC.ING  THE  .STCDV  OF  SPANISH  AT  CORNELL  CNIVERSITY. 

d'hrough  the  gem'i'osity  of  Mr.  dames  (lilbert  White,  an  alumnus  of 
Cornell  University,  three  jirizes,  ('ach  of  the  value  of  .SlOO,  are  ofTered 
annually  at  that  institution  to  Knglish-s])eaking  students  for  jiro- 
liciency  in  Sjianish  and  to  S])anish-speaking  students  for  proficiency 
in  English.  The  jirizes  are  awardial  under  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Two  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  .Spanish  to  nnderj'radnate  students 
who,  hein^  residents  or  citizens  of  the  Cnited  .states,  shall  not  have  ])ern)anentlv 
resided  in  any  Spanish-s))eakin>;  conntrv,  alt!u;n"h  they  may  have  temporarily  studied 
or  lived  there.  One  of  these  two  ])rizes  shall  be  open  to  members  of  the  junior  or 
sophomore  class  in  the  engineerin';  colleges,  who  are  candidates  for  their  first  degree. 
The  other  shall  be  o])en  to  members  of  the  junior  or  so])homore  class  in  the  other 
colleges  of  the  university. 

2.  'riie  third  ju'ize  shall  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  English  to  undergraduates 

from  the  l.atin  American  Hepublics  *  *  *  who  shall  not  have  been  permanently 

resident  in  any  English-s])eaking  country,  although  they  may  lune  temjiorarily 
studied  or  lived  there. 

.Ml  three  lu'izes  shall  be  awardetl  mainly  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  attainments, 
in  determining  which  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  including  its  grammar 
and  literature,  shall  count  one-half,  and  ability  to  sjieak  tbe  language  fluently  and 
correctly  shall  count  one-half. 

Otlicr  CDiulitioH.s  art'  tbat  no  camlulatc  sbiill  be  eligible  unless  lu^ 
shall  have  CDmjilelt'd  succes>.;fully  two  terms  of  work,  in  the  jtrt'- 
scribed  lauguiige,  at  Cornell  rtiivtu-sity:  that  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  general  merit  and  char.-tctc'r  of  t  Ik*  candidates  as  stmlents  and 
citizens. 
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FOKKKiX  TRAIlE  (  ( )\ VEX  l'K  )X. 

At  the  Second  Xational  Foreign  Trade  (onvontion  lield  in  Si.  J.ouis. 
Mo.,  January  21  and  22.  lOlo,  which  was  attended  hy  jiioniinent  and 
active  Imsiness  men  lepresenting  commercial  and  industrial  orsjaniza- 
tions.  manufacturers,  hankers,  merchants,  and  otlieis  interested  in 
the  exjiansion  of  foreign  trad(‘,  there  w  as  a  strong  effort  to  bring  about 
cooperation  of  all  interests  in  the  development  of  a  national  business 
])olicy  which  would  systematize  and  increase  tlie  foreign  trade  of  all 
concerned.  There  were  present  at  the  convention  dOO  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  many  from  foreign  lands. 
Adilresses  were  made  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the  Secretary  of 
the  ITiited  State's  Dejeartment  <tf  Commerce,  former  (Jov.  Francis 
of  Mi-ssouri,  the  juesident  of  tlu'  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
ollicials  of  other  great  industrial  estaldisliments.  The  jiapers  read 
dealt  with  foreign-trade  op])ortunities  in  all  the  great  markets,  as 
with  the  fundamental  ])roblems  of  international  business,  and  then- 
was  a  general  discussion  of  the  ])ap('rs  by  representatives  jiresent 
who  were  recognizc'd  authorities  on  tlu'  various  subjects  treated.  A 
banquet  was  giv('n,  at  which  many  of  the  jirominent  business  men  of 
the  country  were  juesent.  d'he  Fan  American  I'nion  hail  one  of  its 
repre.sentatives  juesent,  and  also  juovided  a  large  exhibit  of  literature' 
dealing  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  which  was  distributed 
free,  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  a  large'  number  of  elelegates. 


A  PAX  A.MEliie’AX  ee)i.\. 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  l)e'e'n  aelvane'cel  l)\*  lion.  Horace  (i. 
Knowles,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Boliviei.  for  the 
coinage  of  a  souvenir  live-dedlar  geelel  jeie'ce  in  comu'ction  witli  the 
ojiening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exjeeesitieui,  with  a  view  to  the  jiopu- 
larization  of  the  eledlar  in  the'  traele  relations  eif  the  American  countries. 
Accoreling  to  the  statement  in  thc!  1  Veember  number  of  'I'he  Americas, 
jiublished  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  it  is  jirojiosed 
to  so  design  the  coin  that  the  re'jnildics  of  Latin  Anu'rica  “may  later 
lie'  ju'ovaileel  ujion  te)  adeejet  it  among  the'ir  own  national  coins,  and 
thus  establish  ii  feuiu  e)f  money  that  will  ultimately  jiass  current 
anywhe'ie  in  the  Western  1  lemisjelu're'.’'  The  central  feature  of  the' 
elesign  as  tentatively  eiutlineel  cemslsts  eif  two  heaels  tvjiifying  the 
North  and  South  American  Continents,  the  fenx'eful  Inca  heael  repre¬ 
senting  the  earlie'st  government  in  the  We'ste'rn  Weirld,  anel  the  head 
of  Columbia  symbolic  of  a  repuldican  form  of  gove'rnme'iit,  the  most 
modern  of  this  hemisjiliere. 
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PRIZE  FOR  ESSAY  ON  IXTEKNATIOXAL  AKBITKATIOX.’’ 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  lias  the  attention  of  so 
many  men  been  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  and  no  less  true 
is  it  that  at  no  time  have  the  thoujilits  of  so  many  been  forcibly 
directed  toward  its  avoidance.  The  European  war  involves  not  only 
the  active  particijiants,  of  themselves  more  numerous  than  those  of 
of  any  war  known  to  history,  but  tlie  entire  civilized  world  as  well. 
Xever  before  have  the  economic  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  been  so  intimate  and  interwoven,  and  never  before  has  the 
fact  of  their  interdepeiulence  been  so  forcibly  demonstrated.  While 
the  direct  sull'erinjr  incident  to  the  war  is  being  borne  by  the  millions 
of  Europe,  the  indirect  ell'ects  of  the  economic  disturbance  of  the 
world  growing  out  of  the  war  are  lieing  keenly  felt  by  the  millions  of 
the  other  continents.  The  movement  for  the  promotion  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration,  hitherto  of  a  more  or  less  altruistic  character,  will 
now  have  as  its  chief  imjielling  force  that  strongest  of  all  agencies  to 
])ring  about  ell'ective  action — self-interest.  Once  convince  a  man 
that  war  is  detrimental  to  his  personal  interests;  that,  in  addition 
to  retarding  civilization  and  causing  inconceivable  sull'ering  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  fellow  beings,  it  will  hurt  his  own  business,  or  lower  his 
wages,  or  throw  him  out  of  emjilovment.  vou  make  of  him  an  ardent 
advocate  of  peace  and  the  principles  of  arliitration.  Where  six 
months  ago  there  were  hundreds  thinking  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  a  mild,  impersonal  sort  of  way,  to-day  there  are  thousands 
who  are  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  subject  and  are  willing 
to  lend  their  personal  aid  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  its  jirinciples 
throughout  the  world.  The  subject  is  more  alive  to-day  than  it  has 
*'ver  been,  the  necessity  for  a  world-wide  propagaiula  more  patent 
than  over  before,  and  every  agency  should  be  emjiloyed  to  bring 
about  a  serious  study  of  this  great  jiroblem  of  avoiding  armetl  con¬ 
flict  between  human  beings.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  younger  student  element  of  this  country 
the  conference  offers  a  prize  of  .SlOO  for  the  best  essay  on  “Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration”  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  ain’  college  or 
university  in  the  United  States  or  (’anada.  The  contest  is  to  close 
March  15.  1015,  and  tlie  iletails  may  be  had  from  ^fr.  11.  C.  Phillips, 
secretary  laike  Mohonk  Conference,  8551  Fourteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  1).  C. 


AXXUAL  MEETIXO  OF  THE  UXITEU  STATES  CIIAMRER  OF  CO.M.MERCE. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  (  hamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  1).  C.,  February  3-5,  1!)15.  A  special  business  session 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  addri'.ss  l^y  President  Wilson,  who,  it  is 


TKAMSIlll'  kUlMlNLAND”  l,KA\  INli  NKW  V<H<k.  JANlAli'l'  L'l.  HU.'.,  <  )N  AN  l.S,(KJO-M  11,K  (IMISK  AUOUM)  SdlTII  AM  KKICA. 

riv  2.")(l  ini.sscni;<T-i.  n-pn-j’iil iii«  cviTV  siTlion  of  Hit;  I  nilcd  Slates,  the  (iate.s  .Soutti  .\ini'ricaii  cruisp  sailed  from  New  York  Thursday,  .Timuary  21.  ltd."),  on  tho 
isiiii)  A‘;w)h/<//i(/.  Myiny  t  hi' Stars  and  Stri|)c.s.  Tliouyh  Ihc  party  lofi  in  a  snowstorm,  it  will  lind  a  jiloasant  contrast  in  I  ho  warm  and  sunny  climes  of  theWest 
s.  the  lirsi  slops  on'  ihe  iiinerarv  of  Is.ihki  miles  Ihrouch  Ihe  ranama  Canid  and  around  South  America.  The  piirty  will  return  to  New  York  ahoiil  April  I;!.  l!d."i. 
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iissumoil,  is  takiii<i  tliis  opportunity  to  ^o  to  tlu'  liusiiicss  men  of  tlie 
country  liecaiise  In*  has  a  message  for  tlu'in.  'I'hrco  nuunhers  of  the 
cabinet  will  also  sjuuih  at  the  various  sessions.  Secretary  of  State 
lion.  William  .1.  IJryau  will  discuss  Aim'rican  iuvc'stmeiits  abroad 
and  their  coiicomitaut  ])rohl(Mns  as  viewed  by  his  dejiartment  of  the 
(loviu’iiment.  Secretary  of  the  'rriuisury  lion.  William  (1.  McAdoo 
will  sjieak  on  the  ])eiidiii^  imu’chaut  shijijiiujj  hill.  Semator  liurtou. 
from  Ohio,  will  als!)  discuss  this  sulijecU.  Secretary  of  (’ommerci' 
lion.  William  ('.  Redlield  will  sjieak  at  the  hampiet  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  foreign  commerce.  A  luimlxM-  of  other  jirominent  imm  re])- 
resentlng  big  business  interests  and  odicial  dejiartments  will  aildress 
the  sessions  of  the  congress,  ('onnnercial  leaders  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  this  meeting  as  the  gnuitest  and  most  significant  gathering 
of  business  men  during  the  year,  and  already  there  are  indications 
of  a  ri'cord-breaking  attendance. 


SOI  TlI  .VMEKK'.W'  CliClSE  OF  THE  ‘ '  KROONI, .VN'I).’’ 

On  danuaiy  21.  1!H5.  tlie  Gates  South  American  cruise  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Red  Star  steamsliip  KruonlinuJ.  flying  tlie  Stars 
and  Stripes,  liound  for  an  S2-day  journey  to  tlie  West  fiidies  through 
t  he  Panama  ('anal,  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  return¬ 
ing  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  up  the  east  coast  of  South  America 
to  Xew  York  about  the  middle  of  April.  1915.  In  all  it  is  ])lanned 
to  cover  IS, 000  miles.  Although  a  heavy  snow  was  falling  on  tlu' 
day  of  sailing  this  fact  did  not  at  all  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  250 
tourists  who  were  hound  for  warmer  and  sunnier  climes  of  the 
southern  continent.  Every  section  of  the  Ihiited  States,  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  New  York  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  from  northern  Maine  to  the  ti])  of  Florida,  was  represented 
in  this  cruising  party.  The  jiassengi'rs  came  from  32  States,  includ¬ 
ing  C'anada.  and  the  number  from  each  State  ranged  from  a  solitary 
representative  to  31.  New  York  had  31  in  the  party;  Ohio  followed 
with  30;  lllimus  contributed  22;  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
tied  for  next  place  with  21  each;  and  Minnesota  ranked  next  with  14. 
.Sucli  a  wide  geogra])liical  distribution  is  es])ecially  noteworthy, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  the  widespread  int(>rest  throughout  the  ITiited 
States  in  t  he  countrii's  to  the  south.  The  large  number  of  women 
accompanying  the  party  speaks  well  for  the  comforts  of  travel  between 
the  tw<>  Americas,  and  is  evidence  of  tlie  growing  pojmlarity  of  these 
regions  for  the  traveh'r  si'cking  new  fields  and  pleasant  exjxuiences. 
'Pile  cruising  ])arty  is  in  charge  of  (’harles  11.  Gates,  assisted  by  Arno 
R.  llonherger.  Edward  Dixon,  ('yril  O.  Assmus,  Paul  ('r.  L.  llilken, 
Eli  Aylesworth,  II.  L.  Mead  (representing  the  Red  Star  Line),  and 
Mrs.  M.  Landon  Reed,  social  directress.  The  ship’s  ollicius  an* 
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TliPiuas  (i.  Biirinaii.  coininaiKlor;  I.  Dubois  an<l  llobort  11.  Matthews, 
pursers;  F.  Wuhbu'it  and  William  Stomp,  surgeons;  aiul  J.  Van 
Damme,  chief  sti'ward.  The*  itinerary,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mimal  in  advance,  is  as  follows; 

Arrive  at  Ilabana  damiarv  2.").  leave'  Jamiarv  arrive  at  Kings¬ 
ton  .Tamiary  2!t.  h'ave  damiarv  d();  arrive  at  ('olon  Feliriiary  1,  pass 
thnmgb  canal  to  Panama  City,  and  leave  February  2:  arrive  at 
Callao  (for  Lima)  February  7.  h'avi'  Fe'tuuarv  S;  arrive  at  Mollendo 
( for  Are(|ui])a)  February  1(».  leave  February  13;  arrive'  at  Arica  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  leave  Febnuirv  lo;  arrive'  at  Auteefagasta  February  l(i, 
leave'  February  IE;  arrive  at  Valparaisei  (feu-  Sautiage))  Februaz’y  IS, 
leave  Fe'bruarv  20;  pass  tbrough  Straits  of  Mage'llan  February  24  aiiel 
arrive  at  Puuta  Arenas  Fe'bruarv  2.5,  leave  Feleruarv  2E;  arrive  at 
Bueueis  Aires  March  3,  trij)  tee  Memtevielee),  auel  leave  March  10; 
arrive  at  .Santos  (feer  .Saet  Paule))  Mare'h  13,  le'ave  March  14:  arrive  at 
Kiel  ele  daneirei  March  15,  leave  March  20;  eirrive'  at  Bahia  March  23, 
leave  March  23;  arrive  at  Pe'iuambuco  Marcli  2"),  h'ave  March  25; 
arrive'  at  Para  !March  2!),  h'ave  March  30;  arrive  at  Peirt  e)f  Spain 
A])ril  3,  trip  tee  Brightem,  auel  leave  Ajiril  4:  arrive  at  .St.  Pierre'  Ajeril 
5,  leave  April  5;  arrive  at  St.  Tlieemas  Ajeril  E,  leave  April  E;  arrive  at 
San  diiau  April  7,  h'ave'  April  S:  arrive'  at  Xe'w  York  April  13. 


MEETixe;  e)F  the  ameiucax  ked  cueess. 

At  the  tentli  jiuuual  meeting  eef  tlie  American  Keel  Creess  hehl 
re'cently  in  Washington.  Pre'sielent  Wilsem,  the  iiresieiing  edlicer, 
calh'el  attentiem  to  the'  fact  that  “  it  is  ueiw  the'  me'elium  eef  the  whole 
weuhl  in  miuiste'iing  te»  tlmse  whe»  nee'el  its  aiel  uneh'r  the  jire'seut  dis- 
tre'ssing  circumstances."  While  the  Jfe'el  Ci'eess  can  imt.  accoreling  to 
its  charter,  weerk  feer  imnceembatants  in  the'  be'lligercnt  e*e)untrie's,  it 
e'an  act  as  an  intermeeliarv  by  transmitting  to  the  organizatieens  bc'st 
fitte'el  te)  aelminister  nonceunbatant  re'lie'f  any  fnnels  given  feu-  that 
purpeise.  It  has  be'cn  instrume'utal  in  having  Ibrwareh'el  thenisanels 
of  letters  frenn  jiriseeners  of  war  in  all  the  warring  natienis  tei  their 
familie's,  auel  has  in  this  way  re'lie've'el  the  anxie'ty  eef  re'lative's  auel 
frienels  ed  the  jzrisoners.  Outsieh'  e>f  the  war  weu’k,  the  Ke'el  Creess 
ceemmission  feir  Ihieiel  re'lie'f  in  Cliina  rejieirte'el  that  its  enginee'rs  hael 
sednuitteel  jdans  te)  the  Chiiu'se'  (le)Vernment  which  sheenlel  entirely 
])r{'vent  future  fleeeeels  auel  the  terrible  famine's  re'snlting  there'from, 
anel  that  the  actual  weerk  to  accomplish  this  weeulel  sheertly  be  Ix'gun. 
'riie  sale  e)f  the'  Christmas  stamps  by  the  Ke'el  Creess  re'sulte'el  in  nearly 
.'52.000.000  te)  be'  applie'el  in  its  tnbe'rculeesis  weerk. 


IX  t'vci  v  (■i\  ilizcd  countiy  of  tlu“  world  the  dark  hrowii  cako  of 
commercial  elioeolato  is  known,  and  wherever  candies  and  eon- 
feetions  deli<;ht  tin*  apjadite  for  sweets  shar('d  by  the  children 
of  all  nations  tin*  ehoeolat(‘-coated  bonbon  is  it  favorite.  Choco¬ 
late  has  become*  both  food  and  drink  in  main'  lands,  bnt  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  now  use  it  comparatively  few  know  that  it  is  made  from  a 
bean  which  grows  on  a  beaiitifiil  tropical  tree.  Still  it  is  ([iiite  an  old 
stor}',  this  drinking  of  chocolate,  cocoa,  or  cacao-  yoti  may  take 
your  choice  as  to  name,  for  the  substance  is  the  same.  Colund)us 
is  said  to  have*  introduct'd  the  delightful  beverage  into  Europe,  for 
cacao  is  indigenous  to  the  tro])ical  regions  of  the  Americas,  and  prior 
to  tlie  discovery  of  the  Western  World  it  was  elsewhere  unknown. 
Chocolntl,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Aztecs,  formed  the  favorite  bever¬ 
age  of  the  luxurious  Wontezuma  and  his  household;  at  least  so  Pres¬ 
cott  tells  us  in  the  following  words: 

The  em])oror  took  iio  other  beverage  than  tlie  ehocolatl,  a  ])otation  of  chocolate 
llavored  with  vanilla  and  other  spices,  and  so  prepared  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  froth  of 
the  consistency  of  honey,  which  gradually  dissolved  in  the  month.  This  beverage, 
if  so  it  could  be  called,  was  served  in  golden  goblets,  with  spoons  of  the  same  metal 
or  of  tortoise  shell  finely  wrought.  The  emperor  was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  to  jndge 
from  the  (piantity — no  le.ss  than  50  jars  or  pitchers  being  prepared  for  his  own  daily 
consumption.  Two  thousand  more  were  allowed  for  that  of  his  household. 

Fifty  jars  '“for  bis  own  daily  consumption”  would  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  an  abnormal  appetite  for  even  a  Montezuma,  but  Prescott’s 
authority  was  Bernal  Diaz,  that  bold  soldier-historian  who  accom¬ 
panied  (k)rtez,  and  besides,  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  statement  as  to  quantity,  the  ]K)int  is  that  the  monaroh 
of  the  Aztecs  ate,  or  drank,  chocolate.  So  did  the  Incas  of  Peru,  for 
I’izarro  ami  his  followers  saw  “hillsides  cov'ered  with  the  yellow  maize 
atul  the  imtato,  c>r  checkered  with  the  blooming  plantations  of  cacao 
in  the  lower  levels.”  And  just  how  long  cacao  had  been  used  for 
eating  and  ilrinking  puri)oses  by  the  Incas,  who,  by  the  way,  traced 
an  unbroken  line  of  kings  back  for  1,000  years  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards,  tradition  saith  not.  Nor  do  we  know  when  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  were  first  introduced  to  its  charms.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show,  as  was  suggested  above,  that  it  is  an  old  story  at  least  in  the 
New  World,  and  not  so  very  new  even  in  the  Old  for  it  has  been 
over  400  years  since  the  Spanish  adventurers  brought  it  back  with 
them  to  Spain,  whence  its  use  spread,  somewhat  slowly  but  surely, 
tlirougliout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

*  15y  Kdward  Albos,  Can  .Vnierican  Union  statT. 
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('ourtosy  of  Hacienda. 

A  CACAO  TREE  PRUNED  TO  TAKE  RECTANGULAR  LINKIS. 

D^nding  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  cacao  tree  may  be  pruned  in  various  shapes, 
n  everything  is  suitable,  there  is  an  advantage  in  low  branching,  but  in  some  cases  such  exposure  is 


CACAO  PODS  AND  MACHETE. 


In  “shelling”  the  beans  the  machete,  a  long  shai 

open  1 


p  knife,  is  the  instrument  in  general  use  for  cuttiii 
he  pmls. 
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Hut  to  return  to  tlic  tree  which  ])ro(luces  it.  As  stated,  it  nourishes 
in  tropical  America  and  also  in  other  tropical  sections  of  the  world 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  Of  the  countries  which  produce 
it  the  leading  ones  are  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Trinidad,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Venezuela,  Siio  Thome,  and  British  West  Africa,  both  in  (piantity 
and  in  (piality.  Of  the  nine  known  species  of  the  tree  the  Theobroma 
cncao  and  TlKohroma  poitoffotid  are  the  only  ones  that  bear  fruit  of 
commercial  value,  the  first  being  the  most  plentiful  and  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Th('  name  Tlicohroma  cacao,  by  the  way,  was  given  it  by  that 
greatest  of  all  botanists,  Linnaeus,  in  appreciation  of  the  delectable 
(pialities  of  the  fruit,  and  means  “foo<l  for  the  gods.” 

'Phe  tre('  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  Ul  or  18  feet  when  cultivated, 
but  in  its  wild  state  often  exceeds  that  lu'ight.  The  leaves  are  large, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  eli])tic-oblong  and  accuminate  in  form.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  grow  in  clusters  on  the  main  branches  and  often 
directly  from  the  trunk  itself.  Only  one  fruit  results  from  each 
cluster  of  flowers.  This  fruit  when  ri'|)e  is  a  pod  shaped  like  a  cucum 
her,  is  from  7  to  10  inches  long  and  d  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
a  thick,  leathery  rind  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  red  and  purple, 
and  marked  by  10  longitudinal  lines  or  ridges  with  grooves  between. 
'Phe  interior  of  the  pod  is  divided  into  five  long  cells  in  each  of  which 
is  a  row  of  from  .5  to  10  seeds  embedded  iii  a  soft,  pinkish  acid  pulp 
which  is  edible.  These  seeds  are  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  thick 
almonds  and  are  the  cacao  heans  of  commerce. 

The  range  of  latitude  in  which  cacao  trees  grow  successfully  is 
about  from  20°  north  to  20°  south,  and  in  areas  which  are  from  100 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The}*  require  a  moist  atmosphere, 
a  kunperature  ranging  from  70°  F.  to  90°  F.,  and  a  firm,  deep  soil, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  shade  and  good  drainage  are  also  necessary. 
Frequently  banana  or  rubber  trees  are  plankd  on  the  same  planta¬ 
tion  with  the  cacao  trees  and  furnish  the  required  protection  from 
sun  and  wind  in  addition  to  furnishing  their  own  valuable  products. 
On  the  larger  ])lantations  the  cacao  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  IS 
feet  a])art,  de])ending  u])on  the  character  of  the  soil,  allowing  from 
300  to  200  trees  to  the  acre. 

'Prees  raised  from  the  seed  generally  begin  bearing  in  5  or  6  years, 
come  to  full  maturity  in  10,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  continue 
to  bear  for  40  or  .oO  years  longer.  Since  this  article  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader  and  not  for  cacao  growers,  details  as  to  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  grafting,  ]UTming,  diseases  of  the  tree,  etc.,  will  be  omitted  and 
the  somewhat  more  intc'resting  features  of  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
its  pre])aration  for  the  market,  and  its  final  transformation  into  the 
brown  cake  of  chocolate  will  be  briefly  outlined. 

The  picking  on  the  large  ])lantations  generally  takes  place  twice 
a  year,  although  there  are  no  regular  seasons — the  trees  frequently 


I'ht>  laborors  are  liere  engaged  in  "breukiug”  or  “shelliug”  the  beans,  preparatory  to  drying  them,  as  descrilied  in  tlie  text. 
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having  buds,  flowers,  and  fully  ripened  ])ods  on  them  at  tlu'  same  time. 
The  pods,  which  grow  directly  out  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  from  the 
limbs,  are  cut  off  with  a  machete — ^a  long,  sharp  knife — when  low 
('nough  to  be  thus  reached,  the  higher  ones  being  sevei’ed  by  means 
of  a  specially  designed  instrument  known  as  a  cacao  ])icker— a  sharp 
V-sha])ed  blade  attached  to  a  long  pole.  These  ])ickers  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  each  pod  may  be  cut  from  the  tree  by  skilled  workmen 
without  damaging  either  the  other  ])ods  or  the  limbs  of  the  tree. 
'Phe  severed  ])ods  are  then  gathered  in  heaps  and  usually  left  Ij’ing 
on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  opened  and  the  beans 
extracted,  an  o])eration  which  is  known  as  shelling  or  breaking. 
This  is  done  by  making  a  cut  around  the  middle  of  the  pod  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  not  deep  enough  to  injure  the  beans.  The  ])od  is 
then  broken  along  the  line  of  the  cut  by  a  sharp  jerk  and  the  beans 
taken  out  by  hand.  After  the  acid  juice  and  pidp  have  been  removed 
the  beans  are  assorted  according  to  size  and  state  of  ripeness  and 
then  taken  to  the  “sweating  boxes.” 

These  sweating  boxes  are  really  fermenting  bins,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  curing  of  the  beans,  which  is  quite  a  delicate 
operation  and  requires  expert  knowledge.  The  curing  consists  first 
of  fermenting  and  then  the  drying  of  the  beans.  The  object  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  to  remove  the  sugary  pulp  still  adhering  to  the  beans, 
to  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  kernels,  to  convert  the  bitter, 
astringent  quality  into  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  improve  the  color  and 
flavor  generally. 

The  sweating  boxes  are  made  of  wood,  are  cubic  in  form,  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  each  way  in  size.  They  are  built  of  stout  planks  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  grating  at  the  base  through  which  the  liquid  products  of 
fermentation  can  pass  away.  The  beans  are  placed  in  these  recej)- 
tacles  and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to  exceed  120°  F.  Thej'  are 
thoroughly  stirred  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  outside  beans  are 
brought  to  the  center,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  insure  equal  heating. 
The  time  for  the  fermenting  process  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  bean  from  two  to  eight  da3’s. 

After  thev  have  been  thus  fermented  the  beans  are  removed  from 
the  bins  ami  dried,  either  bv  the  natural  agency  of  the  sun  or  ly'  the 
mechanical  means  of  hot-air  blasts.  This  drving  ])roccss  gradually 
changes  the  beans  into  the  article  of  commerce.  The  surface  of  the 
beans  is  now  of  a  bright  reddish-brown  color,  the  kernel  having  a 
darker  or  chocolate  color  internallv,  and  the  bean  itself  being  quite 
friable  and  easily'  broken  into  smooth  and  even  bits.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  they  are  sold  to  the  exporters,  who  usually  store  them  in 
large,  warehouses  preparatory  to  sacking  them  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  or  European  countries. 


CUKIXG  CACAO  HKANS. 

After  the  arid  jui(i‘  and  pulp  have  lieeii  removed  from  I  he  shelled  Iteaiis  they  are  assorted  aeeordiip; 
to  Sira'  and  state  of  ripeness  and  then  taken  to  the  “sweatinK  boxes.”  The.se  are  i)rovided  with 
a  Krating  at  the  bottom  throUKh  whieh  the  Ikpiid  products  of  fermentation  pass  away.  The 
Ix'ans  are  placed  in  the.si-  n-eeptaeles  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  si'vi'ral  days,  and  then  taken 
out  and  thorotishlv  dried. 
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The  orclinarvjiicthod  of  drying  cacao  is  by  means  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  striking  upon  wooden  floors.  Where  a  large  extent  of  cacao  is 
under  cultivation,  say  where  500  or  more  bags  are  produced  per 
annum,  it  is  not  advisable  to  depend  entireh*  upon  sun  heat  for  drying 
and  curing  the  product,  so  the  large  producers  generally  use  the  hot- 
blast  method.  The  greater  portion,  however,  is  sun-dried  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  by  apparatus  of  various  forms,  the  most  common 
being  the  level  wooden  floor  with  movable  roof  to  protect  the  drying 
beans  in  case  of  rain. 

The  first  thing  an  operator  attends  to  when  starting  to  dry  a  batch 
of  cacao  is  to  see  that  his  floors  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  insure  this 
they  are  usually  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  some  days  before  the  wet 
cacao  is  placed  upon  them.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  wet  cacao 
beans  from  the  “sweat  boxes”  and  place  them  upon  the  drying  floor, 
opportunity  being  taken  to  get  the  picking  or  cleaning  of  the  beans 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  by  assembling  all  available  hands  for 
this  purpose,  (  leaning  consists  in  removing  all  diseased  or  imma¬ 
ture  beans,  the  removal  of  the  placentas  to  which  the  beans  are 
attached  when  inside  the  pod,  and  the  removal  of  pieces  of  pods  or 
other  refuse  gathered  in  transit  from  the  fields. 

The  drying  hands  now  cover  fhe  floor  with  a  layer  of  the  wet  beans 
between  3  and  4  inches  deej),  this  thickness  being  necessary  in  dry 
weather  to  prevent  too  ra])id  drying;  in  wet  weather  a  thinner  layer 
is  used.  The  duties  of  the  drying  staff  during  the  first  two  days  is 
to  turn  the  cacao  lying  ujion  the  floor  evenly  and  frequently,  so 
that  all  the  beans  may  have  the  same  amount  of  exposure.  This  is 
effected  by  the  men  walking  barefooted  in  straight  lines  from  end  to 
end,  using  their  feet  alternately  to  throw  the  cacao  into  small  ridges 
between  their  two  feet,  each  man  taking  half  of  the  previously  made 
ridge,  right  and  left,  to  form  the  new  ridge  he  leaves.  When  this 
ojieration  is  well  done  it  is  very  effective,  and  every  bean  gets  an 
equal  amount  of  exjiosure.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  maintained  by  the 
managei’s,  and  the  feet  of  the  men  are  frequently  washed.  There  is, 
however,  no  contact  whatever  between  the  ]iait  of  the  bean  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  feet  of  the  laborers,  as  the  whole  skin  of  fhe  bean 
comes  off  in  the  roasting  process  which  it  undergoes  previous  to  being 
made  into  any  of  the  forms  to  which  manufacturers  devote  it. 

Xext  comes  the  operation  commonly  known  as  “dancing.”  The 
cacao  is  shoveled  together  into  heaps  of  about  two  barrels  each  at 
suitable  distances  from  each  other,  and  workmen  of  light  build  are 
chosen  for  dancing,  who  usually  weigh  not  more  than  112  to  130 
])ounds.  These  men  tread  or  dance  on  the  toj)  of  the  heap  bare¬ 
footed  as  before,  while  women  and  children  sitting  around  the  base 
throw  up  the  beans  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown  down  by  the  dancer. 
As  the  o])eration  ]>roceeds  the  aj)pearance  of  the  beans  must  be  care- 


DRYING  CACAG. 


After  feriueutaliuii  in  the  sweatiiijj  boxes  the  beans  are  dried  by  eitlier  tiie  uaUiral  agency  of  the  siiii  or  l)y  tlie  mechanicai  means  of  hot-air  blasts.  I'he  pietuie  shows  the 
beans  being  dried  by  means  of  sunlight  in  the  open  street.  In  order  that  ali  the  beans  may  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  heat  the  piles  are  thoroughly  stirred  at  regulai 
inteiwals  by  the  carao  workers. 


rhiito  by  L’ndcrwood  tV  t'ndprwood. 

LOADING  CACAO  AT  GUAYAQCIL,  KCCAPOH. 


The  cultivation  o(  cacao  is''ono  of  the  i)rincipal  industries  of  Ecuailor.  In  that  country  ied  in 
the  American  product  ioil  wit  it  a  total  of  nearly  tn.nnti  lony  tons,  I  luring  the  first  five  mouths  of 
1914  its  iiroduelioti  amounted  to  over  2.'i,il(in  tons. 
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fully  watched,  until  they  are  seen  to  assume  a  surface  like  that  of  a 
])iece  of  polished  maho"any.  The  heaj)  is  then  ojiened  out  and  the 
dryin"  allowed  to  jirooeed  as  raj)idl5’‘  as  jiossible.  The  following  day 
the  heaps  are  again  danced,  opened  out  thinly  on  the  floors,  and 
allowed  four  or  five  hours  of  continuous  sun  heat,  which,  by  rajiidly 
drying  the  e.xterior  and  interior,  tends  to  fix  the  jiolish  u]ion  the  skin 
of  the  bean. 

As  to  the  method  of  manufacturing  chocolate  from  the  cacao  beans 
in  the  countries  of  theii'  origin  that  which  usuallj*  obtains  is  as  follows; 
The  first  process  is  to  roast  the  beams  in  a  cylinder  over  a  slow  fire, 
until  they  assume  a  fine  brown  color,  but  not  to  heat  them  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  burn  them,  or  to  destroy  the  essential  oil  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  C'acao  b('ans  once  burnt  (*r  scorched  can  never  make  a  cu])  of 
first-class  chocolate.  When  browned  sutliciently,  the  testa,  or  skin, 
easily*  separates  from  the  inner  juu  tinn  of  the  seed,  and  can  be  cracked 
off  and  fanned  away  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  cool  enough  to  handle. 
The  beans  must  be  ground  cjuickly  after  roasting,  otherwise  the  cacao 
soon  loses  its  flavor  and  aroma.  The  grinding  is  done  by  jilacing  the 
“nibs” — as  the  beans  are  called  after  being  roasted — upon  a  clean 
piece  of  freestone  about  2  feet  square,  perfectly  smooth,  and  another 
stone,  somewhat  rounded,  is  used  as  a  grinder.  The  beans  are  thus 
mashed  and  rubbed  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  jiaste,  the  fat  they 
contain  assisting  the  operation,  and  the  grinding  being  continued 
until  the  paste  becomes  ]ierfectly  smooth  and  even.  If  sweet  choco¬ 
late  is  desired,  sugiir  is  added  and  ground  up  with  the  jiaste.  If  un¬ 
sweetened  is  w.inted,  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  except  to  make  uj) 
the  paste  into  the  form  and  size  desired,  generally  in  small  blocks, 
rolls,  or  balls.  These  are  then  allowed  to  set  or  harden,  which  they 
do  in  .a  few  houi’s  time  in  dry  weather,  and  the  })roduct  is  then  ready 
to  be  used.  Occasionally  some  flavoring,  such  as  vanilla,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  or  other  sj)ices  are  added,  but  to  the  real  lover  of  choco¬ 
late  nothing  equals  the  flavor  of  virgin  cacao  when  projierly  jirepared. 
and  other  .added  substances  are  merely  adulterations. 

Of  coui’so  the  primitive  nuflhod  of  manufacture  described  above  is 
not  practiced  in  the  great  factories  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
and  Europ<\  But  in  all  th<‘  proci'sses  used,  however  complicateil 
and  costly  the  machineiy  may  Im^,  the  principles  are  just  the  same. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  factory  the  beans  aix^  usually  blended  to 
got  the  best  results,  they  are  roasted,  crushed,  ground  to  the  fineness 
of  flour,  and  by  this  reduction  process  become  a  thick,  viscous  liquid^ 
owing  to  the  presiuice  in  the  beans  of  the  fat,  or  “cocoa  butter”  as 
it  is  usually  called.  Up  to  this  point  all  products  of  cacao  are  about 
the  same.  But  if  the  product  we  know  as  “cocoa”  is  desired,  this 
paste  is  placed  la^tween  slu^ets  of  fiiu^  cloth  and  tluui  put  into  presses 
and  the  fat  or  “butter”  exprcissed  from  the  mass.  After  the  butter 
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is  thus  ('Xtractocl  tlu^  cacao  cau  he  clri<‘cl  and  reduced  to  a  powdered 
form.  In  other  words,  chocolate  is  cacao  with  tlic  fat  left  in.  while 
cocoa  is  cacao  with  the  fat  extracted.  lioth  preparations  have 
stimulatiii"  and  nutritiv(<  qualities.  The  stiniulatin*;  quality  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  called  thcohromin.  almost  the  same 
as  call’ein,  the  activi^  piincijde  of  coflVe.  The  nutritive  value,  which 
makes  a  food  as  well  as  a  drink  of  chocolate,  is  due  to  the  oils  and 
vegetable  ingredients  of  the  cacao  bean.  In  a  cu])  (d’  chocolate  made 
from  the  pure  ])roduct  all  th<‘  nutritive  factors  arc  retained. 

Some  idea  of  the  j)o])ularity  of  chocolate  as  a  food  and  drink  may 
^  he  had  when  recent  statistics  show  that  the  world’s  consumption  of 

cacao  during  the  year  1!)13  amounted  to  2r)1..5S2  long  tons.  During 
the  iirst  five  months  of  lhl4  the  total  coivsumption  amounted  to 
134.541*  long  tons,  being  17,150  tons  more  than  that  consumed  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  In  the  production  for  1913,  in 
American  countries,  Ecuador  ranked  first  with  nearly  40,000  tons. 
Brazil  second  with  nearly  30,0t*0,  Trinidad  third  with  nearly  22,000, 
and  A’enezuela  fourth  with  over  15,000  tons.  In  point  of  consump¬ 
tion  th<f  United  States  ranked  first,  (lermany  s(>cond.  Holland  third. 
France  fourth,  and  England  fifth. 


r<Mirt«*sy  of  Sniis»‘t 

OIL  WKLLS  AT  SUMMEHLAND,  NEAR  SANTA  BAUUAUA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  most  inti'ifstiii)'  section  whero  oil  is  fouinl  alotig  the  seashore  as  well  a-s  far  out  in  the  hay.  Here  the  wells  are  so  thick  Ihat  the  old  method  of  f)um|)iiit'  each  well 
separately  has  passed;  at  present  the  economic  and  scientific  basis  is  to  pump  the  wells  in  groups  by  a  network  of  connecting  pipes  driven  by  an  engine  at  a  cen¬ 
tralised  plant.  In  the  enormous  petroleum  output  for  l(tl4  the  wells  of  California  and  Oklahoma  supi)lled  alnnit  7(1  fwr  cent  of  the  production  of  the  United  Rtetes, 
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NATrJx'E  seems  to  be  eiideavorini;  to  ke(*p  pace  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  man  by  yieldim;  annually  larijer  (piantities  of  cer¬ 
tain  crude  ])roducts.  Ih'troleum  in  one  form  or  another 
now  enters  extensively  into  the  economic  development  of 
practicalh'  all  nations,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  mother  earth 
continues  to  meet  the  demand.  Never  before  has  man  consumed 
such  vast  (luantities  of  petroleum;  never  before  have  thinjrs  made 
from  it  be(‘n  so  numer(»us;  and  never  has  the  output  been  so 
abundant. 

In  the  Unite«l  States  the  increase  in  petrt)leum  ])roduction  durinji 
the  }*ear  just  closed  was  13  per  cent  over  the  previous  record-breakin" 
year,  when  tlu*  country’s  output  reached  248,440,230  barrels,  of  42 
gallons  each.  The  year  1014,  however,  sur])asses  all  others,  and  the 
total  yield  is  announced  at  292,000,000  barrels. 

It  is  dillicult  or  even  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  vast  quantity 
of  oil.  Assuming  that  each  barrel  is  a])proximately  3  feet  long,  and 
that  such  a  thing  as  ])lacing  them  end  to  end  were  possible,  we  would 
have  more  than  enough  to  extend  six  times  around  the  earth  at  the 
Equator — and  this  vast  array  the  production  of  only  one  country. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pharaoh  men  have  sought  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  the  strange  substances  known  to-day  as  gas,  petroleum, 
and  asphaltum-  all  more  or  less  related.  In  the  earh^  days  the  three 
products  were  grouped  undt'r  the  name  of  bitumen,  and  historians 
tell  us  that  strange  caravans  transported  it  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
workmen  on  the  monuments  in  Egy])t;  and  the  “slime”  that  ce¬ 
mented  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  believed  to  have  been  closely  akin  to 
the  substance  we  use  at  present  on  our  streets  and  highways,  which 
we  call  as])halt.  Whatever  it  may  be  termed,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  countries  lying  north  of  the  Eejuator  have  heretofore 
supplied  the  world  with  its  largest  (piantities,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  gas,  jietroleum,  or  asphalt.  To-day  investigations  and  jiro- 
duction  in  various  countries  .south  of  the  E([uator  are  showing  sur¬ 
prising  results,  and  (>re  long  larger  (piantities  of  jietroleum  and  its 
products  will  come  from  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  petroleum  widls  of  southern  Argentina,  notably  those  at 
Comodoro  Uivadavia,  have  been  jiroducing  large  quantities  of  oil; 
and  recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Guido  Bonandli,  a  well-knowm  Gov- 


•  Uy  William  Koid,  I’an  American  Union  staff. 
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I.AKEVIKW  <ir!>irKH,  tSAX  JOAQI  IX  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA. 


TIiL':  is  one  of  the  womlerful  oil  wells  of  thi'  \vorl<l.  In  two  and  a  half  months  it  pro<ln(H'd  3,ot)0,00n  barrel; 
of  oil  and  its  How  had  increased  to  tio.itno  barnds  a  day.  The  total  shipments  from  the  California  field: 
for  the  month  of  Xovemlwr,  1'.I14.  were  t).74i'i.il."i2  liarrels  of  42  Kallons  eaeh. 
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crmnent  geologist,  show  vi'iy  eleiiiiy  tliat  north  Argentina  also  has 
latent  possibilities  of  oil  production  on  a  large  scale.  Tlu'se  oil  veins 
arc  shown  bv  data  collected  and  by  maps  ])repared  by  the  authority 
above  cited,  and  indicate  a  vast  oil  section  extending  northward  from 
Tucuman  along  the  San  Francisco  Kiver  to  Oran  and  beyond.  Other 
scientists,  English  and  American,  who  carrieil  investigations  farther 
northward  through  Bolivia,  conlirm  in  general  terms  a  continuation 
of  oil-bearing  strata.  Indeed,  the  rejxu'ts  say  that  it  is  believed  the 
])etroleum  zone  extends  through  Bolivia,  Brazil  and  ])ossibly  all  the 
way  to  tile  Orinoco.  We  quote  from  one  of  the  nqiorts: 

The  geolo<deal  forniutioii  is  sucti  as  to  h-ad  to  llie  txdiof  that  tliis  is  tlie  largest  known 
oil  field  in  the  world.  ♦  *  *  The  dips  and  strikes  generally  show  eonsiderahle 
uniformity,  and  indicate  that  the  oil  strata  is  ])rol)al>ly  from  -400  to  500  meters  (1,300 
to  l,(i00  feet)  deep  and  in  great  ahundance.  The  connection  is  along  the  Oran- 
Lodesma  branch  of  the  North  Central  Argentine  Railway,  whose  rail  head  is  at  pres- 
tuit  at  Embarcacion,  and  will  eventually  reaidi  Yacuiba,  on  the  Bolivian  frontier. 
*  *  *  Four  boring  machines  have  been  sent  to  Manduiti,  and  (50,000  hectares 
about  1-18,200  acresi  of  oil-b(>aring  lauds  have  been  acquired  in  the  Province  of 
A  zero,  Bolivia. 

The  oil  lields  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Peru  have  been  })roducing 
large  quantities  of  petroleum  for  years;  lint  recent  international  de¬ 
velopments  have  caused  a  more  active  interest  in  the  petroleum  out¬ 
put,  inasmuch  as  coal  and  its  delivery  have  become  questions  of 
considerable  uncertainty.  Oil  has,  therefore,  to  some  extent  re¬ 
placed  other  fuel  in  numerous  industries,  especially  on  railways  and 
steamshijts. 

Tests  were  recently  conducted  near  Buenos  Aires  on  a  200-horse¬ 
power  locomotive  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  fuels. 
In  eight  hours  there  were  consumed  ],()o()  ])ounds  of  ])etroleum  as 
against  2,430  pounds  of  coal.  The  latter  delivi'red  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  normal  times  from  Carditf  costs  a])])roximateh'  .S8  to  SS.50  a 
ton,  the  price  having  been  practically  doubled  during  the  last  20 
years.  At  tlie  ])rice  named  the  economy  of  oil  over  coal  is  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  to  be  from  20  to  30  ])er  cent;  and  in  view  of  these 
facts  the  ])ort  and  railway  oflicials  at  Buenos  Ain's  have  extensively 
adopted  oil  for  fuel  purposes. 

The  conquinies  in  various  sections  of  the  world  that  have  heretofore 
su])})lied  Argentina’s  importations  of  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually,  must  therefore  consider  the  new  factor  that  now  enters 
more  extensively  into  the  economic  development  thioughout  the 
Republic.  Argentina  has  no  coal,  but  her  oil  wells  are  pouring  out 
a  stronger  and  over  increasing  stream  of  jietroleum,  which  is  growing 
in  general  use.  The  Buenos  Aires  (beat  Southern  Railway  has 
found  that  near  one  of  its  stations  an  old  well  is  showing  indications 
of  changing  its  output  from  water  to  petroleum.  A  few  miles  distant 
from  this  station  more  oil  has  been  found,  and  it  is  said  the  authorities 


Coiirtfsy  (if  Sunset  Ma^n/iiie. 

METHOD  OK  I.OADING  OAKS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  FIELDS. 

Large  tank  cars  must  now  l)e  provided  for  marketing  the  oil  and  quirk-loading  methods  devi.sed. 
The  upper  picture  shows  how  Caiifomia  otiicials  have  met  the  demand.  Lower  picture  shows  a 
train  load  of  oil  starting  for  eastern  markets.  Oik  arryingshipsal.sodemand  attention,  and  one 
rwently  launched  at  San  Eranci.sco, called  the  a  capacity  of  f>5,0()0  barrels  cargo  and 

a  storage  for  li.iHiO  barrels  of  oil  fuel. 


oil.  FIHK  AT  MOf.N’T  IIOI’K,  I’AN'AMA. 

Somctimi's  linlitnint;  play.*:  havoo  w  iili  oil  slriicliircs.  Tlic  pioliiro  was  taken  in  May,  IIHKS,  shortly  after 
a  stroke  of  lichtninf;  s<‘t  fire  to  the  eiiortnous  tanks  at  I’anania,  ami  shows  ll.hhll  barrels  of  oil  Roinp  tip 
in  smoke. 
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of  the  road  believe  that  at  an  early  date  they  will  have  a  su})})!}'  of 
oil  from  local  fields  to  operate  many  more  of  their  locomotives.  This 
new  fuel,  it  is  believed,  can  be  produced  in  increasing  quantities  for 
about  SIO,  Argentine  gold,  per  ton.  At  present  the  Jiepublic  does 
not  produce  sufficient  oil  for  her  own  consumjition  and  large  (piantities 
are  imported.  Much  of  tliis  comes  from  Mexico,  and  tlie  total  charges 
by  the  time  it  is  upon  the  market  in  Argentina  is  ajiproximately  Si 
per  ton  higher  than  the  local  product.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
enlarged  out])ut  from  local  wells  would  benefit  not  only  the  producers 
but  also  the  consumers.  Throe  industrial  ])lants  at  La  Plata  have 
recently  contracted  with  the  company  ojierating  some  of  the  Mexican 
fields  for  the  delivery  of  60,000  tons  of  crude  oil  annually.  f 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the  Peruvian  oil  fields  have 
shown  excellent  general  results,  and  net  profits  of  10  per  cent  in  some 
instances  offer  pleasing  returns  to  stockholders,  as  well  as  sjuir  others 
to  more  active  work  in  sinking  additional  wells. 

The  Lobitos  is  U'pical  of  other  fields,  most  of  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  These  wells,  however,  do  not 
su])ply  a  sulliciont  (juantity  of  crude  oil  to  meet  the  demand,  which, 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  continent,  has  been  steadily  growing  for 
some  years.  The  same  facts  are  true  as  regards  the  distilled  jiroduct. 
wliile  a  market  for  the  so-called  residue  is  also  active.  In  f!n2  the 
Lobitos  fields  yielded  7S,273  metric  tons  of  crude  oil,  or  an  increase 
of  26,000  tons  over  the  jirevious  year.  In  1006  only  about  20,000  j 

metric  tons  were  produced.  The  gradual  increase  is  largely  attributed  " 

to  the  digging  of  deeper  wells  and  the  consecpient  ta]>]>ing  of  lai'gor 
supplies.  Some  of  the  wells  gave  more  than  600  barrels  daily  for  a 
<‘onsidorablo  time,  finally  decreasing  to  about  100  barrels  a  day. 

(jenorally  speaking,  the  Peruvian  wells  are  self-flowing,  but  must 
eventually  be  puiiqied.  They  range  in  depth  from  1,600  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3,600  feet,  and  the  single  one  of  the  latter  depth  re(|uired 
1^  years  to  drill  and  the  cost  was  S60,000. 

The  recent  annotmeement  that  the  four  large  oil  companies  ojier- 
ating  in  Peru  have  been  merged  into  one  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  International  Petroleum  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000, 
portends  more  active  development  of  oil  lands  throughout  the 
Kepublic.  As  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  Standard  Oil  (’o.  of  Xew 
Jersey,  which  has  long  had  an  interest  in  the  IVruvian  fields,  ])lays 
an  important  role  in  the  new  conqiany,  which  will,  it  is  said,  market 
its  oil  and  the  various  products  made  therefrom,  hxadly  and  abroad. 

Late  ath’ices  from  ]*eru  indicate  an  active  market  for  crude  oil, 
not  oidy  on  railroads  and  steamships,  but  for  oil-burning  motors  which 
are  being  introduced  quite  generally.  Small  towns  and  even  some  of 
the  most  modern  farms  that  heretofore  have  had  little  use  for  fuel  oil 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  cheaper  and  more  abundant  fuel  is 
within  their  reach. 


OIL  VKSSKL  MOOKKI)  ol  I'filDK  OK  liAK  AT  TI  XI-AM,  MKXK  o, 

III  IliKi  I  III'  .Mi'xiciiii  |K'truli'Uiu  lii'lils  ]ii'uiliii'i'il  niuri'  limn  2 'i. 1111*1.111111  iMirrls  of  oil.  Miiili  of  I  liL  w:o  IoiiiIimI 
iilioanl  ^hi|i  ;il  ITixiiain.  wlirro  tho  walrr  of  tlU'  tiiilf  is  loo  shallow  to  allow  I  ho  vossoL  to  (;o  iioar  shoro. 
.\  iiiol  hull  has  I  Mil'll  (lovisoil  of  piiiii|iii|o  1  ho  oil  I  hroii):h  lai'u'o  pipos  lioin  shoro  to  ship,  as  show  11  in  I  In 
ilhi'iraiioii. 
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All  American  corporation  whose  Inanlqiiartcrs  is  in  Bmmos  Aires 
rcccjitly  ol)taim>(l  permission  to  constrtict  warelnmses  ajnl  oil  tanks 
in  liclla  Vista,  a  snlnirh  of  Montevideo,  wlnn-e  a  lar^e  su))})ly  of 
pelroletim  will  he  stoivd.  The  ijistallat icm  is  to  cost  .'^1. ')(),()()().  a 
fact  indicative  of  the  proj;ressiv(‘  policy  of  the  company,  whose  Inisi- 
ness  has  been  ‘irowinj;  steadily  for  stweral  years,  l.ast  year  this 
company  im])orted  into  ViTijinay  (iOO. ()()()  cases  of  kerosene  and  115,- 
0111)  cases  of  na))htha.  the  distribution  <»f  which  was  handled  by  no 
fewer  than  30  a<;encies  established  in  as  many  haulin*’:  business  and 
afiricultnial  centens  of  the  cotuitry. 

In  V(‘n(>/U(*la  coal  and  oil  expc'rts  havi'  been  active  in  inospectinjj; 
for  both  products.  Om*  of  the  com])anies,  whose  home  is  in  Phila- 
<lel))hia,  struck  oil  Jiear  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the  well  is  prothicing  a 
(low  of  about  10  barrels  a  day;  this  well  is  jiot  quite  400  feet  dee]). 
'Pile  tindijijj  of  oil  has  had  a  stinndatinji  effect  on  the  two  other  com- 
])anies  ])ros])cctin<i:  iji  Venezuela.  One  of  these  English  cor])orations 
is  saiil  to  be  ca])italized  at  half  a  million  dollais  and  to  have  grants 
for  exploit ijig  oil  over  3,000  square  miles  of  territory.  This  com¬ 
pany,  like  both  of  the  others,  has  its  local  odice  at  Maracaibo. 

Tht'  oil  fields  of  C'olombia  are  near  the  im])ortant  sea])orts  of 
Barranquilla  ami  Cartagena.  Engineers  Inn'e  estimated  that  a 
sudicient  quajitity  of  oil  is  within  reach  to  su])])ly  a  large  portion 
of  the  demand  of  steamers  ])assuig  through  the  I’anama  Canal: 
and  as  tin*  field  lies  near  the  ocean  crossroads  that  is  destined  to 
be  more  and  inori'  active,  the'  efforts  of  the  companies  to  find  greatc'r 
su])])lies  of  oil  will  doubtless  be  redoubled,  fn  addition  to  oil  tin* 
investigators  have  ])enet rated  into  what  seems  to  be  an  enormous 
suj)ply  of  Jiatural  gas.  No  use  has  yet  been  made  of  this  gas.  but  it 
is  })ro])osed  to  ])ipe  it  to  Barram|uilla  where  it  can  fa*  used  for  all 
commercial  and  industrial  ])uri)oses. 

The  j)etroleum  from  the  ('olombian  dei)osits  is  of  fail'  (piality.  and 
at  an  exj)osition  held  at  Jfogota  in  191t)  it  received  fii-st  prize*  over 
oil  fi'om  a  number  of  other  countries.  A  icfim'iy  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Tubara  for  the  making  of  gasoline,  benzine,  paradin.  and 
other  by-products  of  ])ctroleum,  most  of  which  find  a  n'ady  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Jxepublie. 

Some  geologists  believe  that  the  great  ^^e.\ican  oil  be'lt,  ('xtending 
along  the  (lulf  coastal  plain  from  the  State  of  'ramaulipas  to  ('am- 
pecln*  continues  still  fartlu'r  southward  through  ('('iitral  America. 
In  s(‘V(‘ral  of  the  latter  IL'publics  oil  has  Ixa'u  found  in  numerous 
|)laccs.  In  Honduras  a  few  months  ago  local  business  men  raised 
840,1)1)1)  and  established  the  llonduias  Oil  Co.,  which  has  tin*  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  ijivestigate  and  exploit  O.DDI)  sipiarc*  miles  of  tc'rritorv. 
'I'he  indications  are  most  not icc'abh*  at  (Juaie,  about  00  miles  south 
of  I’ucrto  Cort(‘Z  and  35  miles  from  the  |)rcsent  railhead  of  the 
-National  Kailway. 


THE  BAY  AT  COMMODORO  RIVADAVIA,  ARGENTINA. 

At  prcsont  this  section  of  .\rgcntina  is  producing  the  greatest  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  finds  an 
enlarged  sale  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  for  fuel.  Many  of  the  railways  are  burning  oil  and  some  of , 
the  industrial  plants  are  also  usiti'g  it.  In  .\rgcntina  it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  coal. 


THE  ZOUKITOS  OIL  FIELDS  OF  PERU. 

Peru  is  fast  overtaking  Japan  as  the  eiglith  oil-producing  country  of  the  world.  Here,  as  in  various 
,  other  sections,  the  wells  are  generally  near  the  seashore— a  fact  that  makes  the  marketing  of  the 
oil  most  convenient.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  general  view  of  a  section  of  the  fields,  while  the 
lower  one  gives  an  idea  of  the  storage  tanks  and  loading  pier.  In  lOl.’l  Peru  produced  1,857,355 
barrels  of  oil;  Japan  in  same  period  marketed  l,;)42,i)09  barrels. 


L.VKE  TITIC.VC.V  .VT  GUAQUI,  BOLIVI.X. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  in  the  eastern  section  of  Bolivia  is  destined  eventually  to  aid  commercial  and 
industrial  activities  in  the  highlands  about  Lake  Titicaca,  where  coal  is  worth  130  to  140  per  Ion.  The 
_ rcrmrl  of  I Iw.  Ci.i  ..nmicii I  ell, -I Heel _ I  .I'lill  Miilisllicr.  lliroW.s  mill  h  liljlt  OH  Dctrolcum  possibilii ic>  in 
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In  Costa  l{ica  coal  and  oil  have  boon  found  in  tlio  lojjion  known 
as  Talamanoa.  and  most  of  tho  doposits  aro  only  a  fow  inilos  from 
tlio  Caribboan  ooast.  Costa  JJioa,  now  undor  tho  rulo  of  ono  of  the 
world’s  youngost  and  most  ])i-ogrossiv('  Prosidcuits,  is  dostinod  to 
ilcvelop  and  exploit  both  coal  and  oil  to  a  groator  (  xtont  than  over 
before  in  her  liistory. 

^fexico,  as  every  one  knows,  furnishes  a  remarkable  record  of  oil 
(levelopmenl.  Eight  years  ago  the  several  districts  of  that  country 
s('nt  to  the  world  about  ] ,()()(),0()()  barrels  of  petroleum.  Since  that 
date  tho  output  has  increasetl  each  yi  ar,  and  by  1913  over  2o,{)()(),0()() 
barrels  of  oil  were  produced.  Afost  of  this  product  is  not  of  the 
graile  found,  say,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  then'  are  certain  fields  where, 
W('re  they  worked,  a  sjdendid  grade  could  be  jiroduced.  Mexican 
oil,  howev(U‘,  finds  a  market  all  over  the  world  and  the  different 
products  of  its  refineries  and  factories  are  (piite  numerous.  The 
residue  of  some  of  the  oils  is  convertt'd  into  asphalt  for  street  paving 
and  often  sells  for  .S4()  jier  ton  in  ^^exico  ('ity. 

On  some  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  oil  fuel  has  been  in 
use  a  number  of  years;  in  Mexico,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  familiar 
with  transjiortation  there,  oil-burning  locomotive's  are  in  general  use 
on  many  of  the  railways;  nunn'rous  lailroads  and  many  steamships 
of  the  West  coast  of  South  America  have  bi'cn  burning  oil  as  motive 
power,  notably  the  Antofagasta  line,  the  nitrate  roads,  etc.;  on 
express  trains  of  the.  Cheat  Eastern  Kailway  of  England  oil  fuel  has 
Ix'come  quite  well  established;  Argentina's  railroads  are  using  it 
exti'iisively ;  many  freight  and  passenger  vessels  and  also  warships 
are  |)iopelled  by  the  newer  fuel;  the  new  gateway  at  Panama  has 
just  passed  its  first  two  oil-burning  ships,  both  equiiiped  with  12- 
eylinder  oil  engines.  One  juoceeded  westward,  the  other  eastward; 
but  Ix'fore  doing  so  the  great  petroleum  tanks  at  Balboa  sujiplied 
these  ocean  travelers  with  3,000  barrels  of  pi'troleum  fuel.  This 
new  fuel  long  ago  jiassed  tlu^  expcuimental  stage  and  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  its  use  to  extend  to  counth'ss  lines  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activity. 

The  world  jiroduction  of  petroleum  during  1913.  measured  in  bar¬ 
rels  of  42  gallons  each,  reached  the  enormous  figures  of  3.S]  ,,50<S,916 
barrels.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  is  ciedited  with 
24S,440,2,30  barrels;  Russia.  00,t)35,4S2;  Mexico,  2.5,()9(),291  ;  Kou- 
mania,  13.o.54,76S;  Dutch  East  Indies,  1 1,9()0,S.^7 ;  (ialicia,  7, MS, 130; 
India,  7,500,000;  Ja])an,  l,tM2,00!);  Peru,  1,S57,355;  while  various 
other  countries  contributed  their  quotas  to  make  the  total  output 
for  the  3’^ear  the  largest  the  petroleum  industrv  has  ever  known. 

The  products  which  come  from  ])etroleum  have  vastlv  multiplied 
and  aio  to  be  found  to-da}'  in  one  form  or  other  in  practically  every 
home  in  the  land;  the  earth  is  \  ielding  her  tieasure  more  bountifully 
and  man  is  constantly^  extending  and  bioadening  its  usefulness. 
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TiriXK  of  a  (•(nitiiiuous,  tonifying  swoop  of  100 

niilos  in  a  hand  car  from  the'  top  of  a  snow-clad  mountain, 
over  3  miles  high,  to  the  shore  of  a  tropical  sea!  Such  an 
experience  causes  one  years  afterwards,  merely  upon  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  to  catch  one's. hreatli  and  one’s  lu'art  to  miss  a  beat 
or  two.  ■ 

Hut  it  is  impossible,  do  1  hear  you  say'  dust  a  moment,  while  I 
(piote  you  a  few,  a  very  few,  facts  and  ligures.  The  Oroya  Railway 
(El  Ferrocarril  ('entral  del  Peru)  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
Ifcniy  ^feiggs,  an  American,  or,  rather,  1  should  say,  a  Ibiited-States- 
ol-Xorth-American,  for  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  term  “Ameri¬ 
cano”  is  not  very  definite,  and  wo  usually  find  ourselves  indexed 
under  “N”  to  distinguish  us  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
United  Mexican  States,  etc.  ('allao,  tbe  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Oroya  Railway,  and  one  of  the  principal  pt)its  of  Peru,  is  six  days 
by  boat  south  of  Panama. 

Lima,  the  “('ity  of  Kings,  "  Peru's  capital,  is  0  miles  from  Callao, 
and  is  located  on  a  broad  tableland  about  oOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
d'he  opening  of  tlie  Panama  ('anal  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  travel 
to  South  America,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  continent  Peru  is  wonder¬ 
fully  rich  in  natural  wonders  and  historical  background. 

The  Oroya  Railway  was  begun  in  IStiO.  Beginning  at  Callao  it 
climbs  steadily  to  an  elevation  of  feet  above  sea  level,  where 

the  divide  is  crossed  through  the  Galera  tunnel,  at  mile  100.  The 
Morococha  branch  rises  to  elevation  15,S()5  le(^t — the  highest  point 
reached  by  any  railroad  in  the  world.  At  Oroya,  mile  13S,  the  road 
divides,  one  branch  going  north  to  the  famous  ('erio  de  Pasco  copper 
mines,  tlie  other  SO  miles  south  to  Ifuancayo,  with  a  projected 
extension  to  (\izco,  the  old  Inca  ca])ital,  which  has  had  rail  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sea  at  Mollendo  for  several  years.  Another  branch, 
about  300  miles  long,  is  under  construction  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ucayali  River,  one  of 
the  important  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Oroya  road  is  not  only  the  highest  in  tlie  world,  but  there  is 
no  other  which  lifts  its  breathless  passengers  to  any  such  altitude  in 
such  an  ajipallingly  short  distance.  To  climb  as  the  Oroya  climbs, 
a  Hudson  River  train  leaving  New  York  City  would  have  to  ascend, 
half  an  hour  before  it  reached  Albany,  a  distance  1,01)0  feet  greater 

*  By  James  Ciordoii  Sloese,  U.  S.  A.  Laie  AssistaiH  Kngineer,  Panama  ('anal. 


CAPT.  STEESE  (RIGHT,  STANDING)  AND  PARTY  READY 
FOR  THE  WHIRLWIND  TRIP  DOWN  THE  OROYA  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  IN  A  HAND  CAR. 


“EL  VISO.”  THE  “V"  IN  THE  CANYON  OF  THE  RIMAC 
RIA’^ER  OVER  WHICH  RUNS  THE  OROYA. 


A  THII’  ON  THE  OUOYA  UAILROAD. 


I'pper:  The  “roof  of  the  world,”  mountain  regions  on  the  Oroya.  Center:  One  of  the  numerous  tunnels 
out  out  of  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff;  a  series  of  switchbacks,  enabling  the  trains  to  gain  grade  on  its  lofty 
ascent.  Lower:  A  llama  train,  in  an  Andean  \-illage,  preparing  for  a  return  trip  to  the  mines. 


A  IIANDCAH  UN  TIIK  UHOYA  RAILHOAP. 

In  the  (listanei;  is  the  Casapalca  eopisT  smelter,  at  an  allitmie  of  over  21  miles  altove  the  sea  ami  yj  miles 
from  the  eoast.  The  ore  supply  for  the  smelter  is  obtainetl  from  the  eelebrated  Casapalea  and  Cerro 
de  I’aseo  mines,  both  of  whieh  ari>  si‘rv('d  by  this  railroad. 
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tliiiii  that  from  sra  to  tli(‘  suimuit  of  l^iko's  P»>ak.  'riu-  daily 

[)ass(>ug(*r  train  leaves  Callao  in  the  fon'iioon  and  reaeln's  Oroya 
late  in  the  afteiiioon.  ,\.s  tlu're  are  no  night  trains  on  account  of  tin* 
urc'at  danger  of  rocks  falling  down  on  tiu'  track,  tlu'  round  trip  ordi¬ 
narily  retjuiri's  two  days.  Since  there  is  a  continuous  down  gra<le 
fi’om  the  (lalera  tunnel  to  the  sea.  an  opportunity  is  olhuc'd  foi'  the 
most  unique  hand-car  ride  in  the  world. 

Through  th(>  courtesy  of  the  general  manager  of  the  liiu*  wc'  were 
alforded  exce])tional  facilities  for  making  the  trip.  His  ])rivate 
car  was  attached  to  the  evening  train  for  Chosica,  a  fashionable  resort 
about  .So  miles  out  of  Lima,  at  an  elevation  of  about  ‘i.SOO  feet.  For 
an  hour  or  so  we  wound  through  a  wide  irrigated  valley,  fat  and 
pros])erous  looking,  with  ])lantations  of  sugar  cam'  and  cotton  fenced 
iti  by  mud  walls,  the  roofs  of  a  hacienda  showing  now  and  then  over  the 
green.  Beyond  that  the  bare  brown  mountains — high  enough,  it 
seemed,  yet  really  no  more  than  foothills — shut  in  and  shouldered 
U])ward,  tier  on  tier  behind  each  other,  yellow  and  terra  cotta  and 
tawny  brown,  occasionally  Hashing  through  a  slit  in  their  Hanks  the 
snowy  shoulders  of  ])eaks  miles  and  miles  away,  to  which  we  were  to 
climb.  At  Chosica  our  car  was  sidetracked  for  the  night,  dinner  was 
served  aboai^,  and  we  tviriUMl  in  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  the 
next  morning. 

About  4  a.  m.  we  were  awakened  by  our  car  being  ])icked  u])  by  the 
morning  freight,  whose  schedule  had  been  advanced  several  hours 
for  our  special  benelit.  The  real  climb  now  began.  The  broad  val¬ 
ley  soon  narrowed,  the  naked  rocks  closed  in,  and  we  were  fairly  in 
the  canyon  of  the  Kio  Kimac.  Twelve  miles  out  of  Chosica  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  .A, 000  feet  was  reached  at  San  Bartolome.  Here  is  the  Hrst 
switchback,  Meiggs’s  original  device,  which  enables  a  train  to  zigzag 
u])  the  face  of  a  canyon  wall  without  resorting  to  abnormally  heavy 
grades  and  I’ack  and  cog  systems. 

At  Matucaiia,  7,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  hand  car,  which  was  to 
be  our  means  of  descending,  was  traikul  on  behind.  Our  Indian  cook 
now  brought  in  colfee,  ])rei)ared  in  the  Peruvian  style,  which  was 
very  acce])table.  as  the  air  was  (piite  chill.  Then  the  climb  continued 
over  s])ider-web  bridges,  more  switchbacks,  and  numen»us  tunnels, 
the  tiumels  of  the  Infiernillo  (Little  Hell)  o])ening  at  either  end  of  a 
bridge  s])anning  a  chasm  over  1,000  feet  dee]).  As  the  train  wound 
and  creaked  along  tln>  forehead  of  the  mountain  one  could  look  down 
on  the  roofs  of  villages  miles  below,  ant  ])eo])le  and  ant  donkey  trains, 
and  the  multitudiuous  little  lields  fenced  in  with  thick  mud  walls, 
which  made  tlie  valley  Hoor  a  gigantic  waHle  iron.  Al)ove  them,  oj>  a 
level  witli  one’s  eyes,  and  u])  and  u]),  seemingly  to  the  very  to])  of  some 
of  the  mountains,  were  the  old  terraced  lields  of  the  ancient  Incas, 
grass-grown  now  with  the  turf  of  centuries.  The  old  terraces  are 


ANDEAN*  SCENES  ALONG  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD. 

Upper:  The  last  of  the  switehbai  ks  near  the  summit  of  Oroya.  Center:  Present  relies  of  the  irrigated  and 
cultivated  terraces  of  the  Incas.  Lower:  .\n  ancient  Indian  village  looking  down  from  a  steep  grade  on 
the  railroad. 
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mostly  in  disuse  now,  but  the  lields  and  groves  of  the  lower  levels  still 
use  some  of  the  old  irrigation  troughs.  They  were  cut  in  the  rocks 
by  a  people  who  knew  neither  cement  nor  iron  pipe,  but  they  follow 
the  contours  as  though  plotted  with  a  transit.  Sometimes,  as  the  cars 
creep  along  a  canyon  wall  halfway  to  the  top,  one  can  follow  the 
silvery  ribbon  of  water  for  miles  along  the  face  of  the  yellow  rock. 

More  bridges,  more  switchbacks,  and  ever  the  air  grows  clearer  auj^ 
tliinner  and  colder.  The  fields  and  gardens  are  gone  now,  the  bleak 
table-land  country  a])])ears,  and  ])eo])le  whose  hearts  or  nerves  are 
bothei-some  would  begin  to  have  soroche.  Below  crawled  burros 
and  llama  trains  carrying  silver  and  co])])er  ore.  At  Casapalca, 
13,600  feet,  is  the  big  smelter  of  this  neighborhood.  Here  was  a  mud 
corral  full  of  llamas,  those  absurd-looking  animals,  seemingly  a  cross 
between  a  sheej),  a  camel,  and  an  ostrich,  which  viewed  the  noisy 
industry  with  their  look  of  timorous  disdain. 

Fourteen  thousand — the  chimneys  of  Casa])alca’s  smeltiu's  w^r<‘ 
pins  stuck  in  the  carpet  of  the  valley  miles  below— 15,000 — 600  more, 
and  the  train  chmbed  up  and  over,  and  rested  on  the  toj)  of  the 
cold,  wind-swept,  Andean  roof.  AU  about  were  peaks  and  blankets 
of  snow.  One  rose  jiainstakingly  and  walked  with  care.  Fifteen 
thousand  feet  is  a  good  bit  of  a  jum])  to  take  before  breakfast.  Behind 
the  station  Mount  Meiggs  chmbs  u])  another  2,000  feet,  whence, 
through  air  so  crystalline  that  one  miglit  fancy  one  could  walk  to  the 
summit  in  half  an  hour,  it  looks  down  on  both  sides  of  the  tlivide.  To 
the  west  is  the  long  descent,  to  the  east  the  chilly  jjlateaus  and  snow 
valleys  of  the  iVndean  treasure  land. 

It  was  now  noon,  and,  in  spite  of  the  unaccustomed  altitude,  we 
ate  a  hearty  Peruvian  breakfast,  consisting  of  sou]),  salad,  several 
meat  coui-ses,  vegetables,  wine,  and  fresh  strawberries  and  cream. 
Leaving  the  general  manager’s  car  to  be  brought  back  by  the  next 
down  train,  we  transferred  to  the  hand  car  and  ])ushed  off.  The 
ex])eriences  of  the  next  four  horn’s  are  too  kaleidosco})ic  for  accurate 
or  detailed  description.  We  started  amid  snow  and  ice,  bundled  U]) 
in  sweaters,  overcoats,  and  blankets,  and  landed  in  lemon  and  orange 
groves  four  hours  later.  Continuously  before  us  unrolled  a  grand 
panorama,  ever  changing  and  ever  more  wonderful.  Whereas  our 
train  had  painfulh’  toiled  upward  foot  by  foot,  we  now  seemed  to 
rush  down  a  mile  at  a  swoop.  But  two  stops  were  made  in  the  106 
inUcs,  once  for  a  section  gang  repairing  track  in  a  tunnel,  and  again  to 
let  the  up-passenger  train  by.  Going  at  breakneck  speed,  our  hand  car 
rushed  out  of  one  black  tunnel,  across  a  swa3’ing  bridge  strung  over 
the  chasm  of  the  Rio  Rimac,  ami  into  the  darkness  of  another  tunnel 
cut  out  of  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff.  As  we  careened  across  the 
InfiernUlo  bridge,  one  of  our  party  aptlv  described  his  impressions  as 
a  “flash  of  daj’light  accompanied  b}’  a  sinking  of  the  heart.” 

74454— Bull.  1—15 - 4 
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Upper;  Casapalca,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  its  copper  smelters.  Lower:  An  early  method  of 
working  the  land  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Andes  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  A  large  portion  of  the 
interior  still  preserves  some  of  these  interesting  features,  but  as  railroads  penetrate  into  these  regiou.s 
ancient  customs  give  way  to  more  modern  ones. 
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In  all  we  rushed  through  47  tunnels,  crossed  a  dozen  flimsy-looking 
bridges,  and  slowed  down  for  eight  switchbacks.  The  fiistest  kilo¬ 
meter  was  made  in  oO  seconds  fabout  40  miles  ])er  hour),  and  the 
fastest  single  stretcli  of  27  kilometei-s  in  29  minutes  (about  35  miles 
])«u’  hour).  When  one  consider  the  stt'O])  grades  and  the  shai*p 
curves  necessary  to  get  a  railroatl  through  such  a  canyon,  the  fact 
that  our  light  haml  car,  traveling  at  such  a  speed  ami  controlled  only 
by  a  hand  brake,  stayed  on  the  rails,  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world 
of  the  excellent  construction  of  the  line  and  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
maintenance  force.  During  our  tour  of  South  America  we  had 
many  strange  ami  interesting  experiences,  ])ut  none  for  novelty, 
thrill,  and  Jnagnificenc<'  to  com])are  with  the  hand-ear  coast  down  the 
Oroya  Railway. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  DOMIN- 

TfAM  MTNT^TFT? 

1,  I’JLIil  ,1,0  1  JL-f  JA.  #  »  » 

PRESlDhiXT  WOODROW  WILSOX  otiiciallv  received  Senor 
Di'.  Enrique  Jimenez,  the  newly  accredited  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Rej^ub- 
lic,  on  Tuesday,  January  5,  1915.  Tlic  reception  took  place 
at  the  White  House.  In  presenting  lus  credentials,  the  Minister 
made  particular  reference  to  the  friendly  relations  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  President 
res])onded  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Dr.  Jimenez  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  country.  He  has 
had  an  interesting  career,  and  has  served  in  important  public  posi¬ 
tions.  While  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1913,  he 
visited  Washington  with  otlier  distinguished  gentlemen  from  that 
country.  The  new  minister  comes  from  one  of  the  leading  families 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  is  a  nephew  of  Senor  Dr.  Juan 
Y.  Jimenez,  the  President  of  the  nation. 

In  presenting  lus  letters  of  cretlence.  Dr.  Jimenez  said: 

1  have  the  honor  to  place  in  yonr  hands  tlie  autograph  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Kepuhlic  which  accredits  me  as  his  Envoy  Extraordinary'  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Government  of  Your  Excellency.  It  also  devolves  upon  me 
to  deliver  to  you  the  letter  of  recall  of  nty  worthy  predecc*ssor,  Senor  Don  Eduardo 

Soler. 

In  the  International  American  movement  Washington’s  great  country  has  exer¬ 
cised  powerful  inlhience  on  the  moral  ana  physical  development  of  the  young  Latin 
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American  RepnblicB  and  has  widely  sown  the  jninciples  of  democracy  over  Central 
and  South  America. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  those  Repuhlics.  notwithstanding  their  vast  ar<a  and  won¬ 
derful  national  resources,  have  been  too  slow  in  their  advance,  bj  reason,  no  doubt, 
of  educational  circumstances  that  can  not  be  easily  overcome. 

The  Dominican  Republic  since  it  was  born  to  a  life  of  indejiendence  has  been  unable 
wholly  to  escape  those  circumstances,  and  we  have  seen  it  undergo  a  period  of  terrible 
convulsions,  caused  by  an  incessant  state  of  fratricidal  war  that  has  checked  its 
progress. 

A  transformation,  however,  has  just  taken  place  there,  fraught  with  greater  i)ronii.«e 
tlian  has  ever  been  known.  That  is  to  say,  popular  electittns  have  been  held  in  which 
the  will  of  the  Dominican  people  has  been  freely  voiced,  and  have  resulted  in  the 
election  of  citizen  .Tuan  Y.  .Iim4nez,  whose  aspiration  to  establish  civil  government 
in  the  Republic  has  already  been  demonstrated. 

Thus  is  a  new  era  of  sound  government  and  progress  launched  under  .so  promising 
auspices  in  my  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  intelligence  and  good  nature  of 
the  D(uninican  people  will  improve  this  more  than  propitious  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  not  lacking  the  faculty  of  self-government. 

President  Jim6nez  trusts  and  expects.  Honorable  Mr.  President,  that  the  relations 
between  your  (iovernment  and  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  growing  every  day 
in  closene.ss  and  cordiality,  will  be  a  source  of  salutary  teachings,  and  will  bountiftilly 
and  effectively  spur  on  the  Dominican  peoitle  to  develop  their  material  wealth  and 
freely  to  broaden  their  moral  and  intellectual  fields.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
welcome  to  me  than  the  olHce  of  medium  in  those  relations  of  mutual  respect  and  frank 
and  true  friendship,  to  which  I  shall  devote  my  modest  ability  and  best  efforts. 

In  expressing  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my  personal  sympathies  and  deepest  respect, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  present  to  you,  with  mine,  the  greetings  and  wishes  of  President 
Jimdnez  for  your  ])ersonal  happiness  and  for  the  aggrandizement  and  pro.sperity  of  the 
Government  and  peoi)le  of  the  I'nifed  States? 

The  President  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  new  minister  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  withsineere  satisfaction  from  your  hands  the  letter  whereby 
you  are  accredited  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  accept  also  the 
letter  by  which  your  predecessor,  whose  stay  among  us  is  pleasantly  remembered,  is 
recalled. 

The  friendly  and  disinterested  good  ollices  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  exercised  for  the  removal  of  causes  of  intenial  disturbance  and  instability 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  assistance  which  it  lias  unselfishly  given  toward 
the  development  of  the  Republic’s  resources  and  a  reoiganization  of  its  financial 
system,  are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  recital.  If  these  efforts  have  contributed 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  government  on  a  constitutional  basis,  by  the  free  vote 
of  the  jieople,  we  are  highly  gratified. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  friendly  sentiments  which  you  express  to  me  on  behalf 
of  your  I*resident.  It  Is  my  hope  that  by  a  just  and  enlightened  administration  he 
will  convince  the  Dominican  people  that  it  is  in  well-regulated  government  based  on 
law  and  order  that  their  tnie  interests  lie,  and  that  under  his  administration  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  take  its  rightful  place  among  the  law-abiding  and  progres¬ 
sive  countries  of  the  world.  To  this  beneficial  end  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  happy’  to  continue  to  give,  if  needed,  its  counsel  and  cooperation. 

I  ask  y’ou  to  convey  to  President  Jimenez  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare 
and  for  a  successful  administration,  and  to  accept  for  yourself  my  thanks  for  your  own 
good  wishes. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES. 

The  growth  of  Pan  American  Unity,  by  John  Bassett  ^loorc,  in  The 
Independent  for  January  11,  1915,  is  an  historical  sketch  of  tlic  inter¬ 
national  relations,  chiefly  of  a  political  character,  which  have  existed 
between  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  article  is  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  situation  and  deals  comprehensively  with  the  various  inter¬ 
national  conferences  and  congresses  which  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  with  the  object  of  promoting  peace  and  comity  between  the 
American  nations  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their 
mutual  interests  from  the  agressions  of  other  nations  by  international 
agreements,  treaties,  etc.  Relative  to  the  effect  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  Spain  and  her  colonial  possessions  Mr.  Moore  WTites; 

The  cliief  significance  to  Spain  of  tlie  American  Revohition  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  system  of  colonial  monopolJ^  In  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  in  America,  colonies  had  been  held  hy  European  nations  purely 
for  i)urposes  of  national  ex])loitation.  The  movement  for  independence  in  America 
indicated  the  fact  that  the  time  would  come  when,  with  the  develo])ment  of  colonial 
resources,  dependence  would  he  succeeded  by  independence. 

He  briefly  recounts  the  events  in  Spain  growing  out  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  invasion  in  1808,  and  the  transformation  of  the  loyalist 
resistance  in  her  American  colonies  to  alien  domination  into  the 
movement  for  independence  and  continues: 

In  tliis  struggle  the  (iovernnient  of  the  United  States  maintained  a  neutral  i)osition. 
but  the  sym])athies  of  the  ])eople  nin  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists.  At  that 
moment  every  movement  indeed  for  national  independence  naturally  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  symi)athy  with 
the  revolution  in  South  America  the  principal  s]>okesman  in  our  public  life  was  Henry 
Clay. 

In  1817  a  commission  consisting  of  Ciesar  A.  Rodney,  .lohn  Graham,  and  Thcoderic 
Rland,  with  Henry  M.  Brackenridge  as  secretary,  was  sent  out  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  existing  in  South  America,  and  i)articularly  in  Buenos  Aires  and  (.'hile. 
'I'he  views  of  the  commissioners,  which  in  many  respects  differ,  were  embodietl  in 
sei)arate  reports.  These  re])orts  were  duly  submitted  to  Congress,  as  was  also  a  si)ecial 
rei)ort  from  .loel  R.  Poinsett,  who  hatl  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  United  SUvtes  at  Buenos 
Aires.  The  general  tenor  of  the  reports  was  unfavorable  to  the  recognition  of  inde¬ 
pendence  at  that  time,  but  this  did  not  deter  Hr.  Clay  from  moving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Harch,  1818,  an  appropriation  for  the  .salary  of  a  minister  to  the 
government  which  had  its  seat  at  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1822  that 
recognition  of  independence  began  to  be  extended  to  the  new  American  nations. 
Against  such  recognition,  the  Spanish  Jlinister  at  Wa.shington,  in  the  name  of  his 
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Government,  solemnly  protested,  hut  the  ac  tion  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated, 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secrctarj'  of  State,  on 
grounds  both  of  riglit  and  of  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Spanish  Minister  against  the  action  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  refusal  of  his  Government  for  nuiny  years  thereafter  to  recognize  the  inde- 
])endence  of  its  fornu*r  colonies,  that  independence  had  bc»come  an  irn'vocable  reality. 
That  of  which  Bolivar  and  his  disci])les  had  dreamed  had  come  to  pass. 

Soon  after  the  rc'cognition  of  the  South  American  Governments  by  the  United 
States  a  situation  arose  in  which  it  became  nec-essary  for  the  latter  to  consider  what 
seemed  to  be  a  momentous  stej)  in  its  relations  with  the  countries  whose  advent  into 
the  family  of  nations  it  had  so  heartily  applauded. 

On  December  7,  1824,  Bolivar,  as  head  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  sent  out  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  to  send  repre.sentatives  to  a  congress  at  Panama.  Subse- 
cjuently  an  invitation  to  attcmd  the  conference  was  extended  to  the  United  States  by 
the  ministers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico.  *  *  * 

At  this  time  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  Henry 
Clay  was  Secretaiy  of  State.  Although  they  were  carefid  to  safeguard  the  neutral 
position  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  proposal  for  a  congress  met  with  their  warm  and 
enthusiastic  approval.  With  a  long  vision  of  the  future,  they  sought  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  which  lay  before  them  to  establish  between  the  independent  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  friendship.  “  Having  been  the  first,  ” 
said  Adams,  “to  recognize  their  independence  and  to  sympathize  with  them,  so  far 
as  was  compatible  with  our  neutral  duties,  in  all  their  stniggles  and  sufferings  to 
acquire  it,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  intercourse  with  them  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  reciprocity  and  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  fraternal  friendship. 
To  extend  those  principles  to  all  our  commercial  relations  with  them,  and  to  hand 
down  that  friendship  to  future  ages,  is  congenial  to  the  highest  policy  of  the  Union, 
as  it  will  be  to  that  of  all  those  nations  and  their  posterity.  ”  Entering  into  the  matter 
more  particularly,  he  placed  the  interest  of  the  Uidted  States  in  the  congress  on  four 
grounds:  First,  that  of  promoting“the  principles  of  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse;” 
second,  the  adoption  of  liberal  principles  of  maritime  law,  including  the  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  the  proper  restriction  of  blockades;  third,  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  all  the  parties  that  each  would  “guard  by  its  own  means  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European  colony  within  its  borders,”  as  had  already  been 
announced  in  the  me.ssage  of  Monroe;  and  fourth,  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty. 

Animated  with  these  liberal  sentiments,  the  Pre.sident  nominated  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Richard  G.  Anderson  of  Kentucky  and  John  Sergeant  of  I’ennsylvania  as 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiarj'  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress.  *  *  * 

In  the  end  the  nominations  of  the  President  were  confirmed,  but  when  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  reached  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  congress  had  adjourned.  Four  gov¬ 
ernments  were  represented  in  it,  namely,  Colombia,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  The  assembly  held  10  meetings,  the  last  of  which  took  place  on  July  15, 
1826.  Repre.sentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Netherlands  were  present  on  the 
Isthmus  and,  although  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  congress,  no  doubt  freely  advised 
with  its  members. 

Four  agreements  were  signed  in  the  congress:  (1)  A  treaty  t)f  jx’rpetual  union, 
league,  and  confederation;  (2)  an  engagement  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  every 
two  years,  and  while  the  war  with  Spain  lasted,  every  year;  (3)  a  C(jnvention  specifying 
the  contributions  in  men,  in  ships,  and  in  money,  which  the  parties  should  make  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Spain;  and  (4)  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  their 
common  force.  To  a  great  extent  these  agreements  related  to  the  interests  which  the 
]>arties  had  as  bellig<“rents,  but  there  were  some  of  the  stipulations  which  had  a  far 
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wider  scope.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  council  for  the  interjiretation  of 
treaties  and  for  the  employment  of  conciliation  and  mediation  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disjmtes.  It  was  provided  that  all  differences  between  the  contracting: 
l)artie8  should  be  amicably  comijromised,  and  that  if  this  were  not  done,  such  differences 
should  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  formulation  ef 
an  amicable  recommendation.  In  case  of  complaints  or  injuries,  the  i>arties  were  not 
to  declare  war  or  to  resort  to  reprisals  without  first  submitting  their  grievances  to 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly.  Nor  was  any  of  the  parties  to  go  to  war  against 
an  outsider  withtuit  st)liciting  the  good  offices,  interpKisition,  and  mediation  of  the 
allies.  Any  contracting  party  violating  these  stipulations  either  by  going  to  war 
with  another  or  by  failing  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  confederation  and  was  to  be  incapable  of  restoration, 
excei)t  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  contracting  parties  als^)  pledged  themselves  to 
cooi)erate  to  i)revcnt  colonial  settlements  within  their  borders,  and  as  soon  as  their 
boundaries  were  determined,  mutually  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  their  respective 
territories. 

The.se  benevolent  i^ropo.sals,  which  strongly  remind  us  of  some  that  are  put  forth 
to-day,  were  not  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  agreements  signed  at  Panama 
were  ratified  by  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties — Colombia— and  by  Colombia 
only  in  part.  In  reality  the  conditions  at  the  time  were  such  that  effective  cooperation 
was  scarcely  jwssible.  *  *  * 

Numerous  conferences  subsequent  to  this  are  dealt  with.  It  was 
not  until  the  conference  of  1889,  inaugurated  at  the  instance  of 
Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine,  that  a  general  attendance  of 
representatives  from  the  various  American  Governments  was  secured. 
According  to  Mr.  Moore: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  length,  by  an  act  of  May  24,1888,  authorized 
the  President  to  invite  the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Central  and  .South  America,  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference 
to  meet  at  Washington  on  October  2,  1889.  The  subjects  proposed  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  were:  (1)  Measures  tending  to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  nations;  (2)  measures  toward  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union;  (3)  the  establishment  of  frequent  communications  between  the  various  coun¬ 
tries;  (4)  uniform  customs  regulations;  (5)  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
(6)  laws  for  the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks;  (7)  extradition; 
(8)  the  adoption  of  a  common  silver  coin;  (9)  the  formulation  of  “a  definite  plan  of 
arbitration  of  all  questions,  disputes,  and  differences  that  may  now  or  hereafter  exist  ” 
between  the  American  nations,  “to  the  end  that  all  difficulties  and  disputes  between 
such  nations  may  be  peaceably  settled  and  wars  prevented.” 

When  the  conference  assembled  Mr.  Blaine  again  occupied  the  post  of  .Secretary  of 
State.  Ilis  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  This  was  the  first  of 
what  have  come  to  be  distinctively  known  as  the  International  American  Conferences, 
of  which  four  have  already  been  held,  and  the  fifth  of  which  would  now  be  in  ses.sion 
but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  unfortunate  conflict  in  Europe. 

The  first  conference  continued  to  sit  until  the  19th  of  April,  1800.  Various  imjiur- 
tant  international  agreements  were  formulated.  *  *  * 

.Vn  agreement  destined  to  produce  practical  result  was  that  by  which  was  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Rejuiblics,  now  known  by  the  short  title  of  the 
Pau-.\merican  Union.  This  organization,  after  20  years  of  active  usefulness,  had 
the  good  fortune  four  years  ago  to  be  installed  at  Washington  in  a  building  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  architecture  in  the  country. 
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Anothor  measure  that  has  yielded  definite  lesults  was  the  fur  the  prose- 

eution  of  surveys  for  what  is  popularly  kjiowii  as  the  liitercoiitineulal  Railway. 
.\lt!iou_';h  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  railway  will  in  the  near  future  furnish  an 
actual  means  of  trans]>ortation  Ijetween.  for  instance.  New  A'ork  and  Jhienos  Aires, 
yet  the  various  links  in  the  cliain  of  railways  to  which  the  name  of  Intercontinental  is 
applical.de  have  been  steadily  jn'oyre.ssius;,  and  many  of  them  are  in  actual  use  for 
purposes  of  transi)ortation.  *  *  * 

Between  the  First  and  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  an 
interval  of  more  than  11  years  ela])sed.  The  second  conference  sat  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  from  October  22,  1!H)I .  to  January  31.  1!)()2.  (Jue  of  its  notable  results  is  the 
fact  that  by  means  of  it  the  American  nations  became  parties  to  The  liable  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1899  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Moreover,  a  |)roject 
of  a  treaty  was  adopted  for  the  arbitration,  as  between  American  nations,  of  pecu¬ 
niary  claims.  This  treaty  was  siyned  by  the  delegations  of  all  the  cotinlries  rei)re- 
sented  in  the  conference.  It  obligated  the  contracting  jiarties  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague  all  claims  for  pecuniary  lo.sses 
or  damage  which  might  be  presented  by  their  respective  citizens  when  such  claims 
were  of  sulficient  importance  to  justify  the  exj)ense  of  arbitration;  but  it  also  ])ermit- 
ted  the  contracting  ])arties  to  organize  a  special  jurisdicthm  in  case  they  should  so 
desire. 

The  Third  International  American  (’onference  was  held  In  Itio  de  Janeiro  in  190(i 
and  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  certain  treaties  or  conventions,  two  fif  which  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  One  was  the  convention  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Mexico  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims.  The  other  is  the  conven¬ 
tion  j)roviding  for  the  creation  of  what  is  known  as  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  to  fornndate  codes  of  international  law  for  the  American  nations.  This  com¬ 
mission  held  its  first  meeting  at  l!io  de  .Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1912  and  is.  to  hold 
a  second  meeting  at  the  same  place  in  the  summer  of  1915.  At  the  first  meeting  the 
commission  was  divided  into  committees,  to  each  of  which  is  intrusted  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  drafts  of  statutes  on  certain  designated  subjects.  The  work  of  the  commission 
is  to  be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the  tJovernments  concerned  or  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  (Amference,  and  so  far  as  its  jwovisions  may  be  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  be  brought  before  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Tlie  Hague  when  conditions  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  revival  of  that  a.ssembly. 

The  Fourth  International  American  Conference  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 
It  was  notable  for  having  finally  dealt  with  all  the  subjects  on  its  program,  including 
treaties  relating  to  jiatents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights.  A  treaty  was  also  made 
for  the  indefinite  exten.sion  of  the  agreement  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims. 
In  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  fourth  conference  sj)ecial  reference  is  made  to 
the  harmony  which  characterized  its  deliberations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
quite  ai)art  from  the  actual  work  accomplished,  the  free  interchange  of  views  in 
friendly  conference  between  representative  men  from  all  ])art.''  of  .\merica  can  not 
fail  to  create  a  l)etter  understaiiding  and  to  draw  clo.ser  the  relations  between  the 
Countries  concerned.  This  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  International 
American  Conferences.  The  process  of  assimilating  or  harmonizing  legal  rides  and 
remedies  in  countries  whose  systems  of  jurisprudence  are  derived  from  different 
sotirces  is  necessarily  slow  and  uncertain.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  serious  obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  a  free  and  beneficial  intercourse. 

The  Native  Races,  in  tho  Jaminry  number  of  the  Century,  is  the 
third  paper  of  tlie  “South  of  Panama”  series  hy  Prof.  Edward 
Alsworth  Koss.  The  fascinatino;  subject  of  Incaic  and  pre-Incaie 
civilization  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  wonderful  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples  whicli  have  been  uncov- 


AT  THK  MAltKET.  SRT’AXI,  I’KRU. 

Hut  the  ultra-Parisian  styles  on  the  Prado  seem  simple  and  natural  beside  the  eostume  of  the 
chola.  The  lower  part  of  her  IxKiy  is  ballooned  out  with  a  great  number  of  short  skirts.  On 
her  feet  are  high  iKJOts  with  exaggerated  French  heels.  A  fringed  siik  shawl,  draped  from 
her  shoulders,  obliterates  her  waist  line.  Her  ears  carry  large  pendants,  while  her  head  is 
surmounted  by  a  high,  bell-crowned,  narrow-brimmed,  enameled  straw  hat.”  (From  ‘‘The 
Native  Races,”  by  Krtward  .Msworth  Ross,  in  the  Century  for  January,  lObl.) 
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ered  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  the  remarkable  earth  sculpture  of 
the  famed  sacred  valley  of  the  T>ubaml)a.  Prof.  Boss  writes  in 
part  as  follows; 

Cuzco,  more  than  2  miles  aloft,  once  city  of  Manco  Ca])ac,  center  of  the  Inca  culture, 
and  capital  of  a  great  aboriginal  em]»iro,  with  its  many  furlongs  of  ancient  walls,  its 
Tem])le  of  the  Sun,  its  s])lendid  churches,  and  its  megalithic  fortress  of  .Sacsahuanian , 
is,  to  lovers  of  the  ])ast,  the  most  fascinating  spot  in  the  Xew  World.  One  day, 
surely,  it  will  he  a  great  goal  of  pilgrimage,  like  Rome,  .lerusalem,  or  ('airo.  Within  a 
de<-ade  or  two  Cuzco  will  ])ossess  comfortable  hotels  from  which  ])arties  of  “see- 
America-tirst"  travelers  wdll  tour  in  automobiles,  vksiting  within  ;10  leagues  the 
greatest  monuments  and  the  most  im])re.ssive  mountain  scenery  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  Cook  who  should  organize  a  good  touri.st  service,  make  known  the 
wonders  of  the  region,  and  turn  in  this  direction  a  stream  of  appreciative  travelers, 
would  make  his  fortune,  while  at  the  .same  time  giving  encouragement  to  American 
archicology. 

Since  the  uncovering  by  the  Yale  expedition,  led  by  Prof.  Hiram  Hingham,  of 
the  wonderful  stone  city  of  Machepicchu,  perched  2,000  feet  above  the  brawling 
rrubamba  at  a  point  about  two  days’  journey  from  Cuzco — a  relic  of  the  pre-Incan 
I)eriod  of  which  the  Incas  themselves  knew  nothing — the  intellectuals  of  Cuzco  have 
been  in  a  ferment  over  aboriginal  America.  At  every  social  gathering  you  hc'ar 
animated  discussions  of  ancient  walls  and  monuments,  ])rehistoric  conquests  and 
migrations,  Kechua  language  and  customs.  Dr.  (Jiesecke,  the  American  rector  of 
the  University  of  Cuzco,  has  traveled  more  than  ](),()00  miles  visiting  and  searching 
for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

“Do  you  expect  more  finds?”  I  asked  him. 

“Many,”  he  replied  emphatically.  “Why,  as  yet  we  haven’t  more  than  scratched 
the  surface.” 

Portions  of  14  palaces  of  Inca  rulers  line  the  streets  of  Cuzco,  and  much  of  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Church  of  San  Domingo. 
These  walls  are  of  finely  cut  blocks  laid  in  courses  without  cement.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  joints  in  this  wall  will  not  admit  the  point  of  a  knife  blade.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  a  needle,  or  even  a  hair,  can  not  be  inserted  between  these  great  blocks. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  finest  mason’s  work  in  the  world;  yet  the  microscope  shows  that 
these  stones  were  wrought  not  with  iron  or  steel,  but  with  tools  of  champi,  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin. 

The  front  of  the  wall  inclines  a  little  away  from  the  street  and  the  corners  are  beauti¬ 
fully  rounded.  The  Incas  were  ignorant  of  the  arch,  so  a  gateway  or  doorway  is 
spanned  by  a  single  great  beam  of  stone,  giving  the  effect  of  an  Egyptian  portal.  On 
certain  adjacent  blocks  in  the  temple  wall  the  masons  left  little  knobs,  which  seem 
to  be  grouped  in  a  definite  order.  The  prior  of  the  convent  suggested  that  these 
projections  represent  quippus,  or  writing  by  means  of  knots  in  strings,  and  give  the 
date  and  builder  of  the  wall.  In  some  stones  there  are  many  holes,  drilled  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  plates  of  gold  forming  the  great  image  of  the  sun,  which  later 
were  removed  in  order  to  make  up  the  ransom  of  Aatahuallpa. 

Not  only'  are  there  thousands  of  square  yards  of  Inca  wall  visible  in  Cuzco,  but 
unknown  stretches  of  such  walls  have  been  plastered  over.  Some  day  they  will  be 
reverently  restored  by  men  more  capable  of  appreciating  that  wonderful  indigenous 
civilization  than  the  avaricious  adventurers  who  brutally  destroyed  it.  Although  the 
laws  of  Peru  protect  Inca  remains,  vandalism  continues.  Poking  about  the  inner 
courts  of  Cuzco  I  came  upon  masons,  red-handed,  pulling  down  a  line  old  wall,  with 
stones  as  big  as  a  bureau,  in  order  to  get  cheap  material  for  some  mean  construction 
of  their  own. 
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But  the  stupendous  stonework  of  the  vast  fortress  above  Cuzco  belongs  to  a  period 
long  before  the  sun  worshippers.  Of  the  origin  of  these  walls  the  Incas  knew  nothing. 
They  are  monuments,  perhaps,  of  the  same  civilization  that  at  Tiahuanacu,  a  few 
miles  south  of  l.ake  Titicaca,  at  an  elevation  of  12,900  feet,  left  the  mins  of  a  city  of 
a  million  inhabitants,  which  the  archseologists  can  account  for  only  by  supposing  it 
dates  from  a  period  when  the  Andean  plateau  was  thousands  of  feet  lower  than  it 
now  is  and  enjoyed  a  milder  climate.  At  the  fortress  of  Ollantay-tambo,  a  day’s  ride 
from  (.’uzco,  there  is  a  row  of  six  porphyry  slabs  ranging  in  height  from  11  to  13  feet, 
5  to  7  feet  wide,  and  3  to  G  feet  tliick.  Another  block  is  14  by  5  by  3.  These  stones 
must  have  been  sawed  out,  for  at  the  bottom  of  certain  cuts  one  finds  the  thin  groove 
left  by  a  stone  saw.  Halfway  up  the  slope  from  the  Urubamba  lie  the  “Tired  stones,” 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  the  ancient  workmen  abandoned  on  their  way  to  the 
fortress.  One  appeared  to  be  9  feet  by  7  by  5;  another  15  by  10,  with  3  feet  of  thick¬ 
ness  visible  above  ground.  All  these  came  from  a  quarry  across  the  river  and  3,000 
feet  up  the  mountain.  How  such  monoliths  were  brought  to  their  present  resting 
place  beggars  the  imagination.  *  *  * 

Three  hours  in  the  saddle  from  Cuzco  is  Chinchero,  a  town  of  almost  pure  Indian 
population.  Its  plaza  occupies  the  site  of  a  great  Inca  palace,  the  niched  side  wall 
of  which  is  still  standing.  Terraced  fields  as  even  as  a  billiard  table,  sustained  by 
laborious  walls  of  cut  granite,  line  the  slope  below  the  palace.  Royal  gardens  they 
must  have  been,  tilled  to  perfection,  for  no  mere  hind_would  rear  such  walls  for  his 
fields.  Then  comes  a  granite  knob,  with  a  great  number  of  seats,  stairways,  and 
passages  cut  with  beautiful  precision  in  the  living  rock.  Here,  no  doubt,  were  wont 
to  sit  the  Incas  while  they  took  their  ease  and  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the 
land  tliey  had^blessed  with*  peace  and  pros])erity.  On  the  one  side  they  could  see 
verdant. vales  and  slopes,  bearing  shelves  of  abundance,  against  a  remote  background 
oTred  ridges,  and  beyond  that  a  glorious  amphitheater  of  purple,  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains.  On  the  other  side  a  wild  glen  drew  their  glance  down  into  a  darkling  canyon 
leading  precipitately  into  the  Umbamba,  thousands  of  feet  below.  One  longs  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  these  chiefs  as,  followed  by  attendants,  they  descended  from  their 
common  hall  to  lounge  in  their  lookout  seats  through  a  bright  afternoon  and  watch 
the  living  panorama  pass  through  its  ever-changing  ])hase8  of  light  and  color  and 
shadow. 

A\'e  entered  the  church  on  the  terrace  above  the  plaza  a  church  older,  perhaps, 
than  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  found  it  packed  with  700  Indians,  every  woman 
in  her  striped  homespun  shawl,  every  man  in  his  striped  poncho.  Not  this  side  the 
Idama  Temjde  in  Peking  have  1  come  upon  a  spectacle  so  weird  and  outlandish.  The 
eyes  of  the  kneeling  worshipers  followed  the  chanting  proce.ssion  as  it  wound  its  way 
about  the  church,  and  at  the  su}>reme  instant  of  the  mass  they  lifted  their  hands, 
pressed  palm  to  palm,  and  yearned  toward  the  altar  in  a  mute  but])assionate  adoration. 
*  *  * 

A  day  from  Cuzco  brings  one  down  into  the  deep,  romantic  valley  of  the  Urubamba. 
which  for  about  100  miles  until  the  river  breaks  through  the  main  Cordilleras  and 
descends  through  the  forested  Montana  to  become  the  Amazon  constituted  the  heart 
of  the  old  native  civilization.  In  western  China  1  sui)posed  I  had  found  the  climax 
of  man’s  endeavors  to  extend  by  a  limitless  toil  the  food-bearing  area,  but  the  protligies 
of  earth  sculpture  along  the  Urubamba  suf])ass  even  those  of  garden-like  Szechuen. 
The  valley  floor,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mde  in  width,  has  been  molded  into  beautiful 
terraces,  each  of  some  acres  in  exUmt,  and  from  G  to  9  feet  above  the  next  lower  one. 
The  line  of  drop  of  these  fields  is  a  diagonal  between  the  direction  of  the  river  and  the 
slo])e  from  the  sides  of  the|valley  tow^ard  the  river.  The  making  of  these  regular 
terraces  was  a  work  for  Titans.  Yet  it  was  completed  before  the  Sjianiard  appeared 
on  the  scene. 
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Conrtfsy  of  thi*  National  (leoffruphic  Mu^a/ino. 

PERUVIAN  INDIAN  WEAVING  A  PONCHO. 

AVe  pntpred  the  church  on  the  terrace  above  the  plaza— a  church  older,  perhaps,  than  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims— and  found  it  packed  with  700  Indians,  every  womtui  in  her  striped  homespun  shawl,  every 
man  in  his  strijted  poncho.”  (Prom  “The  Native  Races.”  hy  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  in  the  Century 
for  January,  1915.) 
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Scarcely  less  wonderful  are  the  narrow  terraces,  the  andenes,  which  make  a  stair¬ 
case  to  the  heisrht  of  1,000  or  even  1 .500  feet  np  the  slojies.  in  jdaces  where  some  stream 
from  the  snow  lields  can  he  captured  for  irrifration  and  led  frnrgling  down  from  terrac(‘ 
to  terrace.  I'he  walls  of  the  andenes  are  made  of  rough-litted  stones,  and  are  from 
1  to  15  feet  hisrh.  The  andenes  narrow  as  the  sloi)e  becomes  steeper,  until  you  find  a 
wall  12  feet  hii;h  built  in  order  to  ftain  for  cultivation  a  strip  of  earth  not  over  a  yard 
wide.  Xo  doubt  in  many  cases  the  earth  was  l)rou"ht  in  baskets  from  pockets  amoiyt; 
the  distance  rocks.  Surely  nowhere  o^the  globe  has  so  much  sweat  been  paid  for  a 
foot  of  soil  as  here.  Nowadays  the  population  is  much  sparser  than  of  yore,  the  food 
struggle  is  less  dire,  and  the  upper  terraces  have  therefore  been  left  wholly  to  the  weeds. 

The  earth  scul])ture  of  this  valley  could  have  been  ])roduced  only  under  three 
conditions;  First,  a  population  multiplying  at  a  natural  rate.  Even  to-day  among  the 
Kechuas  reproduction  begins  soon  after  puberty;  “i>roving”  precedes  marriage,  and 
the  unmarried  mother  of  a  cou])le  of  boys  is  a  particularly  desirable  person,  because 
boys  are  an  asset.  8econd,  lack  of  opportunity  to  expand.  The  Kechuas  must  have 
Ijcen  bottled  up  between  the  warlike  Aymaras  to  the  south  and  the  savage  wielders 
of  the  poisoned  dart  to  the  north  of  them  in  the  jungles  along  the  Lower  Urubamba. 
Third,  a  long  period  of  occupancy.  (Inly  the  toil  of  several  generations  can  account 
for  such  prodigies  of  earthwork  as  we  find  in  this  region. 

So  one  imagines  a  people  of  few  wants,  unwarlike,  unadventurous,  home-loving,  as 
industrious  as  the  denizens  of  an  ant  hill,  who,  clad  in  two  garments,  bore  earth  on 
their  bachs,  dressed  stones,  reared  walls,  and  opened  ditches,  content  if  the  day's 
work  brought  a  listful  of  beans  or  a  double  handful  of  parched  corn.  Only  the  occa¬ 
sional  religious  festival,  v  ith  dance  and  a  chicha  debauch,  brightened  the  gray  of  a 
toilsome  existence.  So  that  this  remote  valley  is  a  peephole  into  the  old  simple  life 
of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  trade  and  wants  and  letters  -  the  life  of  Egypt  and 
Habylonia,  of  Hittites  and  Etruscans,  before  ever  there  was  Jew  or  Greek  or  Roman. 

Economic  Conditions  To-day  in  Argentina,  by  George  E.  Roberts, 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  the  leading  article  in  The 
Americas  for  December.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  a  justifiable  confidence  in  the  future  prosjierity  of  the  great 
Republic : 

The  ups  and  downs,  booms  and  reverses,  of  the  leading  countries  of  South  America 
have  been  very  like  the  similar  experiences  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  have  a  keener  insight  into  conditions  in  South  America 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  those  countries  than  would 
naturally  be  found  in  Europe,  for  our  people  have  gone  through  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  development.  Every  State  in  the  United  States  has  had  the  land  boom  that 
accompanies  a  rush  of  settlement,  and  the  period  of  reaction  that  follows  after  the 
settlers  have  spent  the  little  capital  ihey  brought  in,  and  while  they  are  establishing 
themselves.  Every  one  of  them  has  seen  years  of  short  crops  and  hard  times  in  the 
pioneer  period,  and  great  areas  of  what  are  now  rich  States  were  once  sold  under  mort¬ 
gages.  Rich  men,  some  of  them  famous  in  the  history  of  this  country,  have  been 
broken  by  land  speculation  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  disastrous  panics,  originating 
in  land  speculation,  have  f?\vept  over  this  country  in  about  every  20  years  of  its  history. 

For  example,  the  period  of  town-lot  speculation  in  our  M'estem  States  in  the  latter 
eighties,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1893,  is  well  within  the  recollections  of  mature 
business  men.  They  have  not  foigotten  the  scores  of  savings  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  which  were  carried  down  by  the  weight  of  farm  mortgages  in  default,  or 
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I'pper:  View  of  the  Riachuclo  section  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  city. 
Lower;  The  .Vvellaneda  Bridge  over  the  Rio  Riachuelo. 
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the  list  of  raihvay  receiverships,  iiicliuliiig  nearly  all  the  mileage  that  had  been  rashly 
extended  into  the  new  regiojis.  And  yet  those  western  farms  are  selling  to-day  at 
prices  nobody  dreamed  of  in  the  boom  times.  The  predictions  of  the  town-lot  pro¬ 
moter  have  not  all  been  realized,  but  the  growth  of  the  country  in  productiveness  and 
solid  wealth  has  gone  beymul  the  most  .sanguine  expectations. 

Argentina,  prior  to  the  year  1913,  had  enjoyed  some  10  years  or  more  of  great  pros¬ 
perity,  which  placed  it  permanently  far  in  advance  of  its  position  prior  to  that  period. 
Whatever  speculative  bubbles  there  may  have  been  on  the  surface  of  this  progress, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  depth  and  volume  of  the  movement,  and  the  causes 
for  it  are  perfectly  clear.  Amidst  the  great  industrial  development  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  during  the  last  20  years,  agriculture  has  fallen 
relatively  behind.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  that  in  the  j)revious  20  years  agri¬ 
culture  ha<l  forged  ahead  of  the  other  industries.  1  >uring  the  period  of  railway  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Mi3.sisaippi  Valley,  while  that  great  expanse  of  fertile  lands  was  being 
offered  practically  free  for  settlement,  there  was  literally  an  overpro<luction  of  the 
farm  staples,  with  the  result  that  they  fell  to  unremunerative  j)rices,  and  farming 
became  an  almost  hopeless  occupation.  The  tide  of  migration  turned  from  the  farms 
bi  the  cities  and  ran  in  this  direction  until  about  the  opening  of  the  new  centur\-. 

By  this  time  the  cheap  and  readily  tilled  lands  of  the  United  States  were  in  farms, 
the  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns  began  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  food 
producers  and  food  consumers,  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural 
staples,  like  cotton  and  wool,  began  to  rise.  These  were  the  conditions  that  opened 
a  new  era  for  such  countries  as  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  with  their  great  areas 
of  cheap  and  productive  lands.  With  the  rising  prices  of  lands  in  the  United  States 
and  rising  prices  of  farm  products,  capital  flowed  freely  into  these  new  countries  to 
build  railways  and  bring  the  raw  lands  into  use.  It  was  a  natural  and  wholesome 
movement.  The  world  wanted,  and  still  wants,  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  clothing 
to  restore  industiy  to  its  proper  balance,  and  for  these  products  South  America  has 
capabilities  that  for  all  present  puri)oses  we  may  consider  limitless. 

In  1895  the  land  area  under  cidtivation  in  Argentina  was  12,230,000  acres,  and  in 
1913  it  was  about  57,000,000  acres.  No  longer  ago  than  1900  the  total  exports  of 
Argentina,  valued  in  the  gold  peso,  were  $154,600,000,  and  the  total  imports  $113,- 
959,000.  From  these  figures  they  have  mounted  steadily  upward  until  in  the  year 
1913  they  aggregated,  respectively,  $485,505,547  and  $421,352,542,  an  increase  of 
over  300  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  railway  mileage  has  been  doubled.  Since 
1895  the  population  of  the  country  has  risen  from  4,000,000  to  8,000,000,  and  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  from  603,854  to  1,585,000.  Such  gains  as  these,  of  course,  give 
occasion  for  more  or  less  spectdation,  but  the  increased  productiveness  and  buying 
power  of  the  country  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  future  are  facts  of  real  significance. 

Against  its  rapid  increase  in  wealth  Argentina  has  a  large  foreign  debt  for  its  rail¬ 
ways,  public  works  of  various  kinds,  and  private  capital  loaned  or  invested.  The 
London  Statist  recently  estimated  the  British  investments  at  about  $1,450,000,000, 
French  investments  at  nearly  $100,000,000,  and  German  investments  at  about  $300,- 
000,000,  including  the  shipping  in  the  Argentine  trade.  Investments  of  this  class 
have  been  largely  increased  during  the  last  10  years,  and  not  only  have  they  added 
greatly  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  but  the  expenditures  in  construction 
have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  that  has  prevailed. 

As  an  exami)le  of  this  railway  expansion  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  system  may  be 
named,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Chilean  Trans-Andine,  provides  a  transconti¬ 
nental  road.  The  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  system  10  years  ago  was  operating  791  miles 
of  road,  and  now  has  3,473  miles  in  operation.  For  its  fiscal  year  1903-4  the  gross 
receipts  were  $4,795,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  they  were  $24,405,000.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  increase  of  mileage,  largely  into  new  territory,  and  the  unfavorable 
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HACLIXCi  WHEAT  TO  MARKET  IN’  ARGENTINA. 

‘The  world  wanted,  and  still  wants,  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  clothins  to  restore  indu.^try  to  its  proper 
balance,  and  for  these  products  South  America  has  capabilities  that  for  all  present  purposes  we  may 
consider  limitless.”  (George  E.  Roberts,  in  ‘‘Economic  Conditions  To-day  in  .\rgentina,”  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Americas.) 
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‘  With  the  rising  prices  of  lands  in  the  United  States  and  rising  prices  of  farm  products,  capital  flowed 
freely  into  these  new  coimtries  to  build  railways  and  bring  the  raw  lands  into  use.”  (tleorge  E. 
Roberts  in  the  December  number  of  The  A  mericas.) 
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business  conditions  of  the  last  year,  the  system  was  operated  last  year  on  a  basis  of 
62.63  per  cent  of  its  receipts,  meeting  all  fixed  charges  and  the  dividends  upon  its 
preferred  stock.  All  of  the  new  lines  have  not  done  so  well,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  situation  that  does  not  seem  familiar  to  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  United  States.  The  railroads  have  been  built  ahead  of  the  population, 
but  in  a  country  capable  of  supporting  an  ample  population  to  make  them  eventually 
remunerative. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  period  of  prosperity  was  the  placing  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  definitely  upon  a  gold  basis.  Prior  to  1899  the  country  had  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  which  fluctuated  violently  in  value  from  one  season  of 
the  year  to  another,  so  that  great  uncertainty  attached  to  all  international  transactions. 
In  a  country  which  sold  so  laige  a  proportion  of  its  products  abroad  and  bought  so  much 
abroad,  this  condition  was  very  injurious.  In  1898  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward 
giving  this  currency  a  fixed  value  in  gold  by  establishing  a  gold-conversion  fund. 
The  Government  has  made  certain  contributions  to  the  fund,  but  most  of  the  gold 
reserve  has  been  imported  and  deposited  by  the  banks  in  exchange  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  currency.  Since  1899  the  Government  has  abstained  entirely  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  of  issuing  paper  money  to  pay  its  current  expenses,  but  has  financed 
itself  by  borrowing,  when  borrowing  was  necessary,  in  a  regular  manner.  The  sta' 
bility  of  the  monetary  system,  therefore,  has  not  been  disturbed  by  treasury  deficits, 
and  as  the  result  of  expanding  exports  and  favorable  trade  balances  the  gold  reserve 
grew  steadily  until  at  the  close  of  June,  1913,  it  stood  in  round  numbers  at  $264,000,000 
Argentine  gold. 

When  the  conversion  fund  was  established,  the  question  of  whether  the  paper 
money  then  in  circulation  should  be  redeemed  at  its  face  value  or  at  the  average  gold 
value  at  which  it  had  been  circulating  for  years  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
latter  policy  adopted  as  the  most  equitable  and  practical.  To  have  suddenly  doubled 
the  value  of  the  money  that  liad  long  been  in  circulation  would  have  not  only  cut  in 
two  the  current  scale  of  commodity  prices,  but  in  effect  doubled  every  item  of  outstand¬ 
ing  indebtedness.  In  pursuing  the  policy  adopted  the  Government  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Russia  and  Japan,  which  a  few  years  prexdously  reduced  the  value  of  their 
monetary  units  in  resuming  specie  payments.  The  redemption  rate  of  the  Argentine 
paper  peso  was  fixed  at  44  centavos,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar. 
The  value  of  the  latter  in  United  States  money  is  96.5  cents.  The  convertibility  of 
the  ])aper  money  lias  been  regularly  maintained  from  the  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
version  fund  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  Euroiiean  war,  when  for  prudentnil 
reasons  it  was  temporarily  susiiended. 

As  the  fund  stands  at  $221,000,000  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  throw  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Argentina  in  the  near  future,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  jiayments  will  soon  be  resumed.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
proportion  to  its  volume  of  foreign  trade,  or  of  currency  in  circulation,  the  gold  reserve  of 
Argentina  is  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  emphasized  that  for  15  years  the  currency  of  Argentina  has  had 
a  fixed  meaning,  and  that  it  has  been  held  as  steadfastly  to  that  meaning  as  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  United  States.  No  doubt  this  fact,  together  with  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  public  obligations  of  Argentina  have  been  observed,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  free  movement  of  capital  into  that  country  since  1900.  *  *  * 

The  fundamental  strength  of  Argentina’s  position  is  that  her  products  are  com¬ 
modities  that  the  world  must  have.  The  fact  is  that  her  reinforcements  of  foodstufis 
and  raw  material  are  just  in  time.  There  is  no  surer  basis  for  commerce  or  for  invest¬ 
ments  than  these.  The  world  will  .send  its  ships  to  the  River  Plate  for  all  the  grain 
and  meat  and  wool  that  can  be  piled  upon  its  banks,  and  the  people  who  produce  what 
Argentina  wants  to  buy  will  make  no  mistake  if  they  are  on  hand  with  their  goods. 
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Guayaquil,  Ecuador’s  Commercial  Capital,  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  is  an  excellent  description  of  this 
important  Ecuadorian  port,  as  witness  the  following  excerpts: 

Guayaquil,  the  largej>t  i)ort  and  tlie  chief  commercial  city  of  Ecuador,  is  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Guavas,  about  70  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  splendid 
situation,  at  the  end  of  deep-water  navigation,  and  at  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of  rivers  that  spread  over  much  of  the  country  that  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Andes.  *  *  * 

Hounding  a  bend  in  the  river  we  pass  a  number  of  shii)building  yards  and  factories, 
and  tlien,  as  our  steamer  slowly  tlraws  U])  to  her  anchorage,  the  whole  of  the  busy 
water  front  is  revealed  to  our  view  like  the  unrolling  of  a  scene  in  a  j>anorama.  Backed 
by  low  hills,  the  city  lies  on  a  piece  of  level  ground  in  an  open  and  beautiful  situa¬ 
tion,  stretching  for  several  miles  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which  is  at  this  point  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  deep  enough  for  steamers  of  considerable  size.  The  whole  of 
the  water  front  is  occui)ied  by  jetties  and  piers,  where  craft  of  many  different  types 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  twin  spires  of  the  cathedral  and  numerous 
churches  stand  up,  white  and  gleaming,  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  fine  buildings 
face  the  water,  and  on  a  wide  tlioroughfare  between  them  and  the  water  streams  of 
traffic  iiass  to  and  fro. 

The  first  impression  of  (iuayaquil  is  tiiat  it  is  a  large  and  busy  jdace,  with  consid¬ 
erable  local  and  foreign  trade-  an  imiwession  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  srpiares  with  .streets  running  ])arallel  to  the  river  inter- 
eectetl  by  others  at  right  angles  to  it.  buildings  are  large  and  in  gorxl  style,  and  there 
is  a  general  air  of  businesslike  activity.  The  streets,  well  cambered  and  paved 
with  blocks  of  gray  stone,  are  remarkably  wide,  many  of  tiiem  are  lined  with  trees, 
and  the  whole  city  has  been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  with  decideelly 
good  effect.  *  *  * 

I  A  walk  through  the  busier  streets  shows  that  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
city  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  There  are  many  large  offices  and  stores,  the 
latter  exhibiting  splendid  stocks  of  goods  behind  their  big  plate-glass  windows. 
Commerce  and  trade  are  chiefly  located  on  the  water  front  and  in  the  streets  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Malecon,  one  side  occupied  by  large  commercial  houses  and  the  other 
open  to  the  river,  though  no  wider  than  other  streets  in  the  city,  has  room  for  three 
street-car  lines  (one  of  them  electric)  and  a  double  railroad  track  without  incom¬ 
moding  the  ordinary  street  traffic.  All  along  the  river  side  piers  are  built  out  over 
the  grotm  bank,  connecting  with  floating  landing  stages  where  cargo  is  landed  from 
all  kinds  of  small  craft,  river  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  lighters,  and  cayucas,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  railroad  for  conveyance  to  the  customhouse  or  carried  to  nearby 
warehouses.  Gut  on  the  river  ocean  steamers  lie  at  anchor,  tugs  and  motor  launches 
race  along  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  steam  ferryboats  slowly  plow  their  way  across 
the  river  from  Duran,  the  terminus  of  the  Quito  Railroad,  and  cayucas  are  dexter¬ 
ously  paddled  in  and  out  among  the  piers  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  swift  tide.  Life 
and  movement  are  incessant,  and  the  busy  scene,  on  water  and  on  land,  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city. 

Tin*  three  streets  running  parallel  to  the  Malecon  are  just  as  full  of  business  as  the 
water  front,  and  here  we  find  the  largest  banks,  many  commercial  houses,  and  large 
storr's.  Thes<^  thoroughfares  for  a  givat  part  of  their  length  are  of  even  greater  width 
than  the  other  streets  in  the  city,  comparing  very'  favorably  in  this  respect  with 
streets  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Calle  Nueve  de 
Octubre  is  rendenHl  conspicuous  by  its  long  avenue  of  ficus  (calletl  in  Spanish 
“higuera”),  sturdy'  trees,  with  gnarled  stems,  bare  up  to  a  height  of  about  10  feet  and 
then  spreading  out  into  a  thick,  busliy  top.  These  tops  have  all  been  trimmetl  to  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  as  the  trees  are  of  very'  ev(*n  growth  the  effect  is  neat  and  regular 
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to  a  degree.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  avenue  of  trees  in  Guaya(jiiil,  but  it 
is  the  best  and  most  remarkable.  *  *  * 

The  chief  btisiness  in  Gtiayatiuil  is,  of  course,  the  export  of  cacao,  for  Ecuador  is 
one  of  the  greatest  proilucers  of  this  valtiable  food  product  in  the  world,  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  cacsio 
crop  and  the  market.  Most  of  the  finns  engaged  in  this  trade  have  their  oflices  and 
warehouses  on  or  near  the  Malecon  above  the  Galle  Nueve  de  Octubre,  conveniently 
situated  for  rec<“iving  the  product  from  the  river  craft  that  bring  it  down  from  the 
interior  and  for  sliipping  it  away  to  Europe  and  America,  while  the  liroad  streets  serve 
as  drying  grounds  for  the  rt'ddish-brown  beans. 

Guayaquil  is  particularly  well  jirovidwl  with  i)ublic  squares  and  open  spaces  such 
as  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  containing  a  line  bronze  tapiestrian  statue  of  the  great  liber- 
tador,  the  Plaza  Ptnlro  Carbo,  mar  the  M(‘rc?Hl  (’hurch,  and  the  Plazas  Montalvo, 
Ilocafuerte,  and  Sucre.  All  of  thes«‘  are  well  kept  and  bright  with  roses,  many-colored 
crotons,  and  otlu'r  tropical  plants,  besides  having  exctdlent  bronze  sUitues  of  men 
celebrabnl  in  the  history  of  the  country.  *  *  * 

The  city  has  an  excellent  stre<“t-car  system,  juirtially  electritied,  with  lines  running 
across  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  town  through  all  the  principal  streets.  It  is  well 
worth  the  visitor’s  while  to  make  a  trip  along  the  Calle  Industria,  lemling  from  the 
center  of  the  city  southward  to  the  district  where  the  chief  local  manufacturers  and 
shipbuilding  yards  are  located,  for  Guayaquil  has  many  other  industries  besides  tlios<“ 
directly  connectwl  with  the  cacao  tratle.  *  *  * 

Although  Guaya(|uil  is  only  about  2°  south  of  the  etpiator  the  climate  is  very  much 
cooler  than  might  be  expected,  the  dr>'  season,  lasting  from  May  to  December,  being 
the  best  part  of  the  year.  Visiting  the  city  during  the  month  of  August  the  writer 
found  the  days  Agreeably  cool  and  the  nights  almost  cold ;  even  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  from  noon  to  4  o’clock,  a  cloth  suit  could  be  worn  without  any  discomfort. 
This  surprising  coolness  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Humboldt  current,  a  stream  of  cold 
water  from  the  Antarctic  regions  that,  flowing  northwanl  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  makes  a  considerable  rwluction  in  the  tempt  rature.  Guayaquil,  though 
some  distance  from  the  8<“a,  is  yet  near  enough  to  get  some  of  the  benefit  from  this  cold 
current. 

As  an  example  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Ecuadorians  nothing  could  be  more 
illustrative  than  the  scheme  for  augm.?nting  the  city  water  supply,  laying  down  a 
modern  sj'stem  of  drainage  and  sc'werage,  improving  the  sanitarj'  arrangements  in 
general,  and  for  street  paving  that  is  now  being  put  into  <“xecution.  MTien  the  entire 
proj(“ct  lias  been  carrunl  out  Guayaquil  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest,  most  beautiful, 
and  attractive  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  *  *  * 

The  coolness  of  the  summer  months,  the  open  po.sition  of  the  city,  and  the  plentiful 
supplies  of  excellent  lish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  be  obtainwl.  go  far  toward  making 
life  in  Guayacpiil  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

The  Malecon  i^roiides  a  favorite  parade  in  the  late  afternoons  for  the  owners  of 
automobiles  (there  are  many  in  the  city),  while  for  the  less  wealtliy  inhabitants  ojien 
street  cars  are  run  along  the  .same  thoroughfare  iluring  the  evening  liours.  Motor 
boating  on  the  wide,  smooth  river  is  a  popular  pastime,  one  enthusiast  owning  a  very 
fast  hydroplane,  which  may  be  seen  dashing  over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  at  a  tremendous  speed,  the  great  stretches  of  water,  both  above  and  below 
the  city,  offering  boundless  opportunities  for  those  who  care  for  sports  of  this  nature. 

Most  advantageously  situated  for  both  interior  and  'exterior  commerce,  with  a 
large  area  of  fertile  country  beliind  it  and  a  deep,  wide  river  leading  to  the  open  sea 
in  front,  Guayaquil  is  a  city  to  be  reckoned  Avith  in  South  American' commerce,  while 
its  wide  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  distinctive  air  can  not  fail  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  visitor.  It  is  not  only  a  city  with  a  great  future  but  also  a  city 
wdth  a  well  developed  and  very  decided  present,  all  ready  and  fully  prepared  for 
vast  increases  in  its  trade. 
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A  Long  Search  for  Rubber,  by  W.  T.  Walsh,  in  the  January,  1915, 
number  of  Technical  World  Magazine,  is  an  account  of  the  attempts 
by  chemists  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  in  such  quantities  ami  at 
such  prices  as  to  compete  with  the  natural  product.  That  such 
attempts  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  excerpts  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  article: 

It  ^\•as  only  a  year  or  so  ag.)  that  the  results  obtained  by  chemists  encouraged  indus¬ 
try  to  believe  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  laboratory  would  supersede 
the  rubber  plantation.  Artificial  or  synthetic  rubber  was  to  satisfy  all  our  i>resent 
commercial  needs  and  to  take  charge  of  a  hundred  newly-created  demands.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  hope  of  the  enthusiasts.  In  their  inimrs  eye  they  saw  the  doom  of 
the  natural  product  written  large  on  the  wall.  They  foresaw  the  rubber  forests  of 
IJrazil  and  the  Kongo  revert  to  their  primeval  state.  If  the.se  enthusiasts  had  been 
as  good  prophets  as  they  were  \'i.sionaries,  they  might  have  forecast  the  war  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Emden,  and  have  pointed  out  that  artificial  rubber  jiroiluced  in 
our  own  laboratories  would  in  tliat  crisis  render  us  industrially  self-sutlicient. 

But  they  made  no  pretense  to  the  power  of  prophecy  and  their  vi.sion  was  clouded. 
Rubber  can  not  be  called  into  being  by  a  few  hocus-pocus  words  muttered  by  a  long¬ 
haired,  thick-spectacled  individual  over  a  chemical  retort,.  According  to  Dr.  Ger- 
lach,  of  Hanover,  Germany — ascienti.st  deeply  interested  in  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  rubber  industry— 20  years  must  elapse  before  the  artificial  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  natural  product.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  chemist  bring  the  cost  down  to 
that  of  the  commixlity  now  on  the  market.  In  order  to  manufacture  artificial  rubber 
r)n  a  commercial  scale  the  capitalist  must  have  full  assurance  that  he  will  not  be 
undersold  by  the  sujiply  from  the  forests  and  plantations.  But  he  has  not  that 
assurajice.  Indeed,  the  chemist  docs  not  pretend  to  create,  as  yet,  a  juactical  com¬ 
mercial  product.  His  synthetic  rubber  is  a  succes.s,  just  as  a  surgical  operation  is 
sometimes  a  .success,  though  the  patient  dies.  But  in’neither  case  are  the  relatives 
or  the  ca])italist3  satisfied. 

Yet  in  sjrite  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prodticing  artificial  rubber 
there  are  hundreds  of  patents  for  jirocesses  registered  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  and  probably  hundreds  of  others  will  be  registered  before  the  long-sought 
end  is  attained. 

There  are  two  errors  the  general  public  labors  under  with  reference  to  rubber.  The' 
first  is  that  the  forests  are  being  destroyed  more  rajjidly  than  they  can  be  grown. 
The  second  is  that  the  price  runs  into  the  dollars  per  poiind.  It  is  true  that  four 
years  ago  the  be.st  Para  rubber  (so  called  from  the  district  in  Brazil  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced)  fetched  $3  a  pound  in  the  London  market.  That  was  because  the  demand 
for  rubber  for  automobile  tires  and  golf  balls  had  received  a  tremendous  impetus — a 
fact  which  enabled  the  Brazilian  producers,  who  practically  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
output,  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily.  *  *  *  The  great  demand  stinudated  competition. 
Big  shipments  began  to  come  in  from  Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  bottom  dropped  out  of  prices.  In  less  than  three  years’  time  they  fell  to  50  cents, 
although  they  presently  rose  again. 

The  opening  up  of  the  new  plantations  in  the  east  practically  ruined  a  number  of 
investors — or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  speculators — for  rubber  (piotations  are  excep¬ 
tionally  sensitive  to  every  commercial  breath  that  blows.  The  price  is  remarkably 
unstable.  It  costs  from  $100  to  $130  to  bring  an  acre  of  rubber  trees  into  bearing,  and 
nibber  can  not  be  produced  profitably  when  it  sells  at  only  50  cents  a  pound.  Even 
the  well-established  rubber  industry  of  Brazil,  which  depends  on  the  native  forests 
for  its  supply,  is  handicapped  by  an  export  tax  of  24  cents  a  pound.  This  leaves  no 
appreciable  margin  for  profit  when  prices  are  running  low. 

Before  industry  was  compelled  by  the  temporary  higlijprices  to  turn  to  the  far 
eastern  fields  it  was  thought  that  the  East  Indian  product  was  inferior  to  that  of  South 


A  BRAZILIAN  RUBBER  GATHERER. 

The'basis'of  natural  rubi  er  is  a  milky  fluid  called  latex.  From  this  is  extracted  the  indiarubber,  or 
cauotchouc  of  commerce.  The  purpose  of  this  latex  in  the  tree  is  not  known.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  fluid 
is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trees.  If  this  is  improi)erly  done  the  tree  ni.ay  die  or  the  full  season’s 

_ flow  may  not  t)e  obtained.”  (\V.  T.  Walsh,  in  Loiic  .Search  for  Rubt)er,”  in  the  January,  191.'), 
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America.  It  was  merely  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  an  adulterant  of  the  best  Para 
guides;  but  with  the  importation  of  the  native  IJrazilian  tree  {Ilevea  brasiliensis)  into 
the  eastern  field  under  proper  cidtivation  a  genuine  rival  to  the  South  American 
product  has  umjuestionably  been  developed.  The  public  was  mistaken  when  it 
believed  that  a  rubber  famine  was  imminent,  that  prices  were  high  on  that  account, 
and  that  the  only  salvation  in  sight  was  artificial  or  synthetic  nibber. 

These  statements  do  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  no  need  of  reform  in  the 
rubber  industrv%  or  that  the  successfid  synthetic  chemist  would  not  be  honored  and 
recompensed.  If  a  steady  production  of  the  best  grade  could  always  be  assured,  if 
the  uncertainty  in  market  quotations  could  be  eliminated,  every  man  who  uses  the 
raw  rubber  in  this  business  would  be  tremendously  benefited.  *  *  * 

The  basis  of  natural  rubber  is  a  milky  fluid  called  latex.  From  this  is  extracted  the 
india  rubber,  or  caoutchouc  of  commerce.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  latex  in  the  tree  is 
not  known.  Some  scientists  believe  that  it  guards  the  tree  from  insects  or  parasitical 
plant  growths.  The  fluid  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trees.  If  this  is  improperly 
done  either  the  tree  may  die  or  the  full  season’s  flow  may  not  be  obtained. 

In  the  synthetic  process — the  process  of  the  laboratory— the  scientist  uses  as  his 
basis  isoprene.  Isoprene  is  found  in  rubber,  and  if  it  stands  long  enough  will  of  itself 
turn  to  rubber.  Chemists  have  been  looking  ever^'wherc  for  some  cheap  source  of 
i.soprene.  Isoamyl  alcohol,  which  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  potatoes  and 
similar  starchy  substances,  at  the  present  time  gives  promise  of  most  satisfactorily 
meeting  the  problem;  but  the  method  of  producing  rubber  in  this  manner  is  indirect 
and  quite  costly,  and  until  the  chemists  have  cut  the  cost  to  a  point  appreciably 
below  lhat  of  the  natural  product  and  can  supply  it  in  quantities  as  wanted,  the  world 
mu.st  continue  to  depend  for  its  best  rubber  upon  the  Para  region  of  Brazil  or  the 
plantations  of  Sumatra. 

Art  that  is  Real  and  American,  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  sculptors,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  World’s  Work,  is 
a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  slavish  subservience  of  so-called 
American  art  lovers.  The  article  is  a  masterly  plea  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  American  art,  for  a  new  freedom  in  its  intellectual  attitude, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  -American  ideals  for  those  of  a  frayed 
antiquity  which  have  no  connection  with  American  life  and  its 
heroic  struggles  for  four  centuries.  Just  as  America  fought  for  and 
achieved  political  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  independence 
in  thought,  so  should  the  nations  of  the  western  world  fight  for 
independence  in  the  expression  of  their  emotions  in  the  world  of  art. 
In  this  struggle  for  artistic  independence  Borglum  is  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  both  in  his  wonderful  work  and  in  the  propaganda 
he  conducts  by  means  of  his  trenchant  pen.  What  he  writes  of  the 
pseudo  art  lovers  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless  apply  with 
equal  force  to  many  of  those  of  other  American  countries,  smd  the 
following  excerpts  from  his  somewhat  caustic  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  are  well  worthy  of  reproduction; 

T'o  drop  a  plumb  line  into  the  depths  of  life,  to  find  thereby  the  greatest  emotions 
common  to  all  mankind  and  to  express  them  so  that  all  mankind  will  understand 
the  expre.ssion— thi«,  I  tliink,  is  what  art  is  for. 

More  than  this,  art  in  America  should  be  American,  drawn  from  American  sources 
memorializing  .Vmerican  achievement. 

Oj)posed  to  both  of  tnese  fundamental  facts  stand  untold  wealth  with  unknown 
n'sonrces  which  annually  create  a  market  for  the  established  acoutrements  of  ancestra 


STATU !•:  OF  AURAIIAM  LINX'OUN. 

One  of  Riitzon  Uorglum’s  remarkable  masterpieces  wliich  alnrns  the  city  of  .Vewark,  N'.  J.  In  realistic  conception  ami  linislicd  execution  said  to  be 

one  of  the  best  examples  of  American  sculpture. 
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rfspecti\t)ility,  sifekiufr  aucieiit  evMenco  of  ovory  conceivable  sort.  Scarcely  a  tomb 
of  anti(|uity  has  not  been  cos'cteil,  searched,  or  sacked,  to  meet  tlie  raj)a(;ity  of  our 
dollar  kinp:s  and  <iueens. 

Anything  old  enough  to  fall  to  pieces  becomes  gilt-rdged  security  to  this  annual 
flood  of  art  lovers.  So  great  has  been  the  need  that  hardly  a  respectable  heme  of 
ancient  standing  in  Europe  has  not  been  tempte*el  and  levie»d  upon  for  old  personal 
belongings.  Itusiness  men  and  art  students  jumped  into  line  and  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  counterfeit  certificates  of  respectability.  The  story  is  one  of  the  black 
pages  of  this  New  World's  growth.  It  is  so  filled  with  make-believe  and  counterfeit 
that  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  the  greatest  ill  that  has  come  to  our  esthetic 
life  We  are  blind,  false,  and  utterly  incapable  of  thinking  alone,  standing  alone, 
e.xpressing  ourselves  frankly  in  matters  affecting  our  personal  life,  tastes,  and  desires: 
and  in  turn  are  mocked  by  the  people  who  have  dumped  upon  us  their  second-hand 
belongings.  We  are  told  by  the  •‘antiquarians”  that  ‘‘we  are  not  artists”:  '‘we 
haven’t  the  right  to  think”;  ‘■they  will  think  for  us.”  They  tell  us  what  kind  of 
hou.ses  we  must  live  in  and  how  to  furnish  them.  Individual  tastes,  habits  of  occu- 
])ant,  and  .such  foolish  whims  are  ruthlessly  brushed  aside.  *  »  *  i  nuist  confess 
I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  bank  accounts  which  are  levied  against  to  build  up 
and  keep  up  this  mas(|uerade.  1  do  regret  deeply  the  reaction  that  success  of  this 
sort  has  upon  the  young  art  students,  who  often  innocently  fall  victims  to  this  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  of  make-believe.  We  see  incoming  shi])s  loaded  with  the  second-hand  or 
counterfeit  art  of  the  Old  World.  We  see  great  enterprises  buried  under  this  levy 
from  Egy])t,  (ireece,  and  Rome.  We  see  the  meaningless  garland  of  the  beaux  arts 
strung  from  cornice  to  cornice  and  many  strui'tures  in  this  land  tangled  with  traceries 
borrowed  from  other  lands.  We  .see  our  city  buildings,  our  State  and  national  build¬ 
ings,  marked  and  counterfeited  by  the  symbols  of  peoples  2,000  years  dead,  and  splen¬ 
did  structures  built  into  heroic  lines  to  meet  the  volume  of  trade,  fretted,  ruined 
by  the  trinkets  and  gewgaws  plagiarized  from  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  facades 
appealing  for  some  real  symbol  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  institution,  and  in  its  place 
a  fat,  coarse  ballet  girl  with  an  armfull  of  hay  or  a  lapful  of  pum])kins,  labeled 
‘‘('eres,”  and  in  another  i)lace  the  same  gowl  lady  as  Blind  .Justice,”  with  an  apothe¬ 
cary's  scale  and  a  Roman  sword. 

.\gainst  this,  all  that  is  honest,  all  that  is  individual,  all  that  is  sincere,  revolts. 
Reverence,  yes,  the  veriest  respect  for  one’s  common  honesty,  vague  though  that  may 
bo,  breeds  rebellion  rebellion  against  homes  made  up  with  the  spoils  of  counterfeits 
of  some  one  else’s  home.  There  is  something  in  this  willingness  to  dine  under  a  for¬ 
eigner's  coat  of  arms  in  an  Italian  palace  in  Nebraska  or  with  heraldic  nobility  in 
Rhode  Island  that  robs  one  of  one's  true  nobility.  There  is  such  confession  of  incom¬ 
petence  that  esthetics,  and  all  the  ennobling  impulses  that  beget  art,  seem  gone. 

In  rojranl  to  the  substitution  of  American  ideals  and  American 
subjects  for  those  of  Europe  and  the  ancient  world,  ho  writes: 

We  have  in  these  400  years  of  colossal  youth  lived  and  relived  epics,  ranking  with 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  And  still  the  story  of  it  all  has  not  been  put 
down  and  has  yet  to  be  written.  Those  of  us  who  can  afford  it  steal  and  borrow  and 
beg  the  arms,  the  dress,  the  emotions  of  Greece  and  Home.  Too  often  we  hang  their 
rotting  trophies  upon  our  walls,  ignorant  of  their  origin,  unac<iuainted  with  their 
meaning,  and  not  even  sympathetic  with  the  emotions  that  produced  them,  bent 
only  upon  the  paltry  respectability  that  their  presence  argues.  *  *  * 

We  have  not  begun  as  a  people  to  realize  that  things  we  desired  honestly — liberty 
of  conscience,  freedom  from  European  Governments,  and  from  the  stain  of  slaver>- — 
were  things  to  be  proud  of;  things  to  sing  about,  to  talk  about,  to  write  about,  to  buihl 
around  and  to  build  into  our  civic  memorials;  that  they  are  ours  and  that  they  belong 
to  no  one  else;  and  that  these  things  and  these  things  alone  make  us  immortal,  make 


(’ourt<‘!.y  of  The  Worlil's  Work. 

TIIK  MARES  OF  DIOMEDES. 

This  remarkal)le  Rroup,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  first  won  for  Mr.  Tiorglum 
international  fame  and  recognition.  The  central  idea  is  that  of  human  mind  directing  wild  brute  force.  The  taming  of 
the  mares  of  Diomedes  was  the  last  of  the  Seven  Labors  of  Hercules. 
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us  the  envy  of  the  world.  If  we  have  any  art  of  any  kind  in  -song,  in  letters,  in  color, 
in  stone  or  bronze,  it  should  tell  about  these  things;  it  shoidd  write  them  in  bold  lines 
anniuilly  across  the  page  of  our  own  histoiy.  It  shouhl  imprint  them  upon  ourJ'ederal, 

State,  and  city  institutions.  In  fact,  these  gresit  principles  which  make  us  a  people 

should  themselves  conceive  and  shape  and  bring  forth  the  institutions  themselves,  , 

and  they  should  suggest  and  resuggest  the  great  life  that  we  have  begtin  and  are  living. 

That  Borghim  practices  what  he  preaches  is  best  evidenced  by  ' 

some  of  his  greatest  works.  As  examples,  may  he  cited  his  colossal 
head  of  Lincoln  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  ornamenting  the  center  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  Circle  in  Washington;  ami  his  great  group,  “The  Mares  of  Di- 
omedes.”  The  title  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  sculpture  is 
misleading.  The  scidptor  really  utilized  a  subject  from  the  great 
western  plains  of  the  United  States,  the  leading  off  of  a  herd  of  wild  i 

horses.  The  method  is:  Mounting  a  tractable  horse,  entering  the 
wild  l)and,  and  riding  al)OUt  quietly  until  the  band  follows;  then 
leading  the  entire  band  away.  According  to  the  sculptor’s  own 
statement,  he  “stripped  the  horseman  of  garments,  both  to  delocalize 
him  and  also  to  show  the  play  of  a  fine  nude  figure  on  a  nude  horse.  : 

The  name  is  a  convenience,  the  motive  of  the  group,  mainly  intense 
controlled  action.” 

Helps  and  Hindrances  to  Trade  in  South  America,  by  William  Cam¬ 
eron  Mackay,  in  The  Black  Diamond  of  December  12,  1914,  is  an 
analysis  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  southern  continent.  Mr.  Mackay 
has  had  seven  years’  experience  in  buying  and  selling  coal  in  South 
America,  and  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  present  conditions, 
clear  exposition  of  the  entire  situation,  atid  the  conservative  but 
hoi)eful  views  as  to  the  future  developme’it  of  the  trade  Ijctween  the 
west  coast  of  that  continent  and  the  producers  of  thel'nited  States, 
make  his  article  of  peculiar  value  to  those  interested  in  this  great 
industr}’.  The  following  excerpts  reproduce  the  portion  of  the  article 
dealing  with  the  west-coast  situation: 

The  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  lia.s  coincided  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  has  brought  about  a  condition  in  the  coal  trade  which  might 
have  been  caused,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  either  of  the  above-mentioned  incidents. 

Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  ojren  to  oc'can  commerce.  United  States  coal- 
pro<lucing  ports  are  brought  many  thousands  of  miles  closer  to  the  great  coal-consuming 
centers  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  distance  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso  and  between  English  and  Aus¬ 


tralian  coal  ports  and  Valparaiso  are  as  follows; 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Valpaiaiso  via  Panama .  4,  <13:> 

New  York  to  Valparaiso  via  Magellan .  8, 380 

Liverpool  to  Valparaiso  via  Panama .  7, 207 

Liverpool  to  Valparaiso  via  Magellan .  8, 747 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  Valparaiso  via  Pacific .  0,  2")7 

New  Orleans  to  A'alparaiso  via  Panama .  4.,  054 

New  Orleans  to  Valparaiso  ■vda  Magellan .  8,  7!l(i 
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From  the  above  ligures  it  will  be  seen  that  all  coal  r('nung  from  Europe  will  coa- 
tinue  to  use  the  Magellan  route  just  as  surely  as  all  coal  from  the  Unlteil  .States  will 
jiass  through  the  canal.  The  saving  in  time  in  the  first  instance  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  deflect  British  coal  frei<:hter.s  from  the  longer  route  to  the  .shorter  and  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  payment  of  tolls. 

Even  with  the  present  exces.si\e  freight  rates  to  Valparaiso,  American  coal  can  be 
shipped  to  and  sold  iii  that  port  at  a  lower  figure  than  either  Welsh  or  Au.stralian 
coal.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  prompt  moans  of  transport  afforded  by  the  new 
route,  which  will  allow  a  slnp  to  carry  a  much  larger  amount  of  tonnage  per  annum 
than  those  vessels  using  the  longer  route.  This  will  have  a  beneficial  result  upon 
freight  rates  from  the  coal  merchant’s  or  coal  user's  point  of  view.  This  would  have 
a  very  important  effect  if  the  colliery  owner  were  also  a  shipowner  or  were  able  to 
secure  favorable  time  charters. 

A  vessel  carrying  American  coal  to  Valparaiso  should  make  six  journeys  in  the 
year  as  against  five  by  a  boat  trading  with  Australia  or  four  by  an  binglish  vessel. 

Of  the  countries  in  South  America  served  by  the  Pacific  (deean,  Chile  is,  for  many 
reasons,  the  best  for  the  initial  effort  of  the  American  coal  exporter,  and  Valparaiso 
is  the  only  center  in  Chile  from  which  this  trade  can  be  controlled  efficiently.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  varied. 

First  on  the  list  might  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  steamshij)  lines  plying  upon 
the  west  coast  have  their  headquarters  in  that  city. 

In  the  .second  place,  it  is  close  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  coiintry,  where  all 
contracts  of  a  government  nature  are  deciderl.  It  is  also  the  port  of  delivery  for  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  ti.sed  upon  the  State  railways  and  naval  ships. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great  nitrate  industry  of  Chile;  all  the 
chief  nitrate  producing  ‘‘oflicinas”  have  their  principals  in  Valparaiso,  where  the 
negotiations  for  the  purcha.se  of  materials  of  all  classes  are  conducted. 

In  Valparaiso,  then,  the  coal  merchant  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  principal  steam- 
.shij),  railway,  nitrate,  and  commercial  interests  of  all  Chile.  It  is  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  place  of  residence  for  firms  desirous  of  doing  business  with  Bolivia  or  Peru. 

The  American  merchant  will  have  three  competitors  to  meet  in  this  field.  We  will 
con.'iider  in  turn  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  and  the  general  methods  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties  against  each. 

1.  Welsh  or  Briti.sh  coal  of  any  denomination — 588,520  tons  of  this  class  of  fuel  were 
imported  into  Chile  during  1913.  This  coal  is  u.sed  principally  in  the  nitrate  “oflici- 
nas”  and  upon  the  railways,  but  is  not  greatly  favored  by  shipowners  on  account  of 
the  exceedingly  high  price,  which  ranges  from  42  to  4.5s. 

Welsh  steam  coal  has  been  purchased  at  as  low  a  price  as  37s.  (id.  in  \'alparai.so,  but 
this  is  an  unusual  figure. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1914  there  has  been  a  decline  of  almost  90,000  tons 
in  the  import  of  this  article,  of  which  about  40,000  tons  decline  took  place  in  August 
and  September,  due  princijially  to  the  closure  of  so  many  of  the  nitrate-producing 
])lants. 

This  coal  has  to  carry  mucli  higher  freight  rates  than  that  from  America,  and  the 
difference  in  heat-producing  qualities  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
in  price  at  port  of  destination.  When  conditions  have  readjusted  themselves  to  the 
altered  state  of  affairs  cau.sed  by  the  European  war,  Great  Britain  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  not  be  in  a  position  to  fill  foreign  orders  for  coal  to  the  extent  she  did  formerly. 
So  long  as  the  American  coal  shipped  to  Chile  maintains  the  high  level  of  quality 
which  it  claims,  and  which  puts  it  almost  on  a  par  with  Welsh,  this  product  is  in  a 
position  not  only  to  capture,  but  to  retain,  the  market  lost  by  England.  There  should 
be  a  market  for  at  least  250,000  tons  per  annum  to  replace  shortage  from  England  in 
future. 

2.  Australian  coal:  About  l,.500,0(Kt  tons  of  Australia’s  output  is  sold  through 
offices  in  Valparaiso.  According  to  recent  information,  the  Commonwealth  has  placed 
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ail  embargo  on  all  coal  exports.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  an 
entire  cessation  of  coal  shipments  over  the  Pacific  from  Australia  to  Chile.  Some 
two  years  ago  a  special  commissioner,  appointed  by  tlie  Australian  Commonwealth  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
Australia’s  coal  trade,  reported  in  a  manner  most  adverse  to  the  jiroduct  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  stated  as  his  opinion  that  Australia’s  coal  trade  with  North  and  South 
America  was  doomed,  except  possibly  at  Valparaiso.  Hut  even  there  he  did  not  see 
how  his  country  could  compete  with  America.  The  American  article  was  superior  in 
calorific  qualities  and  could  be  delivered  on  board  purchasing  steamers  or  on  shore 
at  a  lower  figure  and  still  allow  a  margin  of  profit. 

Allowing  for  present  shrinkages  of  consumption,  there  slsould  be  a  market  here  for 
500,000  tons,  in  addition  to  the  300,000  tons  now  being  sought  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  to  replace  a  similar  quantify  formerly  purchased  from  Australia. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bolivia  takes  Australian  coal  to  an  annual 
value  of  about  825(5,000  (1013),  the  greater  portion  of  which  could  be  supplied  now  by 
the  States. 

Australian  coal  varies  in  price  in  Valparaiso  from  31s.  Gd.  to  37s.  6d.,  although  the 
writer  has  known  of  purchases  having  been  made  at  2Cs.,  27s.  Gd.,  28s.  6d.  These 
figures  are  very  low,  however,  and  35s.  to  37s.  Gd.  may  be  taken  as  the  average  market 
price,  with  32s.  to  33s.  as  a  contract  price  for  larger  quantities. 

3.  The  third  competitor  is  Chilean  coal,  and  probably  in  the  future  Peruvian  coal, 
although  the  latter  does  not  figure  at  present  in  the  market. 

About  20  per  cent  of  Chilean  coal  *  *  *  is  used  on  board  the  various  steamers 
plying  upon  the  west  coast,  and  can  be  plac  jd  alongside  and  trimmed  into  bunkers 
at  a  price  varying  from  228.  to  24s.  per  ton.  Lots  have  been  bought  at  18s.  6d.  and 
19s.,  and  for  a  considerable  time  a  contract  was  in  force  to  supply  a  large  steamship 
company  at  21  s. 

On  account  of  the  cheap  price  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  outside  competitor 
will  capture  any  of  this  trade  unless  the  American  merchant  can  do  so  by  reducing 
his  price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  his  coal  being  sold  in  Valparaiso  at  27s.  Gd. 
to  28s.,  or  even  lower.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  of  Chilean  coal  is  used  upon  the 
local  railways,  and  no  outsider  could  compete  for  this  trade  in  jirice  even  were  the 
railways  .villing  to  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  local  coal.  This  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do,  as  the  Senate  insists  upon  the  use  of  the  native  product  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  upon  the  State  railways.  *  *  * 

Native  Peruvian  coal  has  been  sold  to  steamshiiis  at  258.  per  ton,  but  I  have  not 
known  of  many  purchases  of  this  nature.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co.  uses  170,000 
tons  annually,  which  jit  extracts  from  its  own  mines,  while  in  Callao  large  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  .\ustralia.  This  is  a  market  that  the  ITiited  States  should 
be  able  to  annex  entiredy,  as  New  South  , Wales  (!oal  was  sold  at  37s.  to  40s.  and  Ger¬ 
man  coke  at  42s.  per  ton. 

.\t  a  conservative  ('stimate  there  should  be  a  market  for  1,(KK),(M)0  tons  during  1915, 
consequent  ujion  the  shrinkage  which  may  be  exjx'cted  to  take  place  in  Knglish 
and  particularly  in  .\ustralian  exports,  and  we  have  seen  that  prices  in  Valparaiso 
averaged  for  Welsh  coal  40s.  to  45s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  1.015  kilos;  Austra¬ 
lian,  35s.  to  40s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds:  Chilean,  21s.  to  248.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Does  the  American  colliery, owner  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  this  trade, 
and  is  he  going  to  adjust  his  jirices  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  bid  successfully  and 
capture  the  market? 

The  foothold  obtained  now  would  enable  the  coal  merchant  of  the  States  to  build 
up  a  permanent  and  profitable  trade  connection  for  himself.  Once  he  has  become 
established  neither  the  Australian  nor  the  Welsh  product  can  enter  the  contest  and 
hope  to  obtain  any  great  measure  of  success,  even  when  the  devastating  influence 
of  the  war  is  removed. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Mr.  Mackay  concludes  his  article  witli  a  short  sketch  of  the  most 
efficient  methods  whereby  the  trade  may  be  liandled,  and  gives 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  operators  of 
the  United  States  who  are  seeking  foreign  markets  for  their  product. 

A  Pan  American  Opportunity,  by  Harry  Otis  Sandberg,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff,  in  The  Cosmo])olitan  Student  for  January,  1915, 
is  a  plea  for  special  effort  to  promote  an  interchange  of  university 
students  between  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Sandberg  writes: 

\  Pan  Amsrican  era  is  dawning  upon  us  in  all  its  strength  and  \  igor.  Political  and 
commarcial  influences  are  more  earnest  and  more  zealous  than  ever  before  in  their 
efforts  to  realize  the  highest  achievements  of  this  development.  Educational  and 
intellectual  interests  must  also  share  in  this  actmty  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fullest 
benefits  from  this  more  intimate  relationship. 

The  .Associated  (.'osmojjolitan  Clubs  of  North  .America,  therefore,  have  before  them 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  great  movement.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  students  from  (,'entral 
and  South  .America  to  the  United  States,  and  the  tide  is  rajudly  turning  away  from 
Europe.  Recent  figures  show  that  the  United  States  has  more  than  four  times  as  many 
students  from  Latin  .America  as  France.  The  total  number  of  such  students  in 
1912  and  1913  studying  in  local  colleges  and  universities  was  more  than  500.  This 
number  should  be  doubled,  yes,  trebled,  within  the  next  few  years,  liy  receiving 
the  young  men  from  Latin  .American  countries  into  the  fold  of  the  student  body,  by 
making  them  feel  welcome  and  entindy  at  home,  this  total  can  be  reached.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  both  in  course  and  graduates  should  go  forth  from  the  United 
Stat<“s  in  increa,sing  numbers  to  the  old  and  historic  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
southern  continent.  It  is  indeed  significant  of  the  time-honored  civilization  of  Latin 
.America  when  it  is  recalled  that  San  Marcos  University,  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  the 
I'niv’ersity  of  Cordoba,  in  Argentina,  were  flourishing  many  years  before  Harvard, 
Dartmouth,  or  A'ale  came  into  being  in  this  country.  Toward  the  exchange  of  students 
the  Pan  .American  Union  and  other  agencies  have  been  inces.santly  at  work,  and 
considerable  progre.ss  has  already  been  made.  A  number  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States  are  offering  special  inducements  to  students 
from  Latin  .America,  and  no  doubt  this  action  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  institutions 
of  those  countries.  In  fact,  Guatemala  has  already  provided  a  number  of  scholarships 
for  students  from  the  United  States. 

In  promoting  this  closer  international  contact  between  the  students  of  the  American 
Continent,  it  islout  just  to  state  that  the  Associated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  have  exerted 
a  strong  influence;  but  there  is  yet  more  work  to  be  done.  Especially,  in  view  of 
present  conditions,  it  would  seem  highly  advisable  that  the  Associated  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs  should  bend  its  best  efforts  to  develop  a  still  greater  Pan  .American  spirit  in  all 
the  colleges  where  branches  of  this  organization  are  establi.shed. 

Tile  following  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  Associated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  North  America,  inasmuch 
as  such  an  t'veiiing  woidd  do  much  to  aroust*  intt'rest  in  a  field  which 
is  now  engntssing  more  atU'ntion  among  thoughtful  peojde  in  the 
Unit<‘d  States  than  ever  before: 

The  writer  would  projKjse  that  a  Pan  American  night  be  included  in  the  program 
of  activities  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  each  chapter  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
arrange  an  aj)proj)riate  program  for  the  occasion.  Little-journey  talks  to  the  various 
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countries  and  a  recital  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  Latin  American  heroes,  who, 
in  number  and  interest,  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  might  be  made  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  A  brief  r68um4  of 
Latin  American  history  would  also  prove  highly  interesting,  for  who  can  read  the 
fascinating  history  of  these  countries  without  being  thrilled  by  the  deeds  of  such 
leaders  as  San  Martin,  Bonifacio,  Juarez,  Hidalgo,  Marti,  Artigas,  and  Bolivar,  names 
enshrined  high  among  the  world’s  array  of  heroes?  Essays  on  the  great  statesmen, 
savants  and  scholars,  would  reveal  facts  and  data  siUT)ri8ing  to  the  students.  The 
tremendous  influence  that  these  countries  have  exerted  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law  would  be  a  revelation.  If  music  is  available,  the  inspiring  national 
hymns  of  those  countries  would  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  and  the  stirring 
strains  of  the  Pan  American  hymn,  a  composite  melody  embodying  the  dominant 
themes  of  the  various  national  airs,  would  make  a  fitting  climax.  As  special  features, 
stereoptican  views  illustrating  the  travel  talks  might  be  included,  and  if,  perhaps, 
the  chapter  could  secure  some  special  speaker  on  Pan  America,  the  success  of  the 
evening  might  be  greatly  enhanced.  It  even  occurs  to  the  writer  that  the  week  of 
February  22  might  be  an  appropriate  period  for  such  a  celebration.  Nearly  each  one 
of  the  20  independent  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  written  its  constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U nited  States,  and  their  heroes  have  received  inspiration 
and  impetus  in  their  struggles  for  independence  from  the  deeds  of  immortal  Washing¬ 
ton. 

New  Faunal  Conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  II.  E.  Anthony,  in 
the  October-Xovcniber  number  of  the  American  Museum  Journal,  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  conditions  relative  to  faunal  and  floral  life  in  the  Zone, 
resulting  from  the  damming  of  the  Chagres  Kiver  and  the  forming  of 
Gatun  Lake.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  by 
the  author  and  Mr.  George  Sliiras,  3d,  whose  remarkable  work  in  flash¬ 
light  photography  of  animal  life  is  well  known,  and  under  whose 
patronage  this  expedition  was  undertaken.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  Mr.  Anthony’s  article  will  give  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
which  now  obtain  in  the  Zone  relative  to  its  animal  life. 

As  Gatun  Lake  was  the  center  of  investigation,  it  was  planned  to  work  from  a  house¬ 
boat  as  a  base  camp  with  a  launch  and  small  boats  for  side  trips.  Accordingly  a  boat¬ 
house  was  made  over  by  a  few  alterations,  but  only  after  considerable  time  had  been 
spent  in  trv'ing  to  secure  something  available  for  the  purpose.  The  houseboat  was  so 
low  in  the  water  that  she  could  be  towed  only  in  a  calm  sea,  a  condition  of  the  lake  only 
rarely  met  with,  and  at  the  best  the  launch  could  make  but  slow  time  pulling  her. 
Late  afternoon  of  March  C  saw  us  leaving  Gatun  with  the  houseboat  and  by  3  o’clock  the 
next  morning  we  were  tied  up  at  the  head  of  a  waterway  or  trocha  that  branchetl  off 
from  the  Rio  Trinidad.  This  was  our  main  camp  and  we  hopetl  to  be  able  to  work  the 
undisturbed  jungle  from  here.  *  *  ♦ 

It  was  at  tliis  spot  that  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  largest  of  the  Panamanian 
monkeys,  the  “black  howlers.’’  Frequently  their  queer  booming,  roaring,  howl 
echoed  through  the  jungle,  a  call  that  carries  for  long  distances.  They  howl  oftenest 
just  before  or  during  a  rain  storm  and  the  natives  thus  look  upon  them  as  weather 
prophets.  Upon  one  occasion  I  stood  almost  under  some  trees  through  which  a  troop 
was  passing,  while  the  first  big  preliminary  drops  of  a  sudden  shower  pattered  upon  the 
leaves  about  me.  The  voluino  of  sound  that  issue  !  from  the  black  shaggy  throats  was 
so  great  and  so  suggestive  of  a  large  animal,  a  lion  for  example,  that  I  found  it  hard 
to  reconcile  myself  to  the  actual  facts.  I  felt  a  pang  of  regret  at  silencing  one  of  the 
“howlers,”  but  as  a  specimen  was  needed  1  shot  oiu^of  the  foremost  and  heard  him 
crash  through  the  limbs  to  the  ground.  *  *  * 
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LAKE  END  OF  OATUN  LOCKS. 


Iti  the  backprouiiu  may  1)0  seen  C.atun  Lake.  Three  different  stages  in  filling  the  locrs  arc  shown,  the  lock  at 
the  left  being  empty,  the  one  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  half  full,  and  the  one  in  the  upper  right  comer 
full.  Four  locomotives  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  lower  right  corner  arc  used  in  towing  the  ships  through 
the  locks. 
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(’ourtesy  tif  The  Atnerieaii  Museum  .loiiriml. 

WATER  FRONT  OF  PANAMA  CITA*. 

Here  the  boats  come  into  market,  in  the  early  morning  soon  after  daybreak,  loaded  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  neighboring.islands. 


THK  IKtX  SK  ItOAT  ON  (i  VTUN  l.AKK. 

In  the  zoolnijiral  expedition  orRii'iized  by  Mr.  Oeorpe  Shiras  for  the  piiriMtsc  of  obtaininc  photographs  by  flash  light 
of  the  animal  life  of  the  1‘anama  ('anal  Zone  the  house  boat  formed  the  base  camp  froiti  which  trips  were  made  by 
launch  or  small  l)oat  along  rivers  which  heretofore  have  been  inaccessible  owing  to  shallow  water.  The  boat  had 
sides  of  cheese  cloth  ami  copjier  screen  to  keep  out  mos(iuitoes. 


111'  Tlie  Aliierieaii  .\lu^emn  .lull null. 

FLASlI-LIUllT  I’K’TUHE  OF  I’ACA. 

The  paca,  one  of  the  largest  of  existing  rodents,  is  an  animal  of  noettirnal  habits  and  therefore  can  be  photographed 
oulv  by  means  of  flash-light  ajiparatus  at  night.  Note  in  the  animal's  mouth  the  mango  which  was  used  as 
'  bait.  This  is  one  of  the  game  animals  of  the  natives,  who  call  it  cotiejo  luiuado,  or  sjuitted  rabbit. 
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<  'iitirti'sy  Ilf  Th<‘  Aniri'iniii 

NKAVI-V  Kl.(H)I)KI)  KOUKST  UN  Ulu  TUIMDAI),  I’ANAM  \ 

K  jvors  ill  ( lii>  lialtin  ii'Kion  have  risen,  as  this  pluitoErapli  iiiilicales.  'I'he  lake  of  the  region,  previously  a  negligible  one.  has  now  an  eMeiit  of  Ui4  square  miles  ami  a  deplh 
in  jilaces  of  71M0  sii  feet.  In  the  photograph  an  iguana  ean  be  seen  on  the  n|)right  slump  ami  a  while  egret  on  the  log  at  the  center. 


I  ’mirtosy  i>l  TIu'  Anicrie  iii  Museum  .Imn  nul. 


SCENE  ON  THE  HIO  CHILLI lUULLO,  PANAMA 


I  he  Shiias  exi)eilitioii  made  trips  up  Ihisnvei  to  visit  the  bat  eaves.  As  palms  never  jpow  in  water  somethiiiK 
of  the  extent  of  the  flood  iiif!  of  this  region  can  bejiidtieil  from  t  h  is  jiict  tire  showing  the  part  iall.v  snluiierKed  palm. 


A  PANAMAN  CAA'Uf’A,  OH  HUCOLT. 

These  boats  are  tised  by  the  natives  for  bringing  fniit  and  produce  to  market,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  si’e  them 
loaded  with  sugar  cane  cut  iti  sections  S  or  10  feet  iti  length. 
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Tin;  I’AX  AMKItKAX  I’NIOX. 


(Mlior  iiitcivstiiiir  inaiiimals  ciicmitilcrcd  hciv  wore  tin*  pretty  s((uiin‘l-liki‘  iiiar- 
iiKiset.  th(*  shert-haired  aiiteater  and  several  si)eeies  oi  (ijiossiini,  while  we  were  ceii- 
timially  wouderinir  at  the  variety  of  the  bird  life  and  the  diversity  of  the  bird  soni;:.' 
and  eall  notes.  The  noisy  jiarrots  that  shouted  in  the  inorninjr  until  the  junyde  rany 
'  with  their  tntnult,  the  irrotesipie  t otieans  which  at  times  vitnl  with  the  i>arrots,  the  call- 

insr  of  the  ])arrak(>ets  and  the  jiecnliar  choriislike  calls  of  the  t'hachalaca,  or  ‘‘wild 
turkey,  ’’  produced  an  inpire.-sion  that  must  ever  be  a.s.sociated  with  jhingle  memorio.~, 
.\t  nii;ht  mysterious  noises  were  heard  from  unknown  .sources  and  one  weird  lau^hin;/ 
call  in  particular  caus(‘d  conj(“cture  to  run  rife,  theie  beint;  as  many  o]>inions  as  tlnwe 
W(‘re  listeners. 

Mesides  th<‘  wtwk  done  on  the  Rio  Trinidad,  several  loiiir  trips  by  launch  wewe  made 
’  up  the  Rio  ('ha<:r<-s.  one  as  far  up  the  riveras  the  launch  cotild  ascend  and  two  others 

up  the  Rio  ('hilil)rillo  to  .some  liiiu’stoue  cave.s  for  bats.  On  tlu'se  trips  it  was  found 
;  that  the  rising  waters  had  a.sceuded  far  tt]>  tlu'  river  valleys,  which  in  this  part  of  the 

region  have  very  little  fall,  makini,'  tlumi  naviirable  to  launches  where  fornuuly  it 
would  have  been  imjaissible  to  take  a  cayuca  or  native  du"out.  Some  of  the.se 
flooded  rivers  -rivers  by  courtesy,  for  in  the  States  these  streams  would  l)e  called 
creeks- with  their  banks  denstdy  lined  by  jumble  vegetation  which  met  overhead 
and  drojtped  long  vines  and  stn'amers  into  tlie  waters,  were  very  beautiful. 

'  Everywhere  we  found  the  for(*st  inundatetl.  In  regions  <*arly  flooded,  where  the 

trees  were  .submerged  for  the  greater  part  of  their  height,  all  the  trees  w(‘re  <lead  and 
.  leafle.ss  with  an  occasional  great  chim]>  of  orchids,  the  only  green  left.  Many  .scpiare 

miles  of  the  surface  of  (iatun  Lake  are  thickly  studded  with  dead  tret*  to))s  of  what 
was  at  one  titne  splendid  trojtical  forest.  In  regions  of  later  high  watertnuiiy  of  the  trees 
were  still  greeti  and  blo.s.soming;  esjiecially  was  this  so  along  the  .shores  where  but  the 
.  lowei  )»art  of  the  tree  trunks  were  under  water.  It  is  not  im|)robable  that  some  of 

the  more  resistant  trees  may  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  with  their  roots  some  feet  below 
the  .surface  of  (iatun  Lake,  for  some  species  were  found  (lotirishing  among  their  long 

*  •  .since  dead  com])anions. 

I  (iatun  Lake  will  tmdoubtedly  jtroduce  new  economic  conditions  among  the  natives 

of  the  adjacent  district.  These  natives  formerly  had  no  other  waterways  l)ut  the 
few  rivers  that  traversed  the  interior  basin  ami  were  available  for  navigation  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  villages.  Such  rivers  were  the  Chagres.  Trinidad,  and  (iatun. 
Xow  the  far-extending  lake  .shores  ])rovide  such  an  acces.sible  waterway  that  the 
natives  are  learning  to  navigatt*  on  lake  waters,  and  every  morning  their  cayucas 
.  '  may  be  st'eu  lined  u])  at  the  native  market  along  the  lock  front  at  (iatun.  Reing 

•  ,  ]>rimarily  river  boatmen,  however,  they  are  yet  somewhat  di.stnistful  of  the  lake 

<  winds,  and  do  most  of  their  traveling  at  night  when  the  winds  die  down.  Ituring 

the  dry  season  from  .lanuary  to  A])ril — the  winds  blow  across  tin*  lake  toward  a 
,  northern  (piarter  of  the  compass,  and  just  the  rev(“rse  holds  trtie  for  the  rest  of  the 

year.  This  wind  at  times  becomes  strong  enough  to  thrc'aten  small  boats  seriously, 
and  at  ])ractically  all  times  of  the  day  wotild  be  a  strong  check  on  the  progre.ss  of 
the  native  <lugotit  that  was  facing  it.  *  *  * 

Whenever  one  left  the  waters  of  (iatun  Lake  the  dense,  unaltered  jtmgle  was  at 
,1  once  encountered,  and  no  matter  how  much  its  beauty  was  to  be  admired  from  the 

boat  its  imi)euetrability  was  no  less  to  be  dejtlored.  It  was  itseless  to  attem])t  to 
leave  the  trail  without  recourse  to  the  machete,  the  long  brush  knife  of  Latin  .Vmer- 
ica,  and  many  were  the  varieties  of  briars  and  thorns  to  be  avoided.  Once  into 
the  thick  growth  of  the  jtitigle  the  hunter  found  it  nece.s.sary  to  staml  minutes  in 
j  one  s])ot  in  order  to  look  into  all  the  arboreal  nooks  and  crannies,  so  many  were  the 

Itossibilities.  so  many  the  great  orchid-covered  limbs  and  wide-branching  trees,  and 
I  so  loath  to  move  the  denizens  of  the  jungle.  The  orchids  ami  epiidtytic  air  jtlants 

were  very  abundant  and  became  .so  heavy  a  burden  at  times  as  to  break  down  the 
limb  or  ev<Mi  the  entire  tre(“  that  harbored  them,  atul  not  iufreqmuitly  I  witnessed 
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Courtesy  of  Tlie  Ainerlenn  Musonni  JmirtiRl. 


rile  blin  k  how  ler,  the  larcest  of  the  I’aniiinan  monkeys,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  natives  as  a  weather  propliet,  its  iond,  long,  and 
reverlx'rating  howl  tn'ing  most  freciuently  heard  just  preceding 
a  heavy  rain.  (Iliustrating  ‘‘New  Kannai  Conditions  in  the 
Canal  Zone,"  by  II.  K.  .\n1hony,  in  'I'he  .Vmeriean  .\lusenm 
.tonrnal.) 


Courtesy  of  The  .Anierieuii  Museuiu  .lourital. 

nioTocH.M-ii  of  .vn  ofossi  m. 

i'he  iiartieiilar  opossum  shown  is  tlie  eommonest  .siieeies  found  on  llie 
Canal  Zone,  and  by  rea.son  of  its  abundance  and  its  omnivorous  apiie- 
tite  it  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  Hash-light  iiholography.  I’robabiy 
75  per  cent  of  the  flashes  fired  were  sprung  by  oiiossums.'  (11.  E.  Aii- 
ihonvin  “  New  Faunal  Conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone, "in  fhe  .\mer- 
ican  Sfuseimi  .loiirnal.)  > 


I 


('ourtesy  nf  Thr  Aiiiciif'an  Musfuiii  .loiiriiat. 

KNTKANt'K  TO  A  HAT  C  AVE  IN  PANAMA. 

riu‘  low  ontmiicc  lo  this  limi'slonc  cavo  on  llio  Chillilirillu  Kiver  opens  inlo  a. series  of  lout;  roni<U)r.s  and 
eliamlMTs  more  or  less  eominnnieatint;. 


<'oarte-iy  of  Tlie  Aiiiericaii  Mioeuin  JfMiriiii*. 

IN  THE  HAT  CAVE. 

Showint;  method  of  i>hoto);raphing  bats  by  Mash  liKht.  As  the  powder  used 
is  e.\eeedini;ly  explosive,  the  expression'of  ap])rehension  on  the  faee  of  the 
operator  is  not  lo  Ire  wondered  at. 


C(Mirtei*y  oC  T!ie  Ainerit'iii 


FLASH  LKiHT  OF  (’U  STKUS  OF  1!ATS. 

“  'I'lu'  varik't y  sliowii  is ono  of  tlie  larjifst  of  Soutli  Aiiier-  'i 

lean  l)ats,'oiu'  spociiiu'ii  sivureil  haviii);  a  win);  ex¬ 
panse  of  iii  inelies.  'Pile  l)ats  are  stroii);  and  muscular 
and  always  ready  to  bile,"  writes  Mr.  11.  FL  Anthony. 

Of  the  various  siWeies  of  bats  there  are  but  two  knowai  > 

as  blood-suekiii);  Imts,  which  inhabit  the  tropical  and 
part  of  the  subiroitieal  re);ions  of  Central  and  .South 
America.  They  apiiear  to  lx-  confined  to  the  forest-  i 

clad  parts, and  Iheirallaekson  men  and  warm-blooded 
animals  );enerally  were  notieeil  by  some  of  the  earliest 
writers.  It  was  Charles  Darwin  who  determined  one 
of  the  blood-suekiii):  species,  Dtmnodun  rufHs,  of  which  . 

he  wrote:  "  Tlie  vampire  bat  is  often  the  cause  of  much  ' 

trouble  by  bit  in);  the  horses  on  their  withers.  The 
injurv  is  Kenerallv  not  so  much  owin);  to  the  loss  of  ^ 

bkxxl  as  to  the  intlammalion  which  the  pressure  of  the 
saddle  afterwards  jirixluees.  The  whole  eireiimstanee 
has  lately  Ix'en  doubled  in  Kn);land.  I  was  therefore 
fortunate  in  Ix'iii);  present  when  one  was  actually 
eau);ht  on  a  horse's  back."  This  species  is  widely 
spread  over  the  lro|)ieal  re);ions  of  the  Americas  frorii 
Mexico  to  southern  Brazil  and  northern  Chile.  It  is  a 
eomparativelv  small  bat.  the  head  and  Iwdy  about  :t 
inches  loti);,  the  forearm  about  2.',  inches.  Tlie  liodv  is 
covered  with  short  fur  of  a  recfdish-brovni  color  but  , 

varyiii);  in  shade.  The  U'elh  are  iieculiar  and  admir¬ 
ably  ada|)led  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  em-  . 

liloied .  ( 
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tlio  (Uiwiu'all  dl'  some  tree  ovcrluiriloiu'.l  in  tlii.-s  iiianucr.  Once  indeed,  warned  by 
a  ]ironii)nit(H'y  eraekiii".  I  wa.s  for<'('d  In  ninvi"  with  eniisiderable  .s^jeecl  lo  c.«ea])e  a 
Hying  limb.  ‘*  *  * 

Tlie  1ri]>  r(>sulied  in  a  gnnd  .-iorie:?  ni  llasldiglit  i)!iolcigia])lis  oi  ojinssums  and  pome 
oi  tile  smaller  mammal.^.  Tlie  ajiparalii.s  lor  "lla.diing"  tlu'  animals  wa.s  sot  onl 
liy  .some  runway  or  watereonrse  where  animals  were  a]il  lo  ])ass.  and  consisted  of 
a  meelianisin  lo  tin*  a  magnesium  lla.sli  ami  at  the  same  lime  Iri)!  Ih(>  shutter  of  the 
eamera.  which  was  fasleue(l  in  a  manner  to  command  the  trail.  A  thread  allaehed 
lo  a  bail  and  si  retched  onl  before  the  <amei-a  tired  the  Hash  when  the  animal  ]  ml  led  it. 

Series  of  ih(‘  rodents  and  the  smaller  mammals  were  secured  for  the  museum  col¬ 
lections.  ami  for  the  most  part  ar<“  of  sjiecies  not  hitherto  re])r«>seut(‘d.  Tin*  time 
was  too  limiiml  lo  secure  many  of  tin*  largtu-  mammals  whii'h  are  found  in  the  Zotie. 

Railway  Expansion  in  South  America,  hv  Frederic  M.  lltilsev,  in 
the  Decenilfcr  minilx'r  of  Moody’s  MuiritziiK'.  deals  as  follows  with 
the  rtiilways  of  rriijjiiiiy  and  Fiirtiirntiy : 

There  are  apiiroximalely  l,()Htl  miles  of  railway  lines  in  rrugnay.  Xearly  all  of  the 
optwating  I'ompanies  rmadvi*  (iovernmeiit  guaranties.  The  n datively  Hat  uatuni  of 
the  conutn.-  makes  railway  Imildiug  less  expensive  than  in  other  South  American 
r-ouiitries.  As  of  .Iiim>  ;10,  l!ti:5.  the  ]>riiici)>al  railways  in  ipperatiou  weri'  as  follows 
tall  d  fe(*t  S.t  imdi  gauge i: 


Milps  (iross  X(“l 

i)|i('nitpil.  rpcpipts.  rpceipis. 


Central  I'ruKuay  Itailway .  '.)7j  ?i),  Jlii,lHM 

.\ti<llan(l  frutaiay  Hallway .  Jill  tisj,  llj 

.Vorth  western  of  I  ruKuav  Railway .  'll;)  i  J4S,  .'kS.', 

Cruguay  East  Coast  Hallway _ .  i  7,S  '  I7ti,iil)7 

I'ruguay  Northern  Hallway'. .  71  l.TO.tK") 


‘  .InnetiO.  HllJ. 

Principal  among  the  railways  ojieratiug  in  the  Kt'jmblic  is  the  Ceiilral  I'ruguay 
llaihvay  of  Montevideo,  or  the  Central,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

The  system  is  operated  in  four  sections,  as  follows; 

Miles. 

('entral  Uruguay  Railway  fimdudiug  Northeastern  biiUM .  271 


Central  Uruguay  Northern  Kxlensiou  Railway .  JS2 

Central  Uruguay  Eastern  Extension  Railway .  dll 

Central  Uruguay  Wt'stern  Extension  Railway .  211 


Th(‘  main  line,  which  earned  during  I!ll2-ld  .sid.tWil  ))er  mil<‘,  traverses  the  central 
portion  of  tin*  country  from  Montevideo  to  .Santa  Izabcd.  a  short,  distance  beyond  tin 
-Negro  itiver.  The  first  -otl  miles  of  country  ])assed  through  is  (‘xtensively  cultivated 
with  wlu'al.  garden  products,  grajies.  etc.  En  rotite  to  Santa  Izabel  the  line  jias-ses 
through  the  most  jiopuloiis  porthm  of  the  Rejmblic.  -Mong  the  route  an*  several 
cities  smdi  as  I’amlo,  .Santa  bucia.  I'dorida.  (Uc..  with  jiopnlatious  varvdng  from  SIMI 
to  12.(10tl.  From  .Santa  bucia  a  short  bramdi  extends  to  San  .fosm  a  idly  of  nearly 
U), (1(111  inhabitants.  This  branch  crosses  the  .Santa  bucia  River  over  the  longest 
bridge  in  Uruguay.  The  Northeastern  line,  the  earnings  of  whii  h  an*  imdnded  in  the 
income  statement  of  the  main  line,  extends  from  Montevideo  to  Minas  (population 
l•■),(KK)),  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas. 

The  northern,  easti'rn.  and  wesf-rn  extensions  are  worked  by  the  Central  Uruguay 
Railway  proper  on  a  ])ercenlag(‘  basis. 

The  iKirthi'm  extension  earned,  in  Iill2-ld.  sd.dU!  jier  mile.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  main  line  northward  from  .Santa  Izalud  lo  the  lirazilian  frontier,  whifdi  is 
reached  at  I{i\fra.  IS2  miles  from  Santa  Izabtd.  The  country  traversed  is  mnch 


SJ.S7t,'.IJ."i 
194, 94S 
>  l■.>4.4n) 
I  33,  n>4 
.■,4,S,3.-. 


Till-:  <)N1,V  ItAll.WAV  Tl  NNKl,  IX  l  UlAil  AY. 

Nol  f;ir  iiorih  of  the  ikissak'’  <>f  tl'i'  Hi"  N’>'i;ro,  on  the  direct  line  of  the  I'rupiiiiy  t'eniriil  liailway  > 

l)et\v<H>n  Montevideo  and  Hiveraon  the  Itrazilian  frontier,  is  a  relatively  short  tunnel  under  the 
Taml)ores  rantte  of  mountains,  or  hills,  as  they  should  more  properly  be  called.  The  tunnel  is 

mori'  for  the  purpose  of  previmtini;  excessive  curves  than  of  avoidint!  extraordinary  en);ineerin(:  t 

ditlicnities. 


A  MDDKItX  HAII.WAi-  liKIDtiK  IX  I '  It  ft ;  f  A  A', 

Ilf  the  l,t.tKI  miles  of  railway  in  the  Itepnblii  of  I  rnitnay,  almost  the  entire  milea);e  is  standard 
jtauge.  ('onstrnclion  hasiiot  Ihsmi  ditlicnlt  from  an  engineering  jioim  of  view,  although  improw- 
ments  are  possible  and  are  constantly  being  undertaken  by  the  management.  Careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  lirislges  over  the  ntimerons  streams  in  the  country,  with  the  residt  that 
Iratlic  is  selilorti  interruirtcd  on  their  account. 
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more  thinly  settled  tluvn  the  territory  starved  l)y  the  main  line.  Cardosa,  a  German 
settlement,  and  Tacuaremha.  a  town  of  JO.OdO  inhabitants,  are  important  stations. 
-Vem.ss  the  frontier  from  Hivera  is  the  Mrazilian  town  of  Sant  Anna  do  Livramento, 
whost*  five  lar^e  jerked-heef  factories  furnish  a  lar^e  ])ro))ortion  of  the  trathc.  A  link 
line  of  three  rails  connects  the  terminus  of  the  northern  extension  with  that  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Brazil  Railway  (l-meter  <rattf;e).  and  is  exjtected  to  stimttlate  increased 
traffic  in  the  shape  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  sotithern  Brazil.  At  jtresent.  how¬ 
ever.  jtastoral  jtrodttcts  form  the  hulk  of  the  freight  traflic. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Eastern  Kxtetisioti  Railway  earned,  in  I!tl2-13.  S4.0-47  jter 
mile.  The  line  starts  from  a  jxiint  on  the  northeastern  line.  20  tuiles  ottt  of  Monte¬ 
video.  and  rtins  north  and  east  to  .Melo.  with  a  hratich  to  Treitita  y  Tres.  cajutal  of 
the  .State  of  the  sanu“  name. 

Most  of  the  country  served  l)y  thi.-'  extension  is  wtdl  wooded  and  watered,  and 
lar<:e  tracts  of  it  are  sttitahle  for  aoricttllure,  which  is  a  rapidly  "rowing  industry, 
thoufrli  pastoral  prodticts  still  form  the  chief  sotirce  of  traflic.  Melo,  the  ca))ital  of 
the  State  of  Cerro  l.arpjo.  has  a  poitulation  of  .some  ]3.0(K)  inhabitants. 

I’rotn  Sati  .lose  the  western  exteirsion  traverses  larfrely  an  a<;rictiltitral  cotmtry. 
There  is  a  branch  from  Mai  Abrifro  to  Colonia.  From  Bizcocha  it  descends  throiifrh 
pastoral  (ottntry  into  Mercedes,  a  city  of  some  17. (KM)  inhabitants,  on  the  Xecro  River. 
■Mercedes  has  a  lar^e  jerked-beef  factory.  Titnber,  stone,  and  charcoal  are  other 
traflic  items. 

The  Central  dttrini;  H)  12-1 3  handled  l.().')7.!)8()  jtassetiRers.  1 . 127. 1!)2  tons  of  freight, 
and  l,34().3!Ki  head  of  livestock.  A  daily  limited  exjtress  train  is  operattsl  between 
Montevideo  and  Rivera,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  (3.o((  miles). 

The  terminals  and  pa.s.sen<;(‘r  station  at  Montevideo  owned  by  the  Central  are  well 
located  and  are  of  ■neat  value.  Lar<re  (piatitities  of  cattle  and  other  jtastoral  jtrodticfs 
and  a  fair  tonna<;e  of  cereals  for  exjtort  and  for  the  markets  of  Montevideo  are  brou"ht 
from  the  interior,  which  in  turn  tak(‘s  the  manufactttred  articles,  buildin<;  material, 
etc.,  imjHtrted  from  the  United  States  and  Ettrojte.  The  railway  has  jtlayed  an 
itnjtortant  jiart  in  the  develojtment  of  Uruguay. 

Dividends  of  (it  jx'r  cent  were  jtaid  on  the  ordinary  stock  during  1913. 

The  Midland  Uruguay  Railway  has  its  terminus  at  Paso  de  los  Toros  (on  the  Central 
Urufniay),  from  which  point  it  runs  northward  and  ea.stward.  The  railway  passes 
through  Alcorta,  Paysandn  (stnond  city  in  commercial  importance  in  Uruguay), 
and  other  fair-sized  towns,  and  has  its  northern  terminus  at  Salto.  Paysandn  and  Salto 
have  each  over  20, (MK)  inhabitants.  From  Algorta  a  branch  extends  to  Fray  Bentos 
1.87  miles).  This  comj>any  has  outstanding  a]>itroximately  .S11,961,(XK)  stock  and 
debentures.  ■*■*•*■ 

The  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  was  incorjiorated  in  1882,  and  extends  from 
Salto,  the  head  of  navigation  ff)r  the  Uruguay  River,  westward  and  northward  to 
()uarahim  on  the  Brazilian  frontier.  From  C)uarahim  a  bridge  has  been  constructed 
to  connect  with  the  Brazilian  Great  Southern  Railway.  This  international  bridge, 
recently  comj)leted,  is  ottmed  jointly  by  tbe  two  railways.  The  Brazilian  line, 
although  of  a  different  gauge  than  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay,  should  provide  the 
latter  with  a  considerable  amount  of  through  traflic. 

The  country  served  by  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  is  largely  agricul¬ 
tural  and  i)a.storal.  The  railway  carries  large  quantities  of  sheej),  en  route  to  the 
Montevideo  refrigerating  plants,  and  cattle  destined  for  the  liiebig  plant  at  Fray 
Bentos.  At  Zania  Honda  the  company  has  succes-sfully  e.»tablished  an  extensive 
agricultural  colony. 

The  railway  is  ojxuated  under  a  Government  guaranty.  A  total  of  $7,252,590 
st(H  k  and  bonds  is  out.standing.  Dividends  of  from  2  to  3  j)er  cent  have,  for  some 
years  j)ast,  annually  been  jtaid  on  the  lir.st  jtreferred  stock  (0  jter  cent  noncuimdative). 
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'riic  I'nisjjuay  East  Coast  Kaihvay  has  outstandiii};  ai)proximatoly  !?3,128,(HK)  stock 
ami  (Ichciiturcs.  Receipts,  thoiif;h  insiiHicient  to  render  the  line  prolitable,  are  on 
the  ijicrease  and  the  outlook  for  the  future'  is  jeroinisini;.  The  company  receives  a 
'j;naranty  from  the  (iovernment,  which  has  the  rijjht  to  ])urchase  the  line  timh'f 
certain  conditions. 

This  line.  78  miles  in  h'n,i;th,  starts  from  ( tlmos.  a  point  on  the  Central  l'rii"uay 
I  Xortheasterni  Railway,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Maldonado,  a  coa.^tal  town  in  the 
department  of  the  .s;inu‘  nanu'.  Much  of  its  trallic  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I’lmta  del 
Este  and  Piria]iolis,  close  to  Maldonado,  are  seaside  re'.sorts  for  the  peoi)le  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  Ihienos  Aires,  hut  the  railway  also  serves  a  j'.)od  j)astoral  and  agricultural 
iduntry.  In  addition  to  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  a  large  quantity  of 
tish  are  handled.  The  railway  has  ])rojeeted  an  extension  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  main 
lint  .  northward  to  Rocha. 

The  I'niguay  Northern  Railway  ('xtends  from  Islade  Calx'llos,  on  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  rruguay.  to  .'<an  Ihieenio,  on  the  frontier  of  Rrazil.  The  latter  town 
(po])ulation  ].20()i  is  a  rt'ceiving  station  for  larjje  quantities  of  cattle,  thi're  heinj; 
a  number  of  meat-])roducts  factories  in  or  near  the  town.  The  ca])italization  con¬ 
sists  of  t;l(M),(H)0  ordinary  stock,  £2.50,000  ])referred  stock  (7  per  cent  ctimulative), 
and  £498. -102  dehent lire  stock.  *  *  * 

The  only  railway  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway, 
controlled  by  an  English  comjiany.  This  railway  extends  from  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  I’araguay,  via  Paraguari,  Villa  Rica,  and  Rorja  to  Villa  Encarnaoion,  on  the  Parana 
River  1 232  miles).  A  car  ferry  was  jilaced  in  .service  in  Octolx'r,  1913,  between  the 
latter  jioint  and  Posadas,  Argentina,  the  terminus  of  the  Argentine  Northtastern 
Railway.  The  gauge  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  has  been  changed  to  a  gauge 
similar  to  that  of  tlu'  .Vrgi'iitine  Northea.stern  Railway,  and,  togetlu'r  with  the  latter 
and  tlu'  Entre  Rios  Railways,  forms  an  imjiortant  trunk  sy.stem  instead  of  a  jmrely 
local  line  i.solated  from  all  other  rail  connections.  Through  the  comiiletion  of  this 
rail  liiK'  the  time  eonsunu'd  in  making  the  trij)  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  has 
been  reduced  from  <5  days  to  .54  hours.  Through  pas.senger  service  was  e.stablished 
itetober  12.  1913. 

The  gross  recei])ts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  for  1912-13  amounted  to  .$732,557. 
Interest  was  eariu'd  and  jiaid  on  $3,000,000  (I  jier  cent  debenture  stock  and  $2,.500,(X)0 
(I  per  cent  notes.  There  is  also  out.standing  $(i,.500,(K)0  5  i>er  cent  income  debenture 
stock  and  $2,814.0.50  ordinary  stock. 

This  coinjiany  is  building  an  extension  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will 
eoniu'i't  with  the  Brazil  Railway's  system.  This  will  mean  much  to  the  inland 
Republic,  as  it  will  open  an  easy  route  for  immigration,  so  neci'.ssary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  va.st  resources  of  the  country,  which  has  an  area  of  19(i,000  .square  miles 
I  larger  than  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  combined)  and  a  population 
of  only  800,(KM).  Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  tran.scontinental 
railway  sy.stem,  to  include  the  new  section  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway,  which, 
if  plans  materialize,  will  extend  from  the  iiort  of  .Sao  Eranci.seo,  westward  through  the 
State  of  Parana,  Brazil.  I  a  the  Ealls  of  Iguazu,  which  rival  N  iagara,  where  the  Republics 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay  join;  thence  across  Paraguay  to  Asuncion  (via 
Paraguay  Central  lines,  completi'd  or  building),  and  up  through  the  Chaco  country 
to  Bolivia,  where  it  either  will  connect  with  a  line  (jiresumably  the  Antofagasta  & 
Bolivia  Railway)  or  else  will  be  extended  to  Chile  atid  the  Pacific  coa.st.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  system,  which  will  likely  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete,  will 
open  up  va.st  unexjilored  territory  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  and  will  do  much  to 
ileveloj)  the  country  traver.sed.  A  large  amount  of  trallic  ‘is  assured,  as  vast  tracts  of 
forests,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  will  be  opened  to  settlement  and  cultivation. 
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Haiti  and  the  Haitians  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  nuniher 
of  the  0(1(1  Fellows’  Joiirnal  (\Vasliin>;ton,  1).  hein*;  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Livingston,  I  iiited 
States  consul  at  C'ape  llaitien,  hefon*  the  Bethel  Literary  and  His¬ 
torical  Association.  It  embodies  a  descri])tion  of  the  islan.d  and  its 
natural  advantages,  reviews  the  early  history  of  the  cotiiUry,  touches 
on  the  achieveiiKMits  of  'Foussaint  L'Ouverture,  Dessalines,  Ifigaud, 
and  CIiristo])he,  and  l)rieily  outlines  tlu'  ])olitical  strtiggles  since  tlu' 
time  of  the  last  named.  ‘ 

One  of  the  places  of  great  int(‘rest  t(»  the  visitor  to  Haiti  is  the 
citadel  of  La  Ferriere,  (h'scrilual  l.y  ('onsid  Livingston  as  follows: 

The  ^M-ealest  work  of  Christopla',  the  niosi  a.<loiii.-iluii<'.  if  iioi  lie  niosl  u.'^efal,  wa.- 
the  frreat  citadel  of  I.a  Ferriere,  constructed  of  solid  masonry  cm  tl'.e  siinnnit  of  a 
inonntain  between  4,(K»U  and  .5, (KM)  f(*et  Ini'll,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  town 
of  .Milot  and  the  palace  already  referred  to.  .Soine  of  the  walls  are  St)  feet  Ini'll  and  1(1 
feet  thick,  and  lanivy  batteri(*s  of  "iins  are  still  in  ]>osilion.  SpriiiL's  of  water  still 
(‘xist  in  the  interior,  and  there  wen*  secri't  snbterrancan  jias.sau'es  and  .secret  chambers 
for  holdini'  his  hoanh'd  wealth,  much  of  which  is  siij)pos(*(l  to  be  still  buried  there. 

\  iiKxh'rn  writer,  who  is  not  viewed  in  Haiti  in  a  very  frii'iidly  liftht  on  acconnt  of 
his  severe  criticism  of  Haitian  institutions,  had  this  to  say  after  a  visit  to  the  citadel: 

“We  were  n'ally  lost  in  amazement  as  we  threaded  "allery  aftergallen,',  wliero  heavy 
•50  and  :52  pounders  ernarded  every  ap)iroach  to  what  was  intended  to  be  the  last 
asylum  of  Haitian  independence.  Years  of  the  labor  of  toiliii};  thon.sands  were  sjieni 
to  prepare  this  citadel,  which  the  tremldiiif'  earth  laid  in  ruins  in  a  few  minutes. 
What  enerf'y  did  this  black  kiiif;  pos.se.ss  to  rear  so  "n'at  a  monumetit !  Hut  the  rev(‘rse 
of  the  medal  states  that  every  stone  in  that  wonderful  buildiiif!:  cost  a  human  life." 

('hristoplie  not  only  feared  an  invasion  of  the*  I'rench,  aijainst  which  this  great  forire.-s 
was  intended  as  a  .stronghold,  but  he  was  also  preiiaiing  against  a  possible  attack  !.>■ 
his  rivals  of  the  Kejuiblic  to  the  south  of  him.  *  *  * 

Although  partially  destroyed  by  the  cartlujuake  in  1812,  which  demolished  nearly 
all  of  the  important  buildings  in  the  cotintry,  *  *  *  the  ('olos.sal  ruins  of  the 
citadel  still  attest  the  gigantic  work  of  a  hero,  and  the  worid  .still  wonders  how  the 
work  was  clone  and  how  the  iiiaterial  for  the  c.mstruclion  atid  armam(*nt  was  ever 
gotten  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Hreat  my.stc'ry  shroucled  the  work  and  the  fitting 
up  of  the  l-uilding.  T.ittle  authentic  information  has  over  been  obtained,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  is  clouded  in  romance  and  anecdote.  *  'The  citadel  covers 

the  whole  peak  of  the  mountain,  dominates  all  the  surrounding  country,  can  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haitie.!,  and  has  long  been  a  re.sort  for  strangots 
vi.siting  Haiti. 

Departing  from  the  historical  description  of  tlic  Kcjnihlic,  the  con¬ 
sul  then  dwell  at  considerable  length  tipon  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  healthy  climate,  the  etpiahle  distribution  of  niinfall,  the 
nunu'rous  rivers,  the  vast  plains  and  valleys,  the  gorgeous  see: cry, 
and  the  agricultural  potentialities  which  make  the  island  ‘‘one  of  tlu* 
most  desirable  jilaccs  of  abode  in  tlu*  world.”  In  discussing  this 
|)hase  of  Haiti’s  advantages  he  says: 

Dycwo.ids  and  cal.>int*t  woods  abound,  but  most  of  these  liavo  been  cut  wi*hin  con¬ 
venient  reacli  of  tbe  .sta])ort  towns.  The  pine  tree  also  flourishes  on  the  interior 
mountains  of  th(*  northeast,  inacces.sibl**  to  existing  meiins  of  tnin.spjrtation.  The 
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HAITI  AND  TIIK  HAITIANS. 


I'piwr:  View  of  Tort  au  I’riiico,  capilal  of  Haiti.  Lower:  The  cathedral  in  1‘ort  an  I’rinee. 
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railroai!  will  (“vcntiially  .ij/cii  iij.  va-'t  virgin  I'nrosts,  which  will  aikl  inatorially  to  tlio 
wealth  of  t!ic“  cDtintry. 

Mineral  clop ‘sits  of  nnki'own  value  anil  extent  iinilouhtedly  exist  ami  may  somi' 
day  jirove  a  source  of  great  v.'ealth.  An  infeiior  iiuality  of  (‘oal  has  n-icntly  licen 
loiind,  and  copper  ore  found  at  some  distance  from  (ionaives  has  actually  heen  ex¬ 
ported  from  that  port.  The  tliliiculty  of  tran.sportation  and  possibly  the  lack  of  capital 
have  .stifled  it  for  tlie  jiresent.  A  copper  mine  is  now  I.eiiig  explored  at  La  (Iraiid 
Jleviere.  near  Uape  Ifaitien. 

Haiti  is,  however,  e.ssentially  an  agricultural  country.  The  marvelous  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  give  it  easy  juecedeuce  over  all  the 
other  islandsof  the  West  Indies.  -Vnything  with  life  in  it  will  grow  if  stuck  into  the 
•rround.  If  jilants  can  not  actually  be  seen  to  grow,  it  is  certain  that  24  hours  will 
make  a  visible  difference  in  their  size.  Shrubs  and  .small  trees  shoot  up  out  of  the 
walls  of  ruined  buildings,  nouri.shed  only  by  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  the  air. 
the  d<‘w,  and  the  rain.  A  riot  of  vegetation  is  seen  in  the  uncultivated  jxirtions  of 
the  country,  and  neglected  fields  are  .sjx'edily  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  tropical 
verdure. 

All  trojiical  fruits  flouri.sh  here  -the  orange,  the  .shaddock,  the  ))inea])ple,  the 
mango,  the  alligator  pear,  the  jilantain.  the  fig  banana.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  best  banana 
countries  in  the  Tropics.  *  *  *  This  valuable  fruit,  however,  like  the  others, 
either  grows  wild  or  is  cultivated  in  little  patches  about  the  houses  for  local  con¬ 
sumption. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  lately  there  has  been  (piiti'  a  revival  in 
the  northern  ])art  of  the  island  in  favor  of  its  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is 
exported  in  respectable  ipiantities,  about  2,(M)0,(MX)  jxiunds  a  year,  from  St.  Mare  and 
(ionaives,  and  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  It  brings  a  much  high(*r  price  than 
ordinary  cotton  on  the  European  market. 

Haiti  may  be  considered  the  natural  habitat  of  the  sugar  cane  and  ranked  under 
the  French  colonists  with  the  great  sugar-jiroducing  countries  of  the  world.  This 
valuable  jilant  flourishes  whether  it  is  cultivated  or  not,  and  grows  on  almost  itidefi- 
iiitely  without  being  reitlatited,  reproducing  itself  year  after  year.  Of  cour.se,  it 
thrives  better  wheti  cultivated,  atid  some  attention  is  given  to  it  on  a  few  ])lantation.s. 
whi're  a  .small  quantity  of  sugar  is  manufactured  for  local  consumption.  Most  of  the 
cane  grown  in  Haiti  is  used  for  making  rum  and  tafia. 

Cacao,  although  left  also  largely  to  nature,  is  ranked  high  in  iptality  when  properly 
prejiared  and  is  one  of  the  jtrineijial  articles  of  exjxirt.  When  it  will  be  properly 
cultivated  and  itrepared,  as  it  is  in  the  Dominican  Re])ublic  and  other  jiroducing 
countries,  it  will  become  a  .source  of  great  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 

The  great  staple  jiroduct  of  Haiti,  however,  is  coffee.  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
revenues  of  the  (Jovernmetit,  and  the  meager  demands  of  the  simple*  jx'asantry  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  who.se  Itusine.ss  it  is,  especially  the  women  and  children,  to 
gather  it  and  bring  it  to  the  .seajiort  towns  on  their  heads  and  on  the  backs  of  donkeys 
and  liorses.  This  jilant  is  seen  on  nearly  all  the  ti])Iands  and  mountain  sides  of  the 
country,  and  as  the  prixluct  is  easily  portable  it  is  brought  to  market  from  far  and  near 
in  all  conceivable  quantities,  from  1  or  2  pounds  up  to  4tt  to  ot)  or  even  1(K)  or  2()(t 
jiounds,  accordingly  as  it  is  carried  on  the  head  of  a  child,  the  back  of  a  horse,  or  in 
.sacks  in  ox  carts.  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  that  the  coffee  jdant  is  .scarcely  culti¬ 
vated  at  all,  except  in  small  jiatches  around  the  cottages,  it  g<H*s  on  rej>roducing  itself 
from  fallen  berries  .so  succe.ssfully  that  the  crop  only  varies  from  year  to  year  through 
extraneous  influences  like  a  variation  in  the  rainfall — the  lack  or  too  abundant  rain 
near  or  during  the  flowering  sea.son.  If  i)roperly  cultivated  and  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  jilains  were  taught  to  give  more  attention  to  its 
preparation  for  the  local  market,  wliere  it  lias  to  be  relieved  of  any  (|uantity  of  small 
stones  and  other  extraneous  matter,  this  article  alone,  if  it  were  not  dangi'rous  to  trust 
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RI  INS  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  SAXS  SOl'CI,  MILOT,  HAITI, 

Tlic  palace  of  Sans  Souci  was  built  by  Christoplie,  who  governed  Haiti  from  ISll  to  1820.  It  was  built  on  tlie  side  of  a  mountain,  witli  a  commanding  view  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea.  Spacious  stairways  lead  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  ruins,  long  suice  desix)iled  of  its  mahogany  floors  and  rich  adornments.  Remains  of  the 
famous  terraced  gardens  and  fruit  orchards  are  .still  to  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  structure.  It  was  here,  in  Octol)er,  1820,  that  Christoplie  terminated  his  eventful 
iifeby  hisown  hand. 


I 


i 


RUINS  OF  THE  CITADEU  OF  UA  FERRIERE.  j 

“The  Rreatest  work  of  Christophe,  the  most  astonishing,  if  not  the  most  useful,  was  the  great  citadel  of  | 

La  Ferriere,  constructed  of  solid  masonry  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  betw  een  •t,tXK)  and  5,000  feet  j 

high.  «  *  *  Some  of  the  walls  are  SO  feet  high  and  16  feet  thick,  and  heavy  batteries  of  guns  are  ,  ' 

still  in  position.’’  (t'on.sul  I.,  \V.  Livingstone,  in  ‘'Haiti  and  the  Haitians,”  in  the  Odd  Fellows  I 

Journal.) 
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the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  to  the  capricious  yield  and  lluetuating  market 
value  of  a  single  industry,  would  support  the  Government  and  enrich  the  population 
of  the  countrj-.  The  disastrous  effect  of  being  dependent  even  in  jrart  upon  a  single 
industry  is  seen  at  present  in  Haiti.  Practieally  all  of  the  Haitian  coffee  has  always 
been  shipped  to  Europe,  principally  to  France  and  Germany,  the  city  of  Havre,  in 
France,  being  the  great  di.stributing  center.  *  *  *  An  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  make  a  market  for  this  coffee  in  the  I'nited  States,  but  the  people  here  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  and  are  at  present  taking  very  little  of  it. 

Mr.  l.iviiigstoii  einplttisized  the  need  of  foreign  iiivestiiieuts  and 
capital  to  develoj)  the  country  and  expressed  his  confidence  that 
these  elements  would  be  forthcoming  in  adequate  jtroportions  when 
comjdete  sttvbilitv  and  regularity  of  ])olitical  affairs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Relative  to  the  cultund  iind  literary  acliievements  of  the  Haitians, 
the  consul  made  tlie  following  reference: 

*  *  *  The  fact  that  it  has  a  literature,  groups  of  refined  and  educated  people 
in  all  the  important  towns,  distinguished  doctors  and  lawyers  who  would  rank  high  in 
any  country,  is  not  at  all  generally  known.  The  official  language  of  the  country  is 
French,  and  all  educated  persons,  of  course,  speak  this  language.  The  books  of 
Haitian  authors  are  written  in  this  language.  The  native  literature  is  now  becoming 
considerable,  embraces  almost  all  departments,  and  .some  of  it  i.“  of  a  high  order.  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  names  here.  The  early  writers  wrote  history 
and  ephemeral  poetry.  The  principal  historians  are  Madiou  and  Ardouin,  who  both 
wrote  well-known  histories  of  Haiti.  Mr.  J.  N.  Li*ger,  ex-minister  to  the  United  States, 
has  also  written  an  interesting  history  of  Haiti.  Within  the  last  few  years  ilr.  ilagloire 
has  published  a  history  of  Haitian  revolutions.  Among  the  writers  of  romance, 
Uemesver  Delorme,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Haitian  literature,  takes  first 
place.  He  WTote  “Franci.sca,”  “Les  Theoriciens  au  Pouvoir,”  and  “La  Hollande.” 
He  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Pope,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Frederic  Marcelin,  Ferdinand  Hibbert,  Antoine  Innocent,  and  others  have  written 
very  interesting  stories  jxwtraying  Haitian  life,  manners,  and  customs. 

^lany  interesting  writers,  like  .\ntenorx  Firmin,  Hannibal  Price,  Jeremie,  and 
Fequiere  have  dealt  with  political,  social,  and  educational  questions. 

It  is  in  the  lines  of  poetry,  however,  that  their  greatest  effort  has  been  put  forth,  or 
at  least,  it  is  poetry  that  has  attracted  the  greatest  number  of  writers.  Ostvald  Durand 
stands  incontestably  at  the  head  of  this  class.  His  two  volumes  entitled  “  Hires  et 
Pleaurs  ”  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  j)oet  and  won  for  him  the  right  to  be  called  the  national 
poet  of  Haiti.  The  work  of  Mr.  Etzer  Vilaire  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  France. 
Mr.  George  Sylvain  has  also  written  good  poetry  and  has  rendered  the  “Fables  of  La 
Fontaine”  into  the  creole  language  of  the  country.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned 
but  the  list  is  long  and  a  bare  mention  of  names  would  serve  no  j)urpose. 

Mr.  Liviiijrstoii  cttiicluded  his  address  with  uit  a])poal  to  his  audience 
to  develop  a  closer  interest  and  intituacy  betwta'ii  the  Xegro  of  the* 
United  States  and  of  Haiti  for  the  ])nr])ose  of  coo])erating  in  attaining 
the  highest  social,  economic,  and  jxditical  residts. 
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^  I  1 K  total  for('i<rn  traclo  of  IJrazil  for  the  year  1018,  not  inchul- 
I  injj  imjiorts  and  exports  of  foreijtn  specie  and  bank  notes, 

I  according'  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was 

1,980,225,916  milreis  jiaper,  represented  by  imports  to 
tlie  value  of  1, (’07 ,495, 400  milreis  and  exports  of  972,730,516 
mdreis. 

'rhe  trade  for  the  year  1912,  accordin';  to  the  same  report,  was 
2,071,106,738  milreis,  of  which  sum  951,369,558  milreis  represented 
imports,  and  1,119,737,180  milreis  exports.  There  was,  therefore, 
for  the  year  1913  an  increase  in  imports  of  56,125,842  milreis  and  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  147,006,664  milreis,  or  a  net  loss  in  the  year’s 
foreign  trade  of  90,880,822  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  <;old  the  Brazilian  pa])er  milreis  may  be 
considered  as  worth  32.4  cents.  At  this  rate  the  forei.sxn  commerce 
for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 


lill2 .  ms.213.73ti  $3G2,7'JI.84G  $671,038,582 

1(113 .  326,  428. .70(1  315.164.687  641.. 593, 196 


The.  imjiorts  and  exjiorts  of  foreif^n  sjiecie  and  bank  notes  weri' 
represented  as  follows: 


Milreis  paper.  Milreis  paper. 
75.0.51,703  21,627,873 

18,726,915  87,986,980 


Table  shoiving  the  commeree  of  Brazil  for  the  last  12  years. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Kx  ports. 

Total.  j 

4b- 

.Milreis  jmper. 

Milreis  paper. 

j 

Milreis  pap(  r.  1  I 

1902 . 

.  471,114,120  1 

735,940, 125 

1,207,054,245  ' 

1903 . 

486,488,944  , 

742,632,278 

1,229,121,222  ' 

1904 . 

.  512,587,889  ' 

776,  .367, 418 

1,288, 955,  :i07  j 

1905 . 

.  4.54,994,574 

685,456,606 

1,140,451,180  1 

1906 . 

.  499,286,976 

799,670,295 

1,298,957,271  \ 

1907 . 

.  644,9:17,744 

.860,  .890, 882 

1,505,828,623  i 

1908 . 

.  .567,271,6,36 

705,790,611 

1,273,062,247 

WYJ . 

.  .592,875,927 

1,016,590,270 

1,609,466,197  1 

1910 . 

.  713,863,14:1 

939,413,449 

1,653,276,597 

1 

1911 . 

.  79.3,716,446 

1,00:1,924,716 

1,797,641,182  : 

1912 . 

_  951, 369, 558  ' 

1,119,717,180 

2,071,106,738  , 

( 

1913 . 

,  1,007,49.5,400 

_  1 

972,730,516 

1,980,22.5,916 

I 
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IMPORTS. 


Tlie  imports  for  tho  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1918,  by  countries,  reduced 
to  United  States  >;old,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1:112 

1913 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

. 848 

241,287 

§(>5,841,773 

§74.(‘»95,592 

S77,()15,54S 

*79,881,1X1!) 

<iermanv . 

.  28 

30, 774,. 520 

43,180,830 

53,018,079 

57,043,754 

Cnited  States . 

*.>■> 

205,5:14 

29.7(«,S47 

:i4,;i(HI,327 

48, 1(H>,310 

51,289,082 

France . 

.  18 

()10,:i98 

21.S(>:i,42^( 

22,744,8:19 

27,751,t)94 

31,9:19,752 

.trgentina . 

.  17 

922. o87 

19.707,410 

19.  .594, 480 

23,117, 198 

24,293,712 

Ilelgium . 

T 

289,  (Hr 

10, 401.:i.54 

10,725,701 

10,592,520 

10,079,495 

Portugal . 

.  9 

WM.()lo 

12.8()5.(>07 

11,812,4(KI 

14,589,170 

1  14,327,500 

Italy . 

.  0 

230,  .5,57 

7. 3(H),  984 

9.:i.82, 100 

12.095,559 

1  12,305,817 

Cruguav . 

.  ♦) 

2^M,9o7 

5, 991 . 258 

.5,71.5,011 

7,718, 3(H1 

7,047,407 

•Vustria-IIungarv . 

•) 

s2o 

3,28.),‘.H)0 

3,777,400 

4,394,871 

1  4,927,772 

Switzerland . 

1 

9(W.  I(i9 

2.  SoS,  729 

3, 4oi),  oo9 

3.800,;109 

3,844,350 

Newfoundland . 

•> 

(M>.S.(m 

2,0.58, 104 

2.808,829 

2,  .854, 021 

3,824,730 

Netherlands . 

.  1 

748, 977 

1. 49:1.250 

1,  ()”>0, 752 

2,;j0,5,270 

3,537,179 

Norway . 

.  1 

504. 933 

1, 940.9(H) 

2, 182,:i90 

3, 137, 794 

:i,  431, 88.5 

Spain . 

.  1 

.522,  (Xil 

2, 1()0,271 

2,370,244 

3,247,009 

3,110,484 

India . 

.  1 

4iX  1,308 

1,9:1.5,437 

2,4(X>,:194 

1,997,505 

2,079.  72.5 

Sweden  • . 

1,(«1,298 

1,(«7,509 

1,;107,442 

i.4iy,(>sy 

Canada . 

9.53,. 521 

1,  i:i8,.594 

1.015, 107 

1,1:1.3,225 

1,:331.410 

Other  countries . 

.  2, 

,280,70.5 

2,182,927 

2,282,531 

3,338,834 

3.437,0:12 

Total . 

. 179 

.titKt,  125 

211,291.058 

257, 104, 128 

308,243,730 

320, 428.  .5(XI 

'  In  19(19  included  under  “Other  couniries.” 

Tho  imports  are  divided  into  four  general  classes.  Under  these  classes  for  thc^  ytuirs 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  they  were: 


1910 

1911 

1912  1 

1913 

.\filreis  jmper. 
4,092,022 

1:12,180,990 

392,474,930 

184,508,595 

Milreis  jmper. 
3,444,759 

153,120,22!! 

444,887,312 

192,258,140 

Milreis  paper. 
5,080,834 

190,280,914 

533,017,338 

222,390,472 

Milreis  paper. 

Class  II.— Primary  materials  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries. . . 

Class  III.— Manufactures . 

Cla.ss  IV. — -tlimentarv  substances . . 

210,943,550 

505,279,29.5 

225,921,837 

Total . 

713,803,143 

793,710,440 

951,309,5,58 

l,(H)7,49o,4(M( 

Cnited  States  gold . 

*2:11,291,058 

*257,104,128 

*308,243,730 

$.320,428,509 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  Class  I,  ‘‘Live  animals,”  were  2,449  horses, 
worth  1,369,705  milreis;  46,091  sheep,  worth  832,623  milreis;  35,136  head  of  beef  cattle, 
worth  2,507,899  milreis. 

Class  II,  “Primary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries,”  is 
divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which  the  imports  were; 


Cotton . 

Hair,  fur,  and  feathers . 

Cane,  baml)UO,  rush,  and  the  like . 

Lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys . 

Copper  and  alloys . 

Animal  residuary  products . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Jute  and  h.'ini) . 

Wool . 

Fla.\ . 

Woods . 

Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dye¬ 
ing.  etc . 

Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise 

enumerated . 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers . 

Seeds,  roots,  barks  etc . 

Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  sub¬ 
stances . 

Pelts  and  skins . 

Silk . 

Vegetable  extracts  and  oils . 


1910 

Milreis  paper. 

10,.i7,s,t)lt) 

1,472,S9.5 
227, 80S 
2,:i4ti,01() 
2,t>;il,2l>4 
INiS,  090 
0,S2ti,!t92 
7,:i40, 700 
4,189,074 
824,778 

8,.')ti4,2l0 

8,034,4t)S 

401,208 
882, 770 
710,814 
4,929,803 

55,272,720 

9,937,845 

880,021 

5,171,081 


1911 

.\filreis  paper. 
10, 104,997 

1.. 52s,.509 
247,980 

2.300.54.5 

2.. 573,;i4S 
1,25:1,  i:i7 
7,228,282 

12,400,049 
3,980,107 
9.50,021 
8, 077,  .5:12 

9,519,04.5 

524,815 

3,:i2.5,954 

1,(M)3,:150 

5,922,175 

03,820,094 
11, 048,  .504 

1.317.78.5 
7.110,087 


1912 

Milreis  paper. 
10,000, 470 
1,701,802 
283,550 
3,381,420 
3,259,083 
1,199,545 
9, 025, 175 
10,001,800 
7,392,472 
903,020 
11,743,725 

10,494,008 

087,229 
2, '.159, 820 
1,071,985 
8,309,935 

88,3.11,574 
11,151,888 

1,. 504, 288 
7,495,513 


1913 

Milreis  paper. 
9,900,531 
1,704, 185 
275,054 
3,071,719 
3,457, 179 
1,170,721 
11,858,322 
11,413,088 
8,715,497 
081,895 
14,197,039 

9,  .800, 150 

503,978 

752,482 

1,184,890 

9,999,949 

98,070,912 

14,774,0.50 

1,775,750 

0,910.1.58 


Total 


132, 1S0,9!N’. 


1.54,914,98.8 


190,280,914 


210, 94:1,. 5,50 
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In  1913  over  (iO  per  cent  in  value  of  lh<‘  cotton  iinjtorteil,  1.350,304  kilos,  was  sewiu;; 
tliread,  and  the  balance,  2,150,688  kilos,  was  raw  and  carded  cotton. 

Under  “Hair,  fur,  and  feathers,”  the  bulk  of  the  itn])orts.  135,515  kilos,  was  rabbit. 
I)eaver,  and  like  fur. 

Lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  6,925  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates, 
and  sheets.  Copjier,  2,598  metric  tons,  was  imported  in  the  same  form. 

The  principal  animal  residuary  ])roducts  were  jjlue.  450  tons,  worth  485,691  milreis; 
spermaceti  and  stearin,  112  tons,  worth  KK),247  milreis;  jrrease  and  tallow,  501  tons, 
worth  266,752  milreis. 

Of  iron  and  steel  the  principal  imports  were:  Steel  in  bars  and  rods,  7,200  tons, 
worth  2,260,542  milreis;  steel  in  plates,  2,996  tons,  worth  589,149  milreis;  iron  in 
bars  and  rods,  40,557  tons,  worth  5,707,404  milreis;  iron  in  insjots,  19,628  tons,  worth 

I, 657,681  milreis;  iron  in  plates,  9,438  tons,  worth  1,643,549  milreis. 

Of  the  total  imjmrtation  of  jute  and  hem]>,  19,964  tons,  over  one-half  in  value  was 
in  the  form  of  yarn  for  weaving,  and  over  one-third  in  the  raw  state. 

Of  the  total  importation  of  wool,  2,455  tons,  the  largest  amount,  1,712  tons,  A’orth 
7,641,292  milreis,  was  yarn  for  weaving;  ;13  tons,  worth  155,121  milreis,  was  knitting 
and  embroidery  thread,  and  the  remainder,  709  tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool. 

Nearly  all  the  llax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  heading  "Woods”  the  jnincipal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  147,739  tons, 
worth  10,780,523  milreis;  wood  pulp  for  ])a])er  manutacture,  6,023  tons,  worth  789,725 
milreis;  and  wood,  rough,  sawed,  planed,  and  veneered,  5,055  tons,  worth  1,268,217 
milreis.  Over  90  per  cent  of  flie  l>ine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  State.- 

The  principal  imports  under  the  heading  "Material  for  perfumery,  ]>ainting,  dyeing, 
etc.,”  were  limseed  oil,  4,848  tons,  worth  2,557,289  milreis;  aniline  dyes,  431  tons, 
worth  1,764,169;  white  zinc,  3,328  tons,  worth  1,449,911  milreis;  paints  in  powder, 
2,465  tons,  worth  1,077,392  milreis;  tui7)entine,  984  tons,  worth  554,474  milreis;  arti¬ 
ficial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  es.sences,  26  tons,  worth  455,338  milreis. 

The  principal  imports  of  “Metal  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated”  were 
sulphur,  2,002  tons,  worth  269,091  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  and  nickel. 

Under  “Gold,  silver,  and  platinum”  over  90  per  cent  in  value  of  the  entire  im¬ 
portation  was  in  the  form  of  bar  silver,  and  6  ])er  cent  in  gold  leaf  for  gilding  and 
dentistry. 

Under  “Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers”  the  principal  imports  were  broom 
straw,  805  tons,  worth  383,564  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  42  tons,  worth 
320,532  milreis. 

Under  “Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,”  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordinary 
cereals,  the  principal  imports  were:  Malted  barley,  21,036  tons,  worth  6,894,954  mil¬ 
reis;  hops,  1,449  tons,  worth  1,062,510  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  359  tons,  worth  1,193,043 
milreis. 

Under  “Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances”  the  principal  imports  were: 
Coal,  2,262,347  tons,  worth  60,278,326  milreis,  of  which  84  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  little  over  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  cement,  465,314 
tons,  worth  22,003,211,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  with  lesser  amounts  from  Belgium  and  the  United  States;  coal  briquets,  239,049 
tons,  worth  8,244,958  milreis;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,467  tons,  worth  836,969  milreis;  asphalt, 
21,372  tons,  worth  930,811  milreis;  coke,  17,165  tons,  worth  667,450  milreis;  marble, 

II, 668  tons,  worth  1,400,.338  milreis;  unmounted  precious  stones,  valued  at  776,466 
milreis. 

Under  the  heading  “Pelts  and  skins”  (1,481  toms)  nearly  the  whole  importation, 
1,444  tons  valued  at  14,628,855  milreis  was  tanned  and  prepared  skins  and  hides,  of 
which  42  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  20  per  cent  from  France  and  the  United  States 
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t'ach,  and  7  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  wati  a  bo  imported  under 
this  heading  37  tons  of  sole  leather,  worth  145,195  milreis,  of  which  81  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  16  jter  cent  from  the  Unite<l  States. 

Under  “Silk”  practically  the  entire  importation  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  “Vegetable  extracts  and  oils”  the  principal  imports  were  rosin,  18,929  tons, 
worth  4,403,624  milreis;  cottonseed  oil,  1,497  tons,  worth  918,860  milreis;  palm  oil, 
824  tons,  worth  622,525  milreis;  vegetable  oils  for  industrial  use,  202  tons,  worth 
103,116  milreis;  gums,  rosins,  and  natural  balsams,  374  tons,  worth  421,362  milreis. 

Cla.ss  HI,  ••Manufactures,"  is  divided  into  the  following  subclas.ses,  of  which  the 
im])orts  were: 


mo 

10)1 

1012 

1013 

[;inuf;ioturi‘s: 

Milreis  jtaptr. 

-Milreis  pnptr. 

Milreis  paper. 

Milreis  imper. 

Of  cotton,  iiiixoU  or  not . 

tiH,212,;f2t> 

76,707,919 

64,9til,217 

oS, 715,320 

Of  aluminuin . 

m,:m 

193. 182 

2.51, 720 

241,279 

linns  and  ammunition . 

1.5,611,  ICU 

7,040,731 

11,62.5,710 

20,6.8.3,614 

Of  rul)bor ' . 

2,973,032 

5,476,582 

of  bristles  and  hair . 

•:S6,470 

930, 105 

1,004,195 

964,040 

Of  cane,  bamboo,  etc . 

98,253 

162,911 

170,6.58 

14.8, 018 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles . 

12, 1.56, 19it 

ls,os(),ys4 

11,191,187 

46,3-10,347 

Of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  allovs . 

1,204,0:19 

1,. 5,51, 5:12 

1,882,  .533 

1,956,477 

Of  copper  and  allovs . 

6,974,176 

8,220,913 

10,321,380 

11, 926),  351 

of  iron  and  steel . 

T-if  555, 557 

8I,42i,:i6:i 

101, 745,22(5 

120,683,880 

Musical  and  like  inslrumcnts . 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments 

:i,  786, 8:11 

5, 563,  ItM 

5, 300,  S04 

4,36)0,649 

and  material . 

Mathematical,  phvsical,  and  oittical 

1,511,141 

1,. 584, 921 

1,740,9.5.5 

2,045,090 

instruments  and  material . 

1,671,771 

2,IK)7,322 

2,07.5, 161 

1,81:1,812 

1  )f  wool,  mixed  or  not . 

10, 488, 127 

12,431,905 

12,405,779 

11,020,5.30 

Of  linen,  mixed  or  not . 

6,987,892 

7,984,700 

6, 78:1, 162 

6,42S,4S3 

Of  jute  and  hemp . 

.805, 243 

970, 789 

1,. 353, 2,85 

1,244,970 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass. . 
Engines,  machinerv,  tools,  ami 

10,989,591 

14,099,2:15 

14,. 539, 784 

16, 257, 894 

hardware . 

t)^),  107,  SSj 

SO,  SOS,  467 

108,  .878, 071 

107, 4.55,  ,357 

t)f  wood . 

1  if  ivorv,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  tor- 

3,672,591 

i,784,:i8i 

5, 621, OOS 

6,076,494 

toi.se  .shell,  etc . 

400, 195 

417,252 

432, 724 

158,147 

Of  nickel . 

27,602 

38,640 

:10,.571 

.5,820 

Of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

1,6:14,388 

1,512,459  1 

1,2SS,S00 

1,016,.871 

Of  straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc . 

1,543,565 

1,474,357  ' 

1,71KI,619 

1,687,30.5 

Of  paper . 

Of  earths,  stones,  and  like  sub- 

15,491,017 

17,525,868 

1 

18,890,382 

22,6:i0,78>t 

stances . 

3,Si53,938 

4,410,617 

6,904,714 

9,621,37.3 

Of  leather . 

:i,:i40,0t)l 

4,067,387 

4,7:14,031 

5,632,35.8 

I’erfumerv,  paints,  inks,  etc . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceu- 

8,  i:i0,998 

8,290,959 

8,744,069 

S,046, 021 

tical  Slice  ialties . 

16,437,081 

1.8,485,084 

21,605,:102 

21,094,548 

Of  silk,  mixed  or  not . 

:l,  514, 042 

3, 906,. 54:1 

3,256,622 

64,442,038 

2,48,3,:iOO 

Miscellaneous . 

5.5, 219,  l:12 

54,210,5.51 

68,117,576 

Total . 

:192, 474,930 

444,. 887, 312 

1  .533,017,:i:i.8 

.56)5, 279, 295 

I  In  1910  and  1911  indudeil  iiivlor  “Misoollanoous.’’ 

Under  “Manufactures  of  cotton”  the  i)rincipal  im])orts  in  1913  were:  Piece  goods, 
bleached,  1,233  tons,  worth  4,247,263  milreis;  unbleached,  239  tons,  worth  587,797 
milreis;  prints,  353  tons,  worth  1,419,307  milreis;  dyed,  1,808  tons,  worth  7,760,239 
milreis;  other  piece  goods,  6,213  tons,  worth  24,531,468  milreis.  Practically  all  the 
bleached,  unbleached,  dyed,  and  imnted  goods  were  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
•‘Other  piece  goods”  over  one-half  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  amounts 
from  (lermany  and  the  United  States.  Other  imports  under  this  heading  were  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  valued  at  3,468,645  milreis;  passemenU'rie,  lace,  ribbons,  etc.,  valued 
at  2,854,947  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1,112,070  milreis;  and  bed.s])reads,  valued  at 
1 ,447,563  milreis. 

Of  the  3,906  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition,  1,570  tons,  worth  13,263,582  milreis, 
were  shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms;  1,728  tons,  worth  4,749,178  milreis,  were 
small-arm  ammunition;  504  tons,  worth  2,192,640  milreis,  were  artillery  ammunition, 
with  a  small  amount  of  swords  and  other  side  arms.  Of  shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other 
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tirearnis,  over  oue-liali  was  from  Gerinajiy,  the  balance  from  Belfiinm,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  small-arm  ammunition,  more  than  one-half  was 
from  Germany  and  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  rubber”  the  principal  imports  were  pneumatic  tubes  and 
casings  for  automobiles,  worth  2,325,795  milreis;  solid  tires  for  automobiles,  worth 
397,](Mi  milreis;  boots  and  shoes,  worth  193,2-I()  milreis;  and  tubes,  worth  331,967 
milreis. 

Of  “Manufactures  of  bristles  and  hair”  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  and 
brushes,  valued  at  795,111  milreis. 

Under  “Carriages  and  other  vehicles  ”  the  princii)al  imports  were  3,218  automobiles, 
valued  at  14,474,874  milreis,  of  which  33  per  cent  in  value  was  from  France,  21  per 
cent  from  Germany,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Automobile  accessories, 
500  tons,  worth  1,652,812  milreis,  about  19  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  railway 
cars,  69,022  tons,  worth  28,358,084  milreis,  of  which  over  44  per  cent  was  from  Belgium, 
29  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  22  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bicycles, 
worth  538,391  milreis;  motorcycles,  worth  274,938  milreis;  carts  and  other  vehicles 
not  specified,  valited  at  1,041,248  milreis,  of  wnich  over  60  i)er  (.ent  was  from  the 
United  States. 

Of  “Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys,”  2,931  tons,  the  principal  imjwrts 
were  printing  tyjx?,  250  tons,  worth  726,462  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from 
Germany;  tinware  not  specified,  136  tons,  worth  383,429  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  also  from  Germany;  zinc  roofing,  2,294  tons,  worth  597,387  milreis. 

Of  “Manufactures  of  copper,”  6,320  tons,  worth  11,926,351  milreis,  the  principal 
imports  were  copper  wire,  417  tons,  worth  514,184  milreis;  tubes  and  piping,  248  tons, 
worth  438,725  milreis;  electric  wire,  [plain,  722  tons,  worth  915,663  milreis;  elec¬ 
tric  wire,  insulated,  1,047  tons,  worth  1,340,754  milreis;  electric  cable,  2,578  tons, 
worth  2,542,863  milreis;  manufactures  not  specified,  1,256  tons,  worth  5,577,133 
milreis. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel’’  the  jmncipal  imports  were  fence  wire, 
30,721  tone,  worth  5,719,350  milreis;  other  wire,  26,589  tons,  worth  4,771,255  milreis, 
of  which  nearly  three-fourths  was  from  Germany,  and  less  than  one-tenth  from  the 
United  States;  galvanized  roofing  material,  22,393  tons,  worth  5,724,285  milreis,  the 
bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  6  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  tin 
jolate,  21,372  tons,  worth  6,347,288  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
about  11  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  iron  superstructure  for  buildings,  71,363 
tons,  worth  14,066,851  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany,  with  about  14 
per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  telegraph 
and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material  and  fencing,  23,878  tons,  worth  5,762,143  milreis, 
of  which  31  per  cent  was  from  Belgium,  23  per  cent  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  each,  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  steel  rails,  plates,  etc.,  261,547 
tons,  worth  34,705,944  milreis,  of  which  32  per  cent  was  from  France,  24  per  cent  from 
Belgium,  18  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  tubes, 
])ipe8,  and  fittings  73,461  tons,  worth  13,882,093  milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  33  per  cent  from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  France,  and  8  per 
cent  from  the  United  States;  railway  axles  and  wheels,  10,984  tons,  worth  3,705,187 
milreis,  of  which  about  11  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States;  cutlery,  906  tons, 
worth  3,757,526  milreis,  of  which  about  47  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  27  percent 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  locks,  fishhooks, 
and  other  small  hardware,  1,714  tons,  worth  1,792,833  milreis,  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  was  from  Germany  and  about  one-fifth  from  the  United  States;  nails,  staples, 
hooks,  and  screws,  3,637  tons,  worth  1,248,163  milreis,  of  which  over  24  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  States;  enameled  ware,  1,426  tons,  worth  1,553,474  milreis,  nearly 
all  from  Germany. 
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Of  “Musical  and  like  instruments”  the  jnincipal  imports  were  i)iano8,  worth 

l.i»(i2,049  milreis,  of  which  over  three-fifths  came  from  Germany  and  about  one-seventh 
from  the  United  States;  phonographs,  171,791  kilos,  worth  461,727  milreis,  of  which 
over  three-fourths  was  from  Germany  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  the  United 
States;  phonograj)!!  records,  57,695  kilos,  worth  275,047  milreis;  phonograph  acces¬ 
sories,  45,812  kilos,  worth  173,126  milreis;  140  ])iano  players,  worth  189,968  milreis. 

Surgical  instruments  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  97,131  kilos,  worth 
376.377  milreis,  of  which  51  per  cent  was  from  France,  29  per  cent  from  Germany,  and 
8  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Dental  instruments  and  articles,  106,170  kilos, 
worth  792,898  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Optical 
in.-itruments  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  319,669  milreis,  of  which  about 
one-third  was  from  France  and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States,  tither  scientific 
instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,494,143  milreis,  of  which  over  36  per  cent 
was  from  Germany,  24  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  17  per  cent  from  France. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  wool,”  mixed  or  not,  the  principal  imports  were:  Wool 
jiiece  goods,  1,249  tons,  worth  8,425,697  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth  245,047 
milreis;  trimmings,  worth  36,021  milreis;  tajestry  and  carpets,  197  tons,  worth 
610,788  milreis,  and  felts  and  sarcenet,  205  tons,  worth  520,753  milreis. 

I'nder  “Manufactures  of  linen,  mixed  or  not,”  the  principal  imports  were:  Cloth, 
1,383  tons,  worth  5,370,670  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth  266,035  milreis. 

Under  “Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass,”  the  principal  imports  were:  Window 
glass,  7,451  tons,  worth  2,035,394  milreis,  about  56  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Belgium 
and  24  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bottles  and  tumblers,  640  tons,  valued  at 
1,869,772  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  about  6  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  flasks  and  pots,  852  tons,  worth  639,430  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which 
came  from  Germany;  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  not  specified,  9,215 
tons,  worth  7,180,433  milreis;  manufactures  of  glass  not  specified,  2,058  tons,  worth 
3,111,414  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  “Engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  liardware”  the  principal 
imports  were:  Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  7,065  tons,  worth  10,344,020 
milreis.  of  which  44  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  23  per  cent  from  Germany, 
and  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  13,704  tons,  worth  10,583,534 
milreis;  sewing  machines.  6.222  kilos,  worth  8,387,197  milreis,  of  which  68  per  cent 
was  from  the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  from  (iermany;  industrial  machinery, 
17,605  tons,  worth  11.201,434  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  25  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  each,  and  7  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  agricultural  machinery,  2,400  tons,  worth  1,446,072  milreis,  of  which  49  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  from  Germany;  typewriters,  133  tons, 
worth  1 .116,998  milreis,  of  which  79  ])er  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  17  i)er  cent 
from  Germany;  liydraulic  i)umps.  1,332  kilos,  worth  1,391,182  milreis,  of  which  over 
28  ])er  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  each;  boilers,  3,189 
tons.  Worth  2,003,206  milreis;  tools  and  implements,  11,629  tons,  worth  12,257,363 
milreis;  electric  motors,  1,489  tons,  worth  1,846,231  milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  States  and  28  per  cent  from  Germany;  machine  for  spinning  and 
wea\'ing,  10,205  tons,  worth  4,675,214  milreis;  aeroplanes,  worth  206,281  milreis; 
cranes.  2,991  tons,  wortli  1,954,594  milreis;  machinery,  apparatus,  implements,  etc., 
not  specified,  28,288  tons,  worth  26,539,225  milreis,  of  which  29  per  cent  was  from 
Germany  and  24  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  each. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  wood”  the  principal  imports  were:  Fiu-niture,  1,727  tons, 
worth  2,605,783  milreis,  of  which  45  per  cent  W'as  from  Austria-Hungarj%  16  per  cent 
from  France,  11  per  cent  from  Germany,  10  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  5  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  corks,  478  tons,  worth  1.316,551  milreis;  manufac¬ 
tures  not  specified,  1,252  tons,  worth  1,538,080  milreis. 
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UiuU-r  ‘‘Miuiulactiuvs  of  jrold,  silvt-r.  and  jilatimiin”  arc  iiu  ludcd  jewelry,  with  or 
without  precious  stones,  as  follows:  (Jold,  vahu'd  at  570,727  niilreis;  silver  at  429,408 
inilreis;  aud  platinum  at  16,736  niilreis. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  paper”  the  princijial  iiniiorts  were  hooks,  maps,  and  music, 
1,667  tons,  worth  3,960,100  milreis;  other  printed  matter,  lithofiraphs,  postal  cards, 
liills,  etc.,  809  tons,  worth  1,847,853  niilreis;  eijjarette  jiajicr,  435  tons,  worth  1,214,937 
milreis;  writing  paper,  1,829  tons,  worth  1,461,860  niilreis,  of  which  55  ])er  cent  was 
from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  Italy,  11  per  cent  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  2  iier 
cent  from  the  United  States;  printing  paper,  30,052  tons,  worth  7,373,137  milreis,  of 
which  36  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  18  per  cent  from  Norway,  13  per  cent  from 
Sweden,  10  jier  cent  from  the  Netherlands,  with  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  from  Bel¬ 
gium  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  card¬ 
board  and  pasteboard,  5,748  tons,  worth  1,627,157  niilreis,  of  which  56  per  cent  was 
from  Gc'rmany,  19  per  cent  from  the  Netherlands,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  paper  not  otherwise  specified,  10,066  tons,  worth  4,265,010  milreis. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances”  the  principal  imports 
were:  Mosaics  and  bricks  for  pavements,  12,963  tons,  worth  2,381,246  niilreis;  tiles, 
57,199  tons,  worth  2,764,925  niilreis;  tiles  of  asbestos.  3,384  tons,  worth  455,311  niil¬ 
reis;  bricks,  refractory,  and  for  building,  13,389  tons,  worth  813,044  milreis;  pipes  and 
tubes,  14,577  tons,  worth  1,745,278  niilreis. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  leather”  the  jirincipal  imports  were:  Boots  and  shoes  to 
the  value  of  2,424,640  milreis,  of  which  ahout  three-fourths  came  from  the  United 
States  and  one-seventh  from  Austria-Hungary;  helting.  245  tons,  worth  1.150,433 
milreis. 

Under  “I’erfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,”  the  principal  imiiorts  were:  Perfumery 
amounting  to  5,010,842  niilreis;  printing  ink,  328  tons,  worth  385,358  niilreis,  of  which 
56  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  26  per  cent  from  France,  and  11  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  writing  ink  to  the  value  of  121,484  niilreis,  the  great  bulk  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  about  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  prepared  paints, 
2,-522  tons,  worth  2,062,936  milreis,  of  which  48  per  cent  was  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  16  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  “Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  siiecialties ”  the  iirincipal  imports 
were:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  276  tons,  worth  251,794  niilreis;  calcium 
carbide,  5,637  tons,  worth  1,314,811  niilreis,  of  which  52  per  cent  was  from  Non\ay 
and  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  7,581  tons,  worth  1,579,374  niil¬ 
reis.  Acids:  Acetic,  165,900  milreis;  sulphuric,  177,678  milreis;  nitric,  9,234  niil¬ 
reis;  tannic,  36,592  milreis;  acids  not  specified,  428,920  niilreis.  Pills  and  capsules, 
156,986  milreis,  of  which  52  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  27  per  cen  t  from 
France.  Chemical  manures,  9,471  tons,  worth  1,334,121  milreis.  Chemical  products, 
drugs,  etc.,  not  specified,  15,933  tons,  worth  15,112  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was 
from  France,  27  per  cent  from  Germany,  19  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
8  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  silk”  the  principal  imports  were  ribbons,  to  the  value  of 
619,181  milreis;  piece  goods,  811,990  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumerated , 
736,047  milreis. 

Under  “Miscellaneous”  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  school  supplies, 
value,  1,259,698  milreis;  buttons,  1,965,442  milreis;  pipes  and  smokers’  articles, 
779,516  milreis;  toys,  1,763,146  milreis.  Hats,  felt.  114,585  milreis;  straw,  1,430,873 
milreis;  not  specified,  931,948  milreis.  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  valued  at  1,359,333 
milreis.  Watches,  worth  766,499  milreis,  of  which  87  per  cent  came  from  Switzerland, 
4  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  3  per  cent  from  Germany.  Gasoline,  28,972 
tons,  worth  7,724,444  milreis,  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Kerosene, 
106,669  tons,  worth  14.-546.651  milreis,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Lubri- 
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oils,  uiiiieral  and  vof!;t‘table,  17,105  tons,  worth 4,905,384  inilivis,  of  which  66  per 
cent  came  from  the  United  States,  10  per  cent  from  the  United  Kin^'dom,  8  per  cent 
from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Russia.  Dynamite,  valued  at  1,180,527  milreis, 
of  which  82  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  9  per  cent  from  Germany,  4  per 
cent  from  France,  and  3  per  cent  from  tin*  United  States.  Steam  and  sail  vessels, 
valued  at  7,719,724  milreis;  small  ships  and  boats,  worth  3,353,296  milreis;  liirhtin>r 
a])pliancos  not  specified,  worth  1,526,728  milreis. 

Class  IV,  “Alimentary  substances,’’  is  divided  into  two  snl)class(>s,  of  which  the 
imports  were: 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Food  products . 

Cattle  food . 

Milrtis  pnpir. 

.  1X2,503,089 

.  2,0a5,50*) 

Milrtis  p'lptr. 
1S9, 0)0.5, 050) 
2,0)52,490 

Milreis  paper. 
220,199,181 
2,191,291 

Milrtis  paper. i 
223,070,794 
2,245,04 

Total . 

.  1S4,.508,595 

1!I2,258,240 

222, .390, 472 

22.5,921,8:37 

Under  “Food  products”  the  jmncipal  imports  were:  Wheat,  438,426  tons,  wortli 
49,364,515  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Argentina,  with  about  1  per  cent 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  each. 

Wheat  flour,  170,160  tons,  worth  32,022,318  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from 
Argentina,  38  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  3  per  cent  from  Uruguay.  The 
following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  from  the  principal  countries  through 
the  different  ports  of  Brazil  <luring  1912  and  1913: 


.\rgontiiia. 

I 


Ciiited  States. 


Uruguay. 


Austria-Hun¬ 

gary. 


Tons. 

Milreis 

liapor. 

Tons. 

3.i5 

Milreis 

paper. 

Tons. 

Milreis 

paper. 

Tons. 

Milreis 

paper 

77,217 

4,S43 

l,21i;246 

11 

1.943  . 

Para . 

1,247 

211,879 

10,002 

2;  .50:1;  3.58 

9 

1.008 

2,294 

555,  S82 

21 

'205 

.54^044 

72, 2S9 

891^547 

Natal . 

1,.594 

271,  .551 

'  345 

71,818 

21 

7,271 

Cabedello . 

2,0:11 

358,8X7 

991 

215,300 

43 

12, 826 

Recife . . 

11,110 

1,S‘K»,194 

11,, 584 

2,400,!M)9 

1,615 

29S,67S 

.5,38 

140,437 

Maeeio . 

1,8:1s 

312,480 

3,0)00 

822,982 

53 

S,  9.54 

329 

90,713 

Aracaju . 

46 

13,411 

Bahia’. . 

1.5, 2S9 

2,0).37,4:i8 

720 

108.80:i 

‘Ml 

IX.Otil 

394 

107,294 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

400 

72,;137 

7,727 

l,604i9‘9) 

39 

7,376 

79 

22,769 

Santos . 

27,.T54 

4,974,478 

4,. 501 

90.1,923 

10,8.3:1 

1,670,274 

21 

Paraiiiigua,  .Vntoniaand  Foz 

do  Iguassu . 

14,244 

2,491,9<.)9 

57 

12,011 

40)0 

79,716 

S.  Francisco,  Itajaliv,  Join- 

ville  Florianopolis . 

4,565 

810,288 

2,f>.80 

492,001 

Rio  Grande  Relotas,  Porto  I 

.\legre  and  other  points  of  | 

entry  of  Rio  (irande  do 

Sul .  27,931  4,91S,Sli9  ISO  3S,iiO;{  7,123  1,277,947 

t'orumha,  t’uyaha  and  Porto 

Murtinno.! .  1,495  ;345,9:iS  . .  04  12,110 


I09..'.40  19,:iS3,.537  .■)4,S4n  12,:3S2,710  22,9S0  3,S75,274  1,492  413,60' 


Total. 
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1913. 


Argentina. 


United  States. 


Uruguay. 


Austria-nuii- 

gary. 


Manaos . 

I’ara . 

Maranhan . 

Parnahyba . 

Fortaleza . 

Xatal . 

Caberlello . 

Recife . 

Maceio . 

.\raoaju . 

Rahia . 

Victoria . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Santos . 

Paranagua,  \ntoniaand  Foz 

do  Iguassu . 

S.  Francisco,  Itajahy  Join- 
ville  and  Florianopolis . . . . 
Rio  Crande,  Pelotas,  Porto 
.\legre  and  other  points  f)f 
entry  of  Rio  (trande  do 

Sul . 

Commha.f'uyaba  and  Porto 
•Murtinho.  I . 


M  ilrets 

M  ilreis 

Milreis 

■Milreis 

I(t7 

I7,5rw 

4,578 

1,080,110 

.  .  .  9 

2.:i01 

1,2S4 

m,  14.7 

0,012 

2,0t;7,.'^2 

2,4.S3 

'5f>0,:i50 

.  ;u 

'  191 

4S.5 

80, 170 

4,323 

080,025 

2,‘M) 

377,407 

400 

8.3,488 

.  4 

1,504 

3,;m 

703,014 

2,085 

404,290 

.  4t) 

13,300 

1(1,013 

2,712,519 

14,901 

3,134,481 

«;()0 

1I!»,!»S2  ;192 

l)r).017 

U.'lTS 

2»)6, 

5,004 

1,128,841 

.  3t;3 

.  17 

yo,  573 
4,S43 

1.1,471 

1,7:14 

:i.70, 802 

.  1(H) 

.70,272 

101 

17,475 

2,S06 

1,003 

137;  .397 

4;a’)7 

S2(i;  104 

.  42 

12,219 

14,072 

2,099,883 

3,230 

044, 284 

2,073  1 

.3.33,078  10 

3,000 

,  12,S(K) 

2,292,371 

sss 

174,3(!9 

48 

9,244  . 

4,097 

i 

1 

148 

2s,r>.8s  ■ . 

.  30,017 

5,221,384 

402 

ia5,;{t;4  , 

3, 1.73 

.747,  .748  1 . 

KN) 

21,327 

SO 

IS, 117  I 

.37 

.S,912  . 

lo:i,oiil 

17,947,18,7 

at;,  920 

12,101,812  ' 

0,119 

1,047,4.72  1,104 

303,31s 

Codli.sh,  4!),.j7;i  tons,  worth  2."). 210. .598  inilrois.  of  which  40  per  cont  was  from  Xow- 
foundlaiul,  28  pttr  cent  from  Norway,  13  per  cent  from  ('anada.  -5  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kiiiffdom,  and  4  per  cont  from  the  United  States;  jtre.served  fish,  3,892  tons,  worth 
4.249,622  milreis,  of  which  .58  ]ier  cent  was  from  Portugal  ami  a  little  over  7  per  cent  from 
the  United  States  and  Italy  each;  dried  fruit,  1,879  tons,  worth  1,978,163  milreis,  of 
which  39  per  cent  was  from  Spain,  32  per  cent  from  France,  and  3  ])er  cont  from  the 
United  States;  fre.«h  fruits,  4,375  tons,  worth  2,697,842  milreis,  of  which  34  ptjr  cent  was 
from  Portugal,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  17  per  cent  from  Argentina,  and  14  i)er 
cent  from  Spain;  conden.sed  milk,  4,005  tons,  worth  4,396,388  milreis,  practically  all 
from  Switzerland;  butter,  1,966  tons,  worth  4,609,461  milreis;  chee.se.  1,903  tons,  worth 
3,080,285  milreis;  hams  and  bacon,  1,409  tons,  worth  2,451,287  milreis.  of  which  64  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  canned 
meats  and  meat  extracts,  353  tons,  worth  851,309  milreis,  of  which  38  ])er  r  ent  was 
from  Portugal,  30  per  cent  from  Italy,  13  por'cent  from  France,  and  3  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  canned  vegetables  and  vegetable  extracts,  1,752  tons,  worth  1,671.827 
milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Italy,  21  p(;r  cont  from  France,  and  18  prw  cent 
from  Portugal;  rice,  7,777  tons,  worth  2,299,493  milreis;  potatoes,  29,800  tons,  worth 
4, 409, .552  milreis;  spirits  and  fermentrHl  liquors,  1,.546  tons,  worth  2, .578, .5.53  milreis: 
champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  224  tons,  worth  1,197,361  milreis;  fine  wines,  port 
and  the  like,  4,112  tons,  worth,  6,742,447  milreis;  common  wines,  69,016  tons,  worth 
31,763,511  milreis;  vermouth  and  bitters,  2, .543  tons,  worth  3,195,851  milreis;  olive 
oil,  3,938  tons,  worth  5,514,048  milreis;  olives,  2,100  tons,  worth  1,155,286  milntis; 
beans,  8,545  tons,  W’orth  2,424,163  milreis;  salt,  60,806  tons,  worth  2,351.365  milreis; 
jerkerl  beef,  14,371  tons,  worth  10,977,245  milreis;  tea,  360  tons,  worth  838.682  milreis; 
spices.  1,737  tons,  worth  1,479,073  milreis;  onions,  5,9.52  tons,  worth  1,483,764  milreis. 

Under  “Cattle  food”  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa.  29,410  tons,  worth  2,108,122 
milreis. 
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TKADE  BY  I’OUT.S. 

The  following  table  sliowa  the  imports  for  the  years  IttlO,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  by 
ports  of  entry ; 


Tort.  ntio  i(*ii  nn->  mi:? 


mirtis  paper.  ilHnis  paper.  .Mil  re  is  paper.  MUreis  paper. 

Iliode  Lmorio .  2(')4,315,:?41  'iS'J.UM.TOO  nn.^x.lI.CiST  3»2,:52!l,I4',l 

Santos .  141,7!t<»,!tls  nil, 413, 94.')  !  24s,ritlS,3(l4  273,1(I3,1SS 

llct'ifc  (I’crnanilnu-o) .  ■)(),.518,042  .Y5, 11.52, 804  48,1184,020  00,431,015 

Hahia .  37,235,251  40, 78,->,  (KK)  .•)1,1I0.‘>,023  .53,185,249 

I’ara .  01,988,043  47,591,1817  ‘  47, 377, ,541  43,038,041 

I’orto  Alej-rp .  24,29.5,991  32,203,940  '  3,5,(09,118  37,809,432 

KioOrande .  21,310,033  22,970,9.55  ;  23,899,774  27,713,309 

.\Ianaos .  3.5,099,3181  2.5,108,151  1  22,940,140  19,7t'4.352 

I'aranagua .  9.2(81,829  11,308,011  i  17,102,2(81  14,321,352 

Fortaleza .  10,799,084  13, 1(I8,,52(1  :  12,840,034  14, 181, .522 

.\Iaceio .  7,073,1.58  7, ,51(2,973  7,038,(881  10,301,417 

San  Luiz .  9,0.54,800  9,.548,(88l  9.98(1,0.58  8, .581, 141 

Pelotas .  4,8(81,739  .5,172,303  '  (1.888,213  8,521,890 

Cabcdello .  3,355,(8)1  .5,252,121  4,189,079  .5,072,850 

Coriimba .  5,697,423  0,025,,54(1  3,8181,7.57  4,214,794 

Vietoria .  1,979,715  .5,017,395  0,322,118  3,752,7.89 

Crugnayana .  3,737,331  1,710,187  3,710,305  3,429,403 

Sao  Francisco .  2,144,14(1  1,770,051  1,780,375  2,032,773 

All  olhcrports .  19,345,702  23,049,130  20,201,122  2.5,050,828 

Total .  713,803,143  793.710,44(1  9,51.309,  .5,58  1,(8)7,495,4(8) 

I'nited  Stales  gold .  .'S231. 291, 0.58  .'«12.57, 104. 128  .<308,243.730  *320,428,5(8) 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  liy  eoiiiitries  for  tlie  years  1!)09,  1010,  1011,  1012,  and  1013  were  as 
follows: 


('onnlrios. 

11)10 

1911 

11)12 

l!)i:i 

United  States . 

*123,817,298 

*110, 

,144,357 

$115,855, 7li7 

*141,914,885 

*102,  .502, 923 

(lermanv . 

48, 130, 4;5)) 

:r), 

,()2(1,()14 

47,212,339 

51,928,195 

44,392,410 

United  kingdom . 

49,832, 180 

■2i 

,ia5,293 

48, 920,  <81.5 

43,fHV),547 

41,701,815 

France . 

20,514,120 

,041,738 

25,719,4!8'. 

35, 514,  <88) 

38,085,501 

Netherlands . 

14,390,172 

15, 

,011.0.81  ' 

20,447,4(8) 

22,981,(8)2 

2:1,2.52,7(8) 

Austria-llnngarv . 

10,201,295 

,844,171 

10,7.59,303 

18,257,907  : 

1.5, 2(8),  015 

Argentina . 

10,229,4,59 

It 

12,79:!, 2.52 

14,228,<8)3 

14,S4S,451) 

llelginm . 

0, 492,  (K2 

5^ 

,  .509,  (8)4 

7, 7(8;,  018 

9,729,407  : 

8,  (881, 4:13 

Uruguay . 

,5,203,043 

,,509, 33.5 

4,444,0.54 

4,101,471 

5.  !)■.<'>,  501 

Italy . 

2,()ol,87S 

9 

,tt54,128 

3, 747,500 

4,090,100 

4,007,274 

Sweden . 

3, 103, (885 

3,118,(140 

3, 194, 410 

Spain . 

1,002,270 

1, 

,  075, 4S0 

1,070,291 

2,112,439 

1.8(8),, 541 

Portugal . 

905,9C>,S 

S19,227 

1,487,288 

7r)S,022  1 

1,. 589, 071 

Chile . 

700,207 

DOS,  120  1 

S73,213 

Denmark . 

442,904 

!88).440 

7;i3,,58:i 

Other  countries . 

8,841,014 

10, 

,  502, 055 

8,084,349 

9,018, 1(8) 

,  S,OS7,(iS‘2 

Total . 

308,331,829 

304 

,309,957 

.325,271,014 

302.794.840 

31.5, 104,  Os7 

Exports  are  divided  into  three  major  cla.s.sifioations,  as  follows; 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

MUreis  paper. 

MUreis  paper. 

MUreis  paper. 

MUreis  paper. 

Class  I. — Animals  and  animal  products. 

41,089,441 

41,5(81,812 

46,73.5,249 

49,971,430 

Class  II.— Minerals  and  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts . I 

14,955,730 

'  13,983,090 

1.3,257, 147 

10,590, 148 

Class  III. — Vegetable  products . 

883,368,278 

94.8,434,828 

1,059,744,784 

912. 168,938 

Total . 

9.39,413,449 

1,001,924,736 

1,119,737,180 

972,730,516 

Unitc'd  States  golil . 

057 

*325,271,014 

*302,794,846 

*315,164,687 
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Tlio  principal  animal  products  exported  in  1913  were;  Whale  oil,  922  tons,  wortli 
183,567  inilreis;  lard,  25  tons,  worth  28,839  milreis;  beeswax,  121  tons,  worth  235,734 
milreis;  horns,  1.227  tons,  worth  397,514  milreis;  bone  ash,  2,316  tons,  worth  51,749 
milreis;  cattle  hides,  35,075  tons,  worth  33,389,803  milreis  (25,795  tons  salt,  worth 
18,953,769  milreis,  and  9,280  tons  dry,  worth  14,435,816  milreis)  of  which  9,892  tons 
went  to  France,  9,823  tons  to  G(*rniany,  2,100  tons  to  Belgium,  1,585  tons  to  Uruguay, 
1,122  tons  to  the  United  States,  775  tons  to  Portugal,  with  lesser  amounts  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary;  horsehair,  376  tons,  worth  459,507  milreis; 
wool,  1,288  tons,  worth  1,182,467  milreis;  tongues,  439  tons,  worth  1,202,324  milreis; 
skins,  3,232  tons,  wortli  11,564,739  milreis  (goatskins,  2,296  tons,  worth  9,079,173 
milnds;  sheeiiskins,  669  tons,  worth  1,895,991  milreis;  deerskins,  176  tons,  worth 
369,763  milreis;  lambskins,  54  tons,  worth  115,128  milreis;  not  specified,  37  tons, 
worth  104,684  milreis),  of  which  2,373  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  487  tons  to 
France,  231  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  104  tons  to  Germany. 

Under  “Minerals  and  mineral  products”  the  principal  exports  were:  Monazite 
sand,  1,437  tons,  worth  576,261  milreis,  of  which  778  tons  went  to  France,  400  tons  to 
the  United  States,  and  256  tons  to  Germany;  manganesti  ore,  122,300  tons,  worth 
2,721,175  milreis,  of  which  59,400  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  16,800  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  11,800  tons  to  Belgium,  and  5,000  tons  to  Germany;  scrap  metal, 
5,334  tons,  worth  696,003  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  3,392,635  grams,  worth  5,512,429 
milreis,  practically  all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
worth  537,906  milreis. 

Under  “Vegetable  products,”  the  priucii)al  exports  were: 

Coffee,  36,267,449  sacks  (of  60  kilos  or  132.27  pounds  each),  worth  611,669,673 
milreis.  The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913: 


1010  1011  1012  1013 


Raj'S. 

\ahic‘. 

Raj'S. 

Value. 

Raj’S. 

Value. 

Rajts. 

Value. 

1 

United  Staic.s 

i4,.’)01,887 

$5.8,808,467 

4,444,973 

177.512,293 

5,092,661 

195,390,633 

4,914,730 

$73,413,072 

(Jerraanv. . . . 

1,219,924 

16,1.52,259 

1,603,991 

31,732,9.36 

1,820,407 

34,098,04.3 

1,8)>5,0.32 

27,867,695 

irance . 

(i<'i0,49(i 

8,85S,C4)6 

874,928 

15,092,424 

.1,187,268 

22,238,717 

1,846,944 

27,588,5.52 

Netherlands., 

1.077,60.5 

14,772,522 

1,413,412 

25,763,209 

1,183,255 

22, 163,  .549 

l,4.S3,0tt7 

22, 153,470 

Austria  Hun- 

parv . 

•1.89,0,35 

8,720,638 

967,677 

1  16,600,849 

957,886 

17,942,163 

1,016,824 

15, 188, 720 

Belfrium  i.... 

405,583 

7,596,975 

44 1, 988 

6,647,026 

Arcentina. ... 

193,225 

2,474,582 

225, 187 

3,823,757 

237, 101) 

4,442,413 

249,045 

3,720,090 

Italy . 

136.392 

1,734,&34 

204,933 

3,481,518 

205,000 

3,851,188 

237, 126 

3,542,056 

United  Kinc- 

dom . 

,  217.763 

2,855,274 

270,114 

4,692,373 

171,2.d 

3, 206, 766 

246, 161 

3,677,012 

Other  coun- 

tries . 

.  1,027,411 

12,835,603 

1,052,587 

17,816,020 

819,268 

15,  .341, 816 

962,902 

14,383,281 

Total. . 

9,723.738 

127,212,875 

11,257,802 

196,515,379 

12,080,303 

226,272,263 

13,267,449 

198,180,974 

>  In  1010  and  1011  included  under  “Other  countries.’' 

Rubber,  36,232  tons,  worth  155,630,906  milreis  ($50,424,414).  Of  the  variotis 
varieties  of  rubber,  the  exports  were;  34,4.35  tons  seringa,  worth  150,374,013  milreis; 
1..555  tons  manicoba,  worth  4,667,874  milreis;  226  tons  mangabeira,  worth  551,770 
milreis;  and  15  tons  sorva,  worth  37,249  milreis.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
rubber  went  to  the  United  States,  41  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom;  of  the  remain¬ 
der  the  bulk  went  to  France. 

Cotton,  37,427  tons,  worth  34,615,201  milreis,  of  which  29,959  tons  W'ent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  3,210  tons  to  Portugal,  and  1,913  tons  to  France;  sugar,  5,367  tons, 
worth  971,901  milreis,  of  which  5,1.‘54  tons  wont  to  the  United  Kingdom;  cottonseed. 
49,779  tons,  worth  .3. .585, 851  milreis,  of  which  96  ])er  cent  in  value  'Went  to  the  ITnite<i 
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Kingdom  and  about  L’  j)er  cent  to  tiormany;  carnauba  wax,  .'1,807  tons,  worth 
0,592,053  milreis,  of  which  1,701  tons  went  to  (lerniany,  941  tons  to  the  United  States 
and  France  each,  and  509  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom;  l)ran,  54,814  tons,  worth 
4,850,913  milreis,  of  which  42,933  tons  wont  to  Germany,  7,320  tons  to  Belgium,  and 
2,149  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom;  manioc  (lour  4,087  tons,  worth  075,049  milreis; 
bananas,  2,839,588  bunches,  worth  2,319,470  milreis;  Brazil  nuts,  82,204  hectoliters 
(233,444  bu.dielsi,  worth  2,403,809  milreis,  of  which  40,490  hectoliters  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  35,892  hectoliters  to  the  United  States,  and  5,580  hectoliters  to 
Germany;  tobacco,  29,388  tons,  worth  24, .509, 839  milreis,  of  which  24,473  tons  went  to 
Germany,  4,359  tons  to  Argentina,  and  343  tons  to  Uruguay;  woods  were  exported 
to  the  value  of  1,731,030  milreis;  j)iassava  (liber),  1,447  tons,  worth  574,405  milreis; 
cacao,  29,759  tons,  worth  23,904,131  milreis,  of  which  10,051  tons  went  to  the  United 
States,  7,954  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  4,783  tons  to  , France,  and  3,078  tons  to 
(iermany;  yerba  mate,  65,415  tons,  worth  35,450,172  milreis,  of  which  49,456  tons  went 
to  Argentina,  13,109  tons  to  Uruguay,  and  2,205  tons  to  Chile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  exjmrt  trade  by  jjorts  for  the 
years  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913: 


I'JIO 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Santos . 

Mitrds  p'lpir. 
..  2S2,H2,t)tl2 

Milriis  p'lptT. 
4841,899,954 

Milnis  p  iptr. 
530) 135, U51 

MilT{is  p'tpiT. 
4!K),279,306 

Rio  lie  Janeiro . 

..  1 15,31)0,229 

121,819,726 

158,918,719 

119, .508, 758 

Manaos . 

KS4,23S,391 

119,351,6.59 

115,476,721 

76, 703,  ,541 

I’ara . 

n'iS,751,t>16 

93,247,097 

116,112,1.52 

74,725,014 

Bahia . 

..  Ii7,:i08,26ti 

62,781,883 

07,772,535 

61,812.271 

Victoria . 

9,(!44,137 

19,302,1)27 

15,115,312 

24.10ti,,573 

20, 07-2,203 

Recife . 

19,445,822 

13,893,221 

19..5t.9,878 

.\ntonina . 

U,2t>0,y()5 

16,892,3:18 

18,889,120 

17,652,680 

Rio  Crande . 

10,tS4,Sl)l 

10,288,315 

12,701,427 

12,824,984 

Fortaleza . 

11,698,299 

11,511,436 

10,XX8,3t)5 

11,18.11,972 

I’aranattna . 

6,990,536 

6,947,9.58 

0,35<»,Xt>7 

11,074,735 

('abeileilo . 

5,457,369 

4,037,3.50 

7,tHM,y74 

11,001,903 

Maranhao . 

6,431,386 

7,617,420 

0,530,504 

9,888,129 

Natal . 

.3,113,488 

3,933,385 

3,. 896,702 

6,2t8J,t)21 

Maceio . 

5,15X3,785 

3,621,  i:i9 

3.881.5,59 

4. 68,5,  ,5:57 

t'orunilH) . 

8,822,1.56 

5,950,0.52 

2,2:13,987 

1,191,496 

I’clotas . 

1,493.699 

2,591,325 

1,48:1,185 
3,943, 164 

2.862,23.5 

Porto  Alettre . 

6,931,1'.89 

5,916,789 

2,841,273 

Floriatiopolis . 

1,174,818 

1,10.5,5,56 

816,438 

613,98:5 

All  other  ))orts . 

10,217,11K) 

10,850,  itm 

9,224,089 

13,320,<K)7 

Total . 

..  939,413,449 

1,003,924,736 

1,119,7,37,180 

972,7:50,516 

t'nited  States  sold _ 

.  8304,369,9.57 

*325,271,614 

.*362, 794, 846 

*315, 164,687 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  1,  1915.' 


Milling  aiul  mill  equipment .  Sept . 

Report  on  tobacco  ttrowintr,  consumption  ami  .S'pi .  : 
prices. 

Importations  of  glass  (i)lain  and  plate  glass) .  Sepi ,  : 

Surveying  instruments  (dealers) .  oet. 

Electric  concerns  in  Rosario . do.. 

Soil  pipe  and  littings  (list  of  firms  installing  housi’  . .  .do. . 
drainage). 

Project  for  constniction  of  workmen’s  clwellings . do.. 

Motor  cars . do.. 

Perfumery;  duty . do.. 

Jewelry  in  Rosiuio  district;  duties .  Oct. 

Cotton  t  liri’ad  and  yam .  Oct , 

Imports  of  lumlK'r, ‘1912-13 .  Oct . 

Eat  hes .  Oct . 

Construction  work  (list  of  architects  and  builditig  . .  .do., 
contractors). 

Bet'r;  brewing  industry  in  Argentina .  (Jet. 

Factories  in  Argentina  producing  macaroni,  etc . do.. 

Dealers  in  typewriters . do.. 

Shoes . do.. 

Hoys' and  young  men’s  clothing .  Oct. 

Railway  notes . do.. 

Importation  of  umbrellas  and  paia.sols .  Oct.  : 

General  publicity  advertising  in  .\rgentina . do.. 

Shoe  ornaments .  Oet. 

.Market  for  furniture . do.. 

Locomotives .  Oct.  I 

Import  and  e.xport  trade  of  .\rgentina,  19l:i .  Oct.  ; 

Trade  extension .  Oct.  ; 

Farm  chopiters  and  gritiders .  Oct.  ; 

Farm  wagons .  Oct .  ; 

Tailoring . do.. 

Conduit . do.. 

Hops .  Oct.  ; 

Women’s  clothing .  Oct.  ; 

First  Americansteam.shiptosailfrom  North  llasin,  ...do.. 
Buenos  .\ires. 

Trade  extension . do. . 

Wool  statistics .  Oct.  ; 

Shoe  cement . do.. 

Films .  Oct.  ; 

(Jonduit  piping .  N’ov. 

.Vutomobiles,  liuties . ,...do. . 

Oil  fiold.s . !  Nov. 

Trade  extension . do. . 

('alf  leather .  Nov.  1 

Tobatro  flavoring  and  supplies . . .  .do. . 

Prodiuaion  of  milk, and  dairy  products . ...ilo. . 

Importation  of  umbrellas  and  parasols . . .  .do. . 

Imirorters  of  garden  seeds .  Nov.  1 

Shipment  of  “feeder  steers’’ .  ..do. . 

Beer  and  soda  water  Irottles .  Nov.  1 

Soap  matiiifaeturers .  Nov.  1 


William  Dawson,  ji.,  consul.  Rostuio. 

Do. 

I.eoJ.  Keena.constil general,  Buenos  .tire; 
Williatii  Dawson,  jr..  consul.  Ro.sario. 

Do. 

Do. 


Leo.I.  Keena. consul  general.  I 
Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

LeoJ.  Reena. consul gttneral.  1 
M  illiam  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 
Do. 

Do. 

Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  1 
William  Dawson,  jr..  consul. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i>o. 

la>o  ,1.  Keena.constil  general, ! 


Buenos  .Vires. 
Rosario. 


Buenos  .Vires. 
.  Rosario. 


William  Dawson,  jr..  consul. 
Do. 

Leo  .1.  Keena, consul  getieral,  I 
Do. 

Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Do. 

Do. 

LeoJ.  Keena, («tisul general,  1 
Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Rooflng  waterproof  papers .  Sept.  2i'i 

Commerce  anti  industries  of  tiistriet  for  1913 .  .Sejit.  30 

Importation  and  proiluction  of  woolen  and  worsteil  Oet.  10 

fabrics. 

Cajmmeriial  conditions .  Oet.  13 

.VdvertLsing  agencies .  Nov.  3 

Boxshooks .  Nov.  10 

Exports  of  crude  rubber . i  Nov.  11 

1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Fan  .Vmerican 
organization. 


F,  Merrill  Oriflith,  eotisul,  Fernambuco. 
i  -Maddin  Summers, eotisul,  Santos. 

Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  eotisul  general,  Rie 
de  Janeiro. 

F.  Merrill  Griflith,  eonsnl,  Fernambuco. 
Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  itonsul  general,  Rio 
tie  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Geo.  II.  I’ickerell,  consul,  Fara. 

b.v  the  consular  oincers  in  Latin  .Vmerica, 
Union  as  likely  to  If  of  servi(»  to  this 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS.  Ill 

Reports  received  to  Janiiory  1,  t'JI.5 — Conlinuetl. 


Tillc. 


CHILK. 

Trade  notes . 

Trade  extension,  notes  to  manufacturers . 

Suction  sweepers  (no  market) . 

Malt  liquors . 

Dealers  in  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

i’lumliers’  supplies . 

Blankets,  auto  rolies,  etc . 

Dealers  in  crucie  and  refined  oils . 

(Tiemicals . 

Silverware  (dealers  in  jewelry) . 

Shears  and  scissors . 

Shoe  ornaments . 

Dealers  in  mineral  waters . . 

Motor  cars . 

Trade  extension . 

tjuadruple-iirive  truck . 

Trade  extension . 

Exports  from  Iquique  to  the  fnited  States  for  lltl3. 

Duty  on  boxes  and  labels . 

Gas  engines . 

Coal . 

Women's  shoos . 

Trade  extension;  automobile  accessories;  hard¬ 
ware  specialties. 

Macaroni,  noodles,  spaghetti,  etc . 

Wireless  telegraph  notes . 

Lighthouse  note .  . 

History  of  the  Chilean  Transandine  Railway . 

Cobbling  machines . 

W  agons . 

Refrigerators . 

Rublier  cements  (small  market) . 

Dentist’s  instruments  and  supplies . 

Stoves . 

Cosmetics . 

Surveying  instalments . 

Construction  work . . 

Oils,  lubricants,  and  paints . 

Tar  products . . 

Bags  and  bagging  (list  of  importers) . 

Imports  of  shoes  for  lOTt . 

List  of  shippers  of  nitrate  of  soda . 

Leather  goods  imports,  1913 . 

Rubber  tires . 

Machinery . . 

Pharmaceutical  products  (list  of  dealers) . 

List  of  commission  agents,  groceries  and  provisions. 

Trade  extension . 

Candles;  importation  and  duties . 

Pumps . ._ . ; 

Lists  of  jewelers,  .schools,  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  in 
Iquique. 

Motion  picture  films . 

Importers  and  dealers  in  paints  and  varnishes. .  . 

Patents . 

Engraving . 

Coal  tar . 

Cemeterv  memorials . 

Hospitals . 

Importers  of  machinery . 

Luggage  (little  market) . 

Dealers  in  telephone  supplies . 

.\utomobilcs,  dealers . 

List  of  importers  and  dealers  in  paper . 

COLOMIll.V. 

Yam,  kinds  usiai;  dealers . 

Church  candles . 

Banana  shipments . 

Trade  extension . 

Automobiles . 


Date. 

-Vulhor. 

1914 

Oct. 

9 

David  J.  D.  Myers, consul,  Iquique. 

Oct. 

LI 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

iV 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

. .  .(lo. 

Do. 

Oct. 

iV 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

I'g' 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

■ ; 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

.do. 

.\.  B.  Easterling,  vice  consul,  Valparaiso. 

Oct. 

ii) 

David  J.  I).  Mvers,  consul,  Iquique. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

21' 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

(>) 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  United  States 

ambassador,  Santiago. 

Oct. 

23 

.\.  B.  Easterling,  vice  consul,  Valparaiso. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

27' 

David  J.  D.  Mvers,  consul,  Iquique. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

.do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

28 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

211' 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

1() 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

. .  .(lo. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

H 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

' !) 

A.  B.  Easterling,  vice  consul  in  charge, 

Nov. 

10 

Valparaiso. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul,  Iquique. 

. .  .do. 

1)0. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

vr 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

.do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

12 

Do. 

Oct. 

3 

Harold  B.  Mcycrhcim,  consular  agent. 

Medellin. 

Oct. 

0 

1)0. 

Oct. 

12 

Isaac. \.  Manning,  consul,  Barranquilla. 

i  Oct. 

14 

Do. 

Oct. 

20 

Harold  B.  Meverheim,  consular  agiuit 

Medellin. 

l...do 

Do. 

Coal 


I'ndatcd. 


C'olirtexy  of  Tlio  Sphere. 

THE  COLCMBCS  STATUE  AT  RAl’ALLO,  ITALY. 

The  reecnt  unveiling  of  the  beautiful  monument  at  Rapallo,  Italy,  again  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  American  sculptors  are  attaining  the  highest  rank  in  the  world  of  art.  This  monument 
is  the  work  of  Arturo  Uresco,  the  iioted  Argentine  sculptor,  who  has  attained  international  fame 
by  his  artistic  achievements. 
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lif'iiorts  rccrired  to  •/inniurn  I.  /.'//.<— (.'oiitimiiHl. 


e.oHiMHlA— com  imioil.  i 

l'JI4.  I 

Holds  in  South  America .  <lcl.  Jo; 

l.isi  ofcomm''rc-ial  houses  in  Rarranquilla consular  . .  .do . ' 

district. 

Automoliiles .  (let.  JS 

liCather  Kotxis .  ( let .  :i0 


Dealers  in  general  machinery . 

Pharmaceutical  supplies. . . 

Trunks:  dealers . 

•Shoes;  dealers . 

Paints  and  varnishes;  dealers . 

Stoves . 

•Scliool  books;  lists  of  schools  and  hookstorie 
UellinK  and  upholstery  supplies;  dealers.... 
Motion  picture  films.  I . 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
. .  .do.. 
...do.. 

Xov. 

....lo.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Box  shooks  and  cratiiiK .  Xov.  10 

Chemicals;  list  of  druKgists .  Xov.  l:t 

List  of  ni'wsitapers  and  pritil  ing  cstahlishmeni 

Dealers  in  machinery . 

Blankets,  rugs,  ele.;’dealcTs . 


Hardware  dealers . 

Trade  extension .  . 

Dealers  in  vegetable  ivory  ami  ix'arl  buttons... 
Duties  on  silk  gloves,  underwear,  and  hosicT 
dealers. 

Stoves;  de.ilers . 

Bookstores . 


Beer  imports .  Xov.  'Jt 

Battery  lighting .  Dee.  2 

Marine  engines . ilo . 

Trade  extension .  Di'e.  :> 

Toilet  preparations . do . 

Paints  and  varnishes . do . 

Men’s  work  pants . do . 


.  .do . 

Do. 

.  .do . 

Do. 

.  .do . 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

.  .ilo . 

Do. 

.  .do . 

Do. 

.  .do . 

Do. 

Xov.  U( 

Do. 

Xov.  20 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

CUIIA. 

Xew  Cuban  service  of  the  TTnited  Kriiit  Co .  Xov. 

DOMiNTc.w  KKPrnur. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols;  dealers .  Dct. 

I’ltimhing  supplies .  Oct. 

Flower  and  garden  seeds .  Oct. 

ishoes . do.. 

Beer .  Oct. 

Men's  furnishings . do.. 

shoe  dealers:  ilentists . do.. 

Fruits  and  vegetables:  (hit  ies .  Oct. 

Shears  and  scissors .  Oct. 

Trade  extension . do. . 

Fruits  and  vegetables .  Oct. 

House  trimmings .  Oct. 


.sthooks .  Xov. 

Market  for  cement  in  northern  provinces .  Xov. 


Isaac. \.  .Manning,  consul,  Barranqulll:i. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Hon.  Thad.  Thomson.  Cnltcd  States 
minister,  Bogota. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

William  .\.  Trout,  consular  agent,  tanta 
Marta. 

Isaac  .\.  Manning,  consul.  Barranouilla. 
heland  Harrison,  charge^  d’allaires  ad 
interim,  Bogota. 


Ross  Hatelline.  eonsni.  Cartagena. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


■James  B.  Rodgers,  consul  general.  Habana. 


Charles  H.  .\lbrecht,  vice  and  deputy  con¬ 
sul,  Santo  Domingo. 

Frank  .Anderson  Jlenry,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Charles  H.  .Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy  con¬ 
sul.  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

G.  Cameron,  eonsuliir  agent,  San  I'cdro 
de  Macoris. 

Charles  H.  .Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy  con¬ 
sul.  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 


Market  for  bottles,  glassware,  and  dishes;  imports  Dct.  2S 

and  duties. 

Statistics  of  imports  for  1911-13 .  Xov.  1 

tlDXI'Un.AS. 

Candies . '  Sept.  20 

Lubricating  oils . ...do . 

Umbrellas . ...do . 

AA" omen’s  shoes .  Sept.  .30 

Chemicals .  Oct.  8 

Shafting . do . 


Chas.  F.  Baker,  con.sul,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 


E.  M.  I.awton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  A.  Gamoti,  consul,  Puerto  Cortex 


f’ouftesy  of  Technical  WorUI  Ma^raziiu*. 

A  SEA  OF  CLOUDS— FUOM  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MT.  TAMALl'AIS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Only  a  little  part  of  the  mountain  top  is  visible  through  this  veritable  ocean  of  clouds.  Tamalpais  is  one  of  the  picturesque  suburbs  of  San  Francisco. 
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l{ci»urts  rcccirctl  la  JduiKtnj  /,  — Continued. 


ritle. 


Author. 


HoxiiURA.-i— coni  iimoil. 


(  old  storage . 

Candles . 

Dairying . 

I'riniing . 

Youths’  suits . 

Hlonkets . 

Beer . 

■Metal  goods . 

•Motion  i)ictures . 

.‘thoes . 

I’lumtdng  supitlles . 

Metal  beds . 

Cement . 

Paints . 

Trade  extension . 

Trunks . 

Kerliliziug  (little  done) . 

Marine  engines  (little  market  j . 

Imforts  of  Iniil . 

.\xie  grease,  etc . 

Ideetrieal  su|ii>lies . 

(biS  engines . 

Pumps  (no  market) . 

Box  stiooks . 

Perfumes  and  toilet  requisites . 

I. umber  trade  of  the  United  Stales  with  Uoiniiiras 

Waterworks  and  sewer  system . 

Trunks . . 

I.Lst  of  dentists . 

Construction  work . 

Iteady-made  clothing . 

Plaster  and  cement . 

Paints  and  varnishes . 

l.Lst  of  general  merchants . 

Wire;  list  of  (h'alers . 

I.nmber  importers . 

ifo)).s . 

Dealers  in  si-eds  and  vegetables . 

Monuments . 

Millinery  goods  (little  market) . 

Heavier  rails  on  Vaccaro  Railroad . 

Shed  for  banana  trains . 

Maehinery . 

House  trimmings,  .such  as  bronr.e  or  other  metal 
grills  (little  market). 

Shears . 

I.ist  of  .shoe  dc’alers . 

Tmiiorlers  of  b(s‘r . 

Dentists . 

Dealers  in  underwear . 

Livery  .sni)idies . 

Saddh’s  ami  .saddle  blankets . 

M  ire  fencing:  nails;  dealers . 

Suspenders . 

Hou.se  trimmings . 

Dealers  in  i>ainls . 

<  ’lit  lory . 

Dealers  in  furniture . 

Dealers  in  saddlery  and  harness . 

Fertilizers  (no  market) . 

OfTice  furniture  (little  market) . 

Iron  jiiping . 

Dealers  in  cosmetics . 

Shoe  dealers . 

List  of  dealers  in  clotliing  and  .shoes . 

Dealers  in  butter  in  tins . 

Adding  machines  (little  used) . 

Cotton  fabries  and  list  of  merchants . 

Hardware  and  woodenware  speeiallies . 

Harness  and  saddlery . 

Water  power . 

Photo  plates . 

Harden  seeds;  dealers . 

(ras  and  water  systems . 

I’ianos;  dealers. . . 


1914. 

Hct.  3  tv  alt  er  F.  Bovle,  consul,  Ceiba. 

Oct.  9  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

. .  -do .  Do. 

Oct.  9  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Oft.  15  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

...do _  Do. 

...do..  ..  Do. 

. .  .do .  John  .\.  Hamon,  consul.  Puerto  Cortez. 

Oct.  19  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

.  ..do . \.  U.  Gordon, consular  agent, San  .Tuancito. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  20  Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul,  Ceiba. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  21  Do. 

...do .  John  .\.  Gamon,  consul,  Puerto  Cortez. 

Oct.  22  Do. 

Oct.  2ti  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  29  John  .\.  Gamon,  consul,  Puerto  Cortez. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  30  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  1)0. 

Oct.  31  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigal)ia. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  1  Do. 

. .  .do .  Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul,  Ceiba. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  2  !•;.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Xov.  3  1)0. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  7  J.M..Milchell,  Jr., consularag(>nt, San  Pedro 
Sula. 

...do .  John  A.  Gamon,  consul,  Pureto  Cortez. 

Xov.  9  J.  .M.  Mitchell,  jr..  consular  agent. San  Pedro 
Sula. 

Xov.  1(1  1)0. 

Xov.  11  Do. 

...do .  John  .\.  Gamon,  («nsul,  Puerto  Cortez. 

. .  .do .  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegm  igali.a. 

...do .  Do. 

...do...  .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  12  John  .V.  Gamon,  consul,  Puerto  Cortez. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  13  K.  .M.  Lawton,  con.sul,  Tegucigalpa . 

Xov.  14  H.  Jesse,  consular  agent .  Amapala. 

Xov.  15  Do. 

Xov.  If)  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  19  K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  20  Do. 

Xov.  21  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Xov.  28  Do. 

Xov.  30  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Dec.  2  Do. 

Dec.  3  J.  .M.  .Mitehell,jr..consularagent.  San  Pedro 
Sula. 
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/{eiiortx  nccirol  tn  Jnnitunj  I,  HUo — (.'oiilimietl. 


Agricultural  machinery  and  implomculs .  Oct.  1 

Kxpecled  shortage  of  coatskins  for  e.xport . do. . 

Sprayinc  devices  unknown . do.. 

W ater  transportation  on  west  coast .  Oct .  ; 

OpeniiiK  for  ccneral  mercantile  importinf:  and  ex-  . .  .do. . 
porting  house. 

Engines .  Oct.  ; 

New  oil  refinery .  Oct. 

Coaling  facilities . '.  ..do.. 

Market  for  cement  in  district . do.. 

Charcoal .  Oct . 

Colfec  proiiuction . do. . 

Corrugated  iloiihle-faced  strawlioard . do  . 

Men’s  furnishings .  Oct. 

Tire-rejiair  accessories .  <  )cl . 

Wire . do.. 

Stationary  engines;  underwear;  engineering  work.  Ocl. 


Wire . do. 

Coal  and  coke . do. 

.\ntomohile  trucks . do. 

Engines . do. 

Kuhtier  sumiries . do. 

.tmetersand  voltameters  (little  market) . <ln. 

.\nto  trucks . do. 

Lists  of  druggists  and  hospitals . do. 

Tampico  oil  notes  and  shipments .  Xov. 

Gas  engines . .  .do.. 

Lathe  and  drill  chucks .  Xov. 

Shooks . do.. 

Trade  extension .  Xov. 

■Saddlery  and  harne.ss . do.. 

Steam  roal .  Xov. 

Rieycles  and  motor  cycles;  dealers .  Xov. 

List  of  (iealers  in  vehicles .  Xov. 

i/ocal  trade  in  cocoa  and  chocolate . i...do.. 

Trade  extension . L.  .<lo.. 

Vehicles .  Xov. 

Curio  dealers . do.. 

Cocoas  and  chocolates . ;  Xov. 

Canned  goods . i  Xov. 

Canned  salmon .  Xov. 

Dealers  in  hardwooii . do.. 

Lumla'r  imixirters . '. . .ilo.. 

Eirrns  possibly  interested  in  fire  and  water  )irool  ,  i)ec. 
huiiding  fittings. 

Electrical  supplies .  Ppp 


Wiiiierl  i,.  ttonney.  consul.  San  Luis 
i’otosi. 

Do. 

Do. 

T.  C.  ilamm.  consul.  Durango. 

.V.  Gordon  Brown,  consul,  Mazatlan. 

Louis  llostetter.  consul,  llermosillo. 


Thomas  II.  Bevan.  consul.  Tampico. 

Wm.  W.  Cana<la.  consul  .  Vera  Cruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

.\.  Gordon  Brown,  consul.  Mazatlan. 
.Marion  Letcher,  con.sul  Chihuahua. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera  Cruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

Williert  L.  Bonney.  consul,  San  Luis 
I’otosi. 

Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 

|)o. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consui  Vera  Cruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul  Chihuahua. 

Louis  Hostcttcr,  consul.  llermosillo. 
Thomas  11.  Bevan,  vice  consul  in  charge, 
Tampico. 

Do. 

AVm.  W.  Canada,  consul.  Veracru/.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

I’hilip  C.  Hanna,  consul,  .Monterey. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul.  Veracruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

Do. 

Louis  llostetter,  consul,  llermosillo. 

AVni.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 


Flavors  and  toilet  articles .  t>ct.  Lit  '  Cornelius  Ferris,  ir.,  consul,  Bluefields 


Perfumery  and  toilet  prejtarat  ions:  lists  of  dealers .  X 
Firms  handling  luggage .  X 


1 _ uo . 

Oct.  :ll 

I/O. 

1*0. 

Xov.  I 

Harold  D 

Xov.  2 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

|...do . 

Do. 

l...(lo . 

Do. 

!  Xov. 

Cornelius 

•  Nov.  A 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Xov.  1 1 

Do. 

I’arallin  pafters .  Ocl.  7  , 

Overalls . do . 

Duty  on  motion-picture  films .  Oct.  .s’ 

Garden  seeds .  Oct.  24  ; 

liailroad  equipment . do . ' 

Lubricating  oils . do . ’ 

Monuments  for  cemetery  memorials . do . | 

Statistics  for  first  six  months  191S .  Xov.  2i)  i 


7  I  .\.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general,  I’anama. 
..  Wm.  11.  Gale,  consul.  Colon, 
s  ’  A.  O.  Snyder,  consul  general,  I’anama. 
4  ;  Do. 

Do. 

. . '  Do. 

--I  Do. 

I)  I  Do. 


Trade  extension .  Dec.  s  i  Wm.  II.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 


SUBJECT  MATTKU  OF  CONSUI.AK  KEPOKTi 


1‘eiiorts  noviral  to  ■hniituri/  /.  l!U') — ( 


Motion  iiiclnris  in  I’araguoy 

Imports  of  beor:  duties . 

Farm  wagons;  type  used _ 


Trade  extetision;  paints  and  varnishes;  lard;  eon- 
denseil  milk;  lumber;  hops;  enKines;  oement; 
cordace;  cotton  tnamifactures;  hardware;  silk 
mantifactures;  wines  and  liquors;  vehicles;  auto¬ 
mobiles;  soap;  attriculttiral  machinery ;  list  of  cot¬ 
ton  plantations;  list  of  siiirar  plantations;  explo¬ 
sives;  canned  meats;  electrical  appliances; 
leather  Koods;  preserved  fruits. 

Hotels  for  South  .Vtnerica . 


Market  for  olives  and  olive  oil . 

Sale  of  food  and  dnig  preparatiotis  in  Mont; 
Linolciun  (little  market) . 


I’arasols . 

Furniture . 

Dealers  in  linoleum 
Dealers  in  cocoa. . . . 

Siiyar . 

Coal . 


Herbert  H.  W  riydi I, consul,  I’uertoCabello. 
lidward  H.  Cipriani,  vice  consul,  l.a 
Iluaira. 


Toilet  preparation-- . 

.tutomobiies . 

Bat'S  and  baycina . 

Beer . 

heather . 

Fniit . 

Coai . 

Chemicals . 

.Tellies  and  preser\ed  fruits . 

.\titomobiles . 

Faints . 

hist  of  btiilders . 

Calcium  carbide . 

.Jewelry . 

Cast-iroti  pii>e . 

Material  for  cemetery  tise;  dwilers  in  monutnent; 

I{olie<loats  and  oatmeai . 

Felt;  duty . 

Importers  of  fire  brick . 

Exports  of  cattle  and  y'oat  hair . 

Tobacco:  cicaretle  fiu’tories . 

Vaetttun  cleaners  (small  sale) . 

Harness;  imports  and  duty . 

Bicycles  and  motorcycles;  dealers . 

hist  of  flour  importers . 

-Vddinj:  machines;  list  of  dealers . 


Do. 

Herbert  B.  Wriyht, consul,  I'liertoCabello. 
Do. 

Edward  B.  Cipriani,  vice  consul,  l.a 
(itiaira. 

Do. 


iiair^ 
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'I'lio  (l('])artiiKMit  of  puhlic  works  of  the  Arjjentine  Government 
has  ac(‘e])te<l  bids  for  the  PAVIXG  of  the  streets  of  the  Federal  ca])- 

ital  amemntinj;  to  3,851,440  pesos  national  currency  (Sl.OoO.OOO). - 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Jlowe,  president  of  the  North  American  Acatlemy  of 
Political  Sciences,  who  has  recently  traveled  extensively  throujrli 
soutliern  Arjrentina,  writ('s  in  the  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  hrilliant  future  of  that  part  of  the  llejnihlic,  wliich 
only  needs  immigration  and  cai)ital  to  develop  its  wonderful  re- 
soTirces.  Almndant  water  power  exists  in  tliis  section  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  a  numher  of  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
paper,  furniture,  and  the  tanning  of  hides,  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished. - The  MONUMENT,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  and  artis¬ 

tically  constructed  fountain,  presented  to  the  Argentine  (Jovern- 
ment  by  the  German  colony  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  honor 
of  th(“  lirst  centenary  of  national  independence,  was  recently  un¬ 
veiled  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the  Federal  capital. - During  the 

first  nine  months  of  last  year  the  IMPORTS  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  amounted  to  227,257,258  gold  pesos,  and  the  exports  to 
201).44(),430  gold  ])esos.  The  princi])al  countries  from  which  imports 
were  obtained  wore:  United  Kingdom,  77,t)()2,42()  gold  pesos;  Ger¬ 
many,  37,55(),87!);  United  States,  28,747,582;  France,  20,008,3(;7; 
Italy,  10,848,334;  Belgium,  11,573,887:  Spain,  (!, 956, 045,  and  Brazil, 
6,728.340  gold  pesos.  The  principal  countries  to  which  (‘X])orts  wei‘(‘ 
sent  were:  Great  Britain,  73,610,710;  United  Stales,  32,026,081; 
Germany,  30,731 ,422 ;  Ihdgium,  17,505,887;  France,  17, 207, (>06;  Bra¬ 
zil,  13,662,355;  Netherlands,  8,526,907,  and  Italy,  4,074,434  gold 
])esos.  The  Santa  Lucia  River  in  the  Province  of  ('orrientes, 
which  was  obstructed  by  sand  bars  for  a  distance  of  35  kilomet(‘rs, 

has  been  dredg(‘d  and  opemed  to  NAVIGATION. - The  WHEAT 

crop  of  th(‘  Argentine  Rejmblic  is  estimated  at  5,500,000  tons, 
4,000,000  tons  of  which  can  be  ex])orted.-  -A  valuable  QUK'K- 
SILVER  iniiK'  has  been  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Salta. —  An 
ELEtTRlG  light  and  ])ow(M-  comj)any  with  a  capital  of  100,000 
pesos,  currency  (842,500),  has  beem  organizc'd  at  Villa  Mercedes,  by 
lh(“  juincipal  business  men  of  that  city.-  -  Plans  have  been  pre- 
s(‘nted  to  the  dej)artment  of  pid)lic  works  for  th(‘  IRRIGATION  of 
1,500  lu'ctares  of  rich  agricultural  land  situated  at  Belen  in  Uata- 
marca,  and  (  hoel  (  hoel  in  Rio  Negro.  It  is  proposed  to  exj)end 

100,000  j)esos  (842,500)  in  these  works. - Enrique  P.  Paz  of  the 

city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  elected  president  of  the  TOURING 
CLUB  for  1915,  and  Francisco  M.  Cesar,  secretary. - The  MUTUAI^ 
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and  ('OOPEKATIVE  sociotivs  of  tlio  Arjrontiiu'  Kt'jniblio  incroased 
from  34  in  1913  to  oti  in  1914,  and  the  number  of  membei’s  from 

13,371  in  1913  to  19,531  in  1914. - The  ('1 1 1  LDRE.X'S  CONGRESS 

(Conjireso  Americano  del  Nino)  will  be  held  in  Tiicuman,  Arjjentine 
Re])ublic,  in  3uly,  191b.  The  conjjrcss  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  Law,  hygiene,  psychology  and  anthro])oh)gy,  education, 
liel])s  for  mother  and  child,  sociology,  ajul  industrial  law. 


Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  'relefunken  WIRELESS 
telegraph  station  at  Esteros.  Stations  of  this  same  system  have 
been  in  o])eratiou  for  some  time  at  ('aixa  D’Orbigny  and  llalli- 

viau. - The  President  of  the  Re])ublic  has  submitted  to  Congress 

a  bill  authorizing  the  ])ost])onement  until  191()  of  the  issue  of  military 
PONDS  and  bonds  of  the  internal  debt.  The  Executive  lias  likewise 
introduced  into  ('oiigress  a  bill  ])rescribiug  the  manner  and  form  of 
bonding  customhouse  otlicers  and  other  government  emiilovees 

engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue.- - A  law  of  ('ctober 

30,  1914,  jirovides  that  the  ])roceeds  of  the  road  tax  of  the  city  and 
Province  of  Oruro  for  1915  and  Ittlb  be  ajiplied  to  the  cost  of  PAYING 

the  streets  of  Oruro. - In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  national 

PCDGET  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  legations  of  Polivia  in  Prazil, 
Peru,  France,  Germany,  and  Ecuador,  and  the  consulates  at  Mollendo. 

(hizco,  Antofagasta,  and  Arica  have  been  suspended. - The  charge 

d’affaires  of  Polivia  in  Puenos  Aires  has  advised  his  Government  that 
a  lajiid  TRAIN  SERVICE  is  to  be  established  between  the  Argentine 
metro])olis  and  Quiaca,  Polivia.  The  fast  train  will  leave  Puenos 
Aires  on  Saturdays  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Quiaca  on  Mondays  at  S 
p.  m.,  and  will  return  from  Quiaca  on  'I'uesdays  at  7  a.  m..  arriving  in 
Puenos  Aires  on  Wednesdays  at  S  ]>.  m.  ('omiection  with  Polivian 
trains  will  be  made  at  Quiaca  so  that  ])assengei-s  for  Polivian  points 
may  continue  their  journey  on  'I'uesdays  for  'rui)iza,  at  which  ])lace 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  train  for  Atocha  and  the  journey 
continued  to  La  Paz,  ])assengei‘s  arriving  at  the  latter  city  on  Satur¬ 
days.  This  thiough  traiji  service  will  enable  the  journey  between 
the  Argentine  and  Polivian  capitals  to  be  made  in  a  week’s  time.  —  - 
An  executive  decree  of  November  IS,  1914,  exem])tsfrom  import  duties 
for  a  period  of  Jive  yeai-s  machinery,  apparatus  and  sup])lics  for  treat¬ 
ing  MEA'PS.  Packing  houses  established  iii  the  Republic  within  the 
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t(Miu  r(‘fcrr<^<l  to,  as  well  as  tlio  ])roducts  of  same,  sucli  as  extract  of 
l)ccf,  coriKul  l)ccf,  salted  heef,  ])rcserved  meats,  etc.,  are  free  from 

federal  and  expoit  taxes  for  five  years. - An  executive  decree  of 

Xovemher  2d  last  called  a  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  COXORESS  to 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  following  subjects:  Xational  and 
de])artmental  budgets;  taxation  of  railways;  exportation  of  woods 
and  heron  ])lumes;  proposals  for  the  exjdoitation  of  forests  and  gold 
and  other  ores  in  the  eastern  Territories;  mcdilication  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Co.’s  contract,  and  amendment  of  the  customs 
laws. 


On  Oetolun-  31,  1014,  a  conventioiv  was  signed  betw(‘en  lirazil  and 
Argentina  estaldishing  a  direct  interchange  of  tlu'  PARCEL  POST 
service.  Tin*  details  of  the  plan  have  alnnnly  b(*en  worked  (uit  and 
the  service  is  in  operation. — — Tlu*  ministry  of  agiiculture  has  aj)- 
proved  the  project  of  establishing  a  Brazilian  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  in  Buenos  Aires.  -  In  tl.e  BOCXCARY  DISPCTE 
betw('(‘n  tlu*  St  ates  of  Minas  Ceraes  and  Espiritu  Santo  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  rec(*ntly  rendered  a  lecision  favorable  to  the  former. — 
According  to  advices  from  Montevideo  Senor  ’remistock's  Cardosa,  a 
journalist  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  formulating  a  ])lan  to  establish  a 
NEWSPAPER,  to  be  named  O  Ib'asil  no  Plata,  in  the  ITuguayan 
capital.  ’Pile  avow(Ml  purj)Os(‘  of  the  publication  will  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  cordial  relations  between  the  two  Republics,  and  incidentally 
to  (hnd  with  international  relations  among  the  South  American 
countries  geiuwally.  On  Xov(‘mber  22,  1914,  a  MONCMEXT  to 
Commamh'r  liaptista  Xcives  was  unv('iled  at  the  naval  acachnny  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  addition  to  the  President  of  Brazil  and  a  notabh^ 
gathering  of  Brazilian  ollicials,  a  rear  admiral  of  the  Argentine  navy 
and  the  crew  of  the  Argcmtiiu'  cruiser  liu(no.s  Aireft  attended  the 

ceremonies  and  participated  in  the  decoration  of  the  monument. - 

At  a  recamt,  session  of  the  ACAl  EMV  OF  ].,E’rTERS  of  Brazil, 
held  in  Rio  de  Jeneiro,  the  following  ollicers  were  elected:  Pn'sident, 
Lr.  Ruy  liarbosa;  secretary  general,  Senor  Rodrigo  Octavio;  first 
secretary,  Senor  Augusto  de  Lima;  second  secretary,  Senor  Alcides 
Mayo;  treasurer,  Senor  Feliuto  Almeida;  and  librarian,  Senor  Olavo 

Bilac. - The  second  section  of  the  Itapura  to  Corumba  RAILWAY, 

comprising  an  extension  of  221  kilometers  of  the  road,  which  was 
conmienced  in  November.  1913,  was  recently  inauguiaited.  Work  on 
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this  lino  was  comnuMicod  siiuultaiu'ously  at  Itapura  and  Puortn 
Esporanza  and  the  rails  were  joined  at  Kio  Pardo  August  dO,  1914. 
The  total  length  of  the  railroad  will  he  Sd7  kilometers  and  it  is  to  be 
eompleted  by  May,  1919.  According  to  an  account  published  in 
El  Ferrocarrill  (Rio  de  danerio,  Brazil)  of  Xovember  1.  1914,  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  civil  ('itgineer  has  invented  an  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  KEY 
for  railroads  which  will  serve  to  automatically  operate  the  towers, 
signal  system,  switches,  etc.  The  engineer  on  the  train  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  operate  the  mechanism  from  the  engine,  and  will  also  be 
able  to  determine  the  distance  of  other  trains  on  the  same  line,  either 
in  front  or  behind  his  train,  and  thus  avoid  many  of  the  accidents 
due  to  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  telegraph  op('rators.  railway 
guards,  and  other  employees. 


'I'lie  Prc'sident  has  promulgated  tlu'  laws  which  authorize  tin* 
expenditure  of  1,700,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  •S0.8(tr>)  for  the 
SEMPER INCi  of  Antofagasta  and  the  sanitation  of  other  cities 

in  northern  Chile. - During  the  latter  part  of  Xovember,  1914. 

the  board  of  ministers  (cabinet)  ap])rove*l  a  number  of  bills  passed 
by  the  X'ational  Congn'ss,  among  which  were  the  following:  A  bill 
authorizing  the  executive  to  use  700.000  gold  pesos  in  the  payment 
of  transportation  and  subsistence  of  CXEMPIjOYEI)  WORKMEX 
and  their  families,  and  for  otlu'r  necessary  ex])enses  caused  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  industrial  enterprises:  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  have  coined  SILVER  PESOS  not  in  excess  of 
L),000,0()t),  and  a  bill  authorizing  the  investment  of  1,700,000  pesos 
in  the  construction  of  a  BRAXCll  RAIIAVAY  from  Pintados  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Longitudinal  Railroad  to  the  port  of  Icpiique. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  data  published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  tlie  aresis  sown 
in  CEREALS  in  Chile  in  1914  were  as  follows:  MYieat,  ol 7,005 
hectares;  barley,  90,409,  and  oats,  02,120  Jiectares.  The  yield  of 
wheat  in  1914-15  is  calculated  at  0,0S0,4S0  metric  (juintals  or 

8,504,71  S  fanegas. - Late  in  November  of  last  year  the  limt  steamer 

of  a  Danish  com])any,  which  has  just  commenced  a  STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE  betwc'en  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  South  America 
anchored  in  the  ]>ort  of  Valparaiso.  'Phe  vessels  of  this  company 
use  petroleum  as  fuel  and  carry  a  sudicient  ([uantity  for  the  round 
trip.  At  pr(>s(*nt  the  company  will  usi*  three  steamei’s  monthly, 
but  pro])oses  soon  to  increas(*  this  number  to  oni'  a  week.  Some  of 
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tlu'sc  steamers  will  sail  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  others  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Swedish  steamer  Pedro  Christoph erseti 
also  recently  arrived  at  Valparaiso  from  Kio  de  daneiro.  This  is  the 
first  trip  made  by  a  Swedish  steamer  betw(‘(>n  Brazilian  and  (diilean 

ports. - Congress  has  passed  .i  law  authorizing  the  erection  by 

popular  subscri])tion  of  a  MONVMKNT  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in 

honor  of  (leii.  Juan  ^fackenna. - The  committee  for  foreign  affairs 

of  the  senate  has  approved  the  AllBITKATlON  ITIEATY  concluded 
b('tween  ('bile  and  the  United  States  by  the  plenipotentiaiies  of  the 
two  countries,  11  is  Excellency  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  ambassador 
of  Chile,  and  1  Ion.  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  ITiited 
States.  The  committee  closes  its  report  with  the  statement  that  it 
has  no  objections  to  make  to  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  trc'aty.  and  that 

the  treaty  merits  approval  in  every  respect. - -The  BAILWAY 

BUIXIET  for  1915,  approved  by  the  mixed  budget  committee, 

amounts  to  03,250,000  pesos. - A  decree  of  the  minister  of  foreign 

relations,  sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  declares  as 
XEl'TliAL  the  waters  which  toucli  the  coast  of  Chile  for  a  distance 

of  3  marine  miles  counting  from  the  lines  of  the  lowest  tides. - The 

department  of  industrv  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Xational  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  (lEOLOClCAl.  AND  MININC.  INSTI¬ 
TUTE. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  20,  1914,  provides  that  the 
STANDING  ARMY  for  the  current  year  shall  be  6,000  men,  the  same 
as  for  the  last  fiscal  vear. — - — The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Carlos 
A.  Urueta  as  a  member  of  the  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  relations,  to  fill  the  oflicc  held  by  the  late  Rafael 

Uribe-Uribe. - A  recent  act  of  the  National  Congress  provides  for 

the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  POST  AND  TELEORAPII 
OFFICES  in  the  city  of  Cali,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the 
Valle.  An  executive  decree.  No.  S73,  published  in  the  Official  Jour¬ 
nal  (Diario  Oficial)  of  the  15th  of  September,  1914,  specifies  the  shape, 
dimensions,  value,  and  other  details  of  the  stamped  paper  and 
POSTAOE  ST.AYIPS  for  the  years  of  1915  and  1910.  — The  National 
Congress  has  duly  authorized  the  President  to  omit  or  reduce,  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  year,  .such  APPROPRIATIONS  as  in  his 
opinion  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  to  defer  any  expenses 
decreed  by  Congress  not  pertaining  to  the  regular  service  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  public  debt. - A  decree  issued  by  tin' 
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interior  department  of  Bolivar  orders  tlie  closing  up  of  the  WIRE¬ 
LESS  TELEGRAPH  station  of  Cartagena  for  such  time  as  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  War  may  last. - In  the  District  of  Calarca,  Department  of 

Caldas,  a  NEW  TOWN  is  being  huilt  which  will  he  called  Barcelona. 
The  blocks  or  squares  will  measure  300  feet  square;  the  streets  will  he 

45  feet  wide. - An  act  recently  passed  by  the  Xational  (\uigress 

provides  for  the  celebration  of  the  first  CEXTEXXIMj  of  the  siege 
of  Cartagena  (1815-1015),  and  also  ])rovides  for  the  establishing  of  a 
trade  school  in  that  city.— In  1014  the  COXfiRESS,  among  other 
laws,  enacted  law  Xo.  71,  which  authorizes  the  canalization  of  the 
^fagdalena  River  ami  of  the  Loha  and  Mompos  Branches,  for  which 
purpose  the  (tovernment  will  enter  into  contracts  with  two  engineers, 
who  are  to  go  to  Colombia  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  studies, 
draw  up  plans  and  make  the  proper  (vstimate  of  the  expenses;  law  Xo. 
72,  which  provides  for  the  creation,  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
of  a  cetitral  bacteriological  institute  which  will  he  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  bacteriology,  the  preparation  of  serum  and  vaccine  to 
prevent  contagious  diseases  which  are  now  treated  by  means  of 
serum  therapy,  and  the  manufactxire  of  serum  to  prevent  cattle 
diseases.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  has  been  made  for  its  estab¬ 
lishment  and  another  of  $20,000  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  authorized  to  make  a  contract  with  a  competent 
foreign  bacteriologist  to  take  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
institution.  Law  Xo.  73  authorizes  the  approval  of  a  protocol  signed 
at  Bogota  on  Xovember  6,  1914,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  Colombia  and  the  charge  d’alTaires  of  Franco  at  Bogota;  law  Xo. 
74  authorizes  the  completion  of  the  road  leading  from  the  city  of 
Pasto  to  Puerto  Asis,  on  the  Putumayo  River;  while  law  Xo.  75  pro¬ 
vides  that  whenever  the  Government  shall  deem  it  advisable  it  may 
annul  the  contract  made  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Xavigation  Co.  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  Pacific  ports  of  Colombia,  and  authorizes 
it  to  enter  into  a  new  contract  under  more  favorable  terms  for  the 
Republic,  for  which  purpose  it  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  a  term  of 
four  months,  during  which  all  the  details  shall  be  published  both  in 
the  Republie  and  abioad. 


La  Veloce  Line  of  Italian  STEAMERS  proposes  to  establish  a  rapid 
freight  and  passenger  service  between  port  Limon,  Barcelona,  and 
Genoa,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  transportation  of  coffee  to 
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Meditorriiiiean  ports.-  — A  roccMit  oxocutive  lU'civo  provides  that 
notes  and  contracts  shall  be  written  on  STAMPED  PAPER,  a  failure 
to  comply  with  this  retpiisite  rtmderin"  them  void.  Idle  stamped 
paper  used  is  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  paper  of  0.10  colon  for 
sums  not  exceedinjr  100  coloni's,  paper  of  0.25  colon  foi’  amounts 
exceedin<i  100  and  up  to  .500  coloues,  paper  of  0.50  colones  for  ohli- 
»iations  of  from  500  to  1,000  colones,  ami  paper  of  1  cidon  for  sums 
ill  exc(‘ss  of  1 ,000  coloues.  Theater,  circus  tickets,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a 
stamp  tax  of  5  centimes  for  (‘ach  50  centimes  of  value.  Imported 
cigarettes  and  cigars  must  also  pay  a  stamp  tax.-  — An  exjiort  tluty 
of  S(t.05,  American  gold,  per  kilo  has  been  placed  on  exports  of 
(’OFFEE,  colTei'  in  parchment  being  subject  to  a  reduction  of  IS 
jier  cent. - 'Phe  (Jovernment  lias  suspended  the  issuance  of  con¬ 

cessions  for  the  exploitation  of  NATION AIj  FORESTS  until  rules 
and  regulations  governing  such  exploitation  have  been  prepared  and 

put  in  force. - The  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  has  been 

authori/.ial  to  issue  1 ,100, ()()()  colones  in  BANK  NOTES. - The 

municijialitv  of  San  Jose  has  borroweil  150,000  colones  from  the 

Anglo-Cost arican  Bank  for  PCBLK^  IMPROVEMENTS. - Under 

the  new  law  of  INHERITANCE  estates  of  a  value  less  than  1,000 
colones  (.$405)  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  law  provides  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  taxation  of  inheritances  of  from  5,000  to  1 ,000,000 
colones  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship,  heirs  of  the  body  and 
consorts  jiaying  less  than  when  the  heirs  are  brothel's,  sisters, 
nephews,  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  lieii-s  further  removed  pay  moi'e 

than  either  of  the  classes  mentioned. - The  Abangares  MININC 

Co.  has  again  commenced  the  exjiloitation  of  its  properties  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  'Phe  monthly  output  of  these  mines  wIk'u  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  about  2()(),()00  cidoues.  — The  National  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  Co.  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose  for  tlie  purpose  of  nego¬ 
tiating  in  New  York  the  sale  of  oil-bearing  lands  situated  in  Tala- 
manca.  a  region  within  <*asv  traflic  distance  of  tlie  sea  and  to  the 
Panama  Canal.-  It  is  proposed  to  connect  tlu^  city  of  Heredia  with 
the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bi'len  by  an  electric  TRAMWAY,  and  an 
American  engineer  has  been  apjiointi'd  to  make  the  survey.  This 
tramway  is  to  be  used  for  hauling  passengers  and  freight,  and  will 
open  up  a  new  and  easy  route  for  shipments  of  coffee  to  the  Pacific 
coast  through  the  port  of  Puntarenas  and  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 

the  United  States  and  Europe. - According  to  press  reports  a 

foreign  syndicate  is  negotiating  ^vdth  the  Covernment  of  Costa  Rica 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  large  (juantity  of  public  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Colfo  Dulce,  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 


'I'lu'  now  KLKCTliK’  TK  AMWAY  imdor  construction  from  llal)ana 
to  Marianao  Beach  will  ho  com])loto(l  ('arly  in  A])ril  of  tho  prosont 
year.  Tho  lino,  which  is  an  extension  of  tho  Principe  Avonno  tram¬ 
way,  will  o])('n  up  a  now  snhurhan  t(‘rritory  of  tho  Federal  ca])ital 
and  furnish  an  easy  and  ra])id  moans  of  communication  hotwoon  tho 
city  of  llahana  and  tho  magnificent  beach  of  Marianao.  'Pho  lino 
will  have  a  double  track  and  will  ])ass  through  a  most  picturesque 
section  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ('nban  metropolis.  -The  GoA'ornment 
of  (’uba  has  instructed  its  health  ollicers  to  re((uire  IMMlGliANTS 
sailing  from  S])anish  to  (’nban  ports  to  be  vaccinated  before  (‘inbark- 

ing.  The  instructions  ai)ply  ])articularly  to  the  ('anary  Islands. - 

A  rt'cent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  recommends  that 
('ongress  a])])ro])riate  SoO.OOO  to  Ix'  used  in  the  REP.VIR  OF 

STREE'PS  in  the  city  of  ('ienfuegos. - .Sr.  ('arlos  Armenteros,  former 

minister  of  C’uba  in  Peru,  has  been  a])])ointed  ('nban  minister  near 
the  Oovernment  of  Venezuela,  to  take  the  ])lace  of  the  lamented 
Sr.  ('esar  Pinto,  who  recently  died  at  his  ])ost  in  Caracas.  The  new 
minister  ])ro])oses  to  take  aetive  ste])s  in  the  negotiation  of  a  COM- 
MF^RCIAL  TREATY  with  Venezuela,  under  which  the  comm(*rce  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  greatly  increased,  especially  in  ('nban  cigars 
and  tobacco. —  -G('o.  M.  Bradt  has  petitioned  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Ilabana  for  permission  to  erect  a  STADICM  in  Maceo  Park  in  the 
F(*deral  ca])ital  ca])able  of  seating  20, ()()()  people,  to  be  used  for 
athletic  tournanu'iits,  boxing  matches,  and  other  sports  ])o])ular  with 
American  tourists.  If  ])ermission  is  obtained,  it  is  proposed  to  com¬ 
mence  the  work  of  construction  at  once.--  The  recei])ts  of  the 
UNITED  R.\.1EWAYS  during  the  last  six  months  of  lt)14  amounted 
to  tT).fS,22o,  as  com])ared  with  during  the  same  ])eriod  of 

the  ])revious  year. - The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  awanhxl  the 

contract  for  the  minting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  new  coins  to  be  us(>d 
by  the  Federal  Government.  -  A  meeting  of  the  third  MEDKWL 
CONGRES.S  was  held  in  Ilabanafrom  December  2  to'.),  1!)14.  Thefimt 
sessio!!  of  the  ('ongress  was  prc'sided  ov('r  by  Dr.  A.  Agramojite,  ])resi- 

diMit,  the  secretary  being  Dr.  dose  Cubas. - Negotiations  an*  under 

way  between  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  (’uba  looking  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  a  POSTAL  ('ONVENTION  between  tin*  two  countries. - 

A  recent  executive  decr(*e  annuls  a  decree  issin'd  in  l!)ld  granting 
steamshij)  com])anies  coming  from  flu*  ('anal  Zone  a  S.")  bonus  for  each 

LABORER  imj)orted  into  the  country. - A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Cuban  ('ongn'ss  providing  for  the  ('01)1  FK'.VTION  of  the 
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laws  ol  tho  Jlo])ul)lic. —  Pn'sidciit  Mciiocal  has  sisii.od  a  decree 
authori/.iu"  the  immediate  exjieiuliture  of  SU'l, ()()()  in  the  REPAIR 

OF  ROADS  in  the  Provinces  of  Ilahana  and  Pinar  del  Kio. - Tin* 

President  of  ('nha  has  apjiointed  Ih'iiri  llonrde,  a  Bcdgian  subject  in 
the  emjdoy  of  the  dejiartment  of  agriculture  of  the  (’uhan  (lovern- 
ment,  to  visit  llollaml  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  making  arrangements  to 
bring  to  ('nha  RELOIAX  FAMILIES  who  wish  to  engag('  in  agri¬ 
cultural  ])ursuits. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBtIC 


The  C'ABIXET  of  Presiilent  Juan  1.  dimencz,  who  was  inaugurated 
on  December  5,  1914,  is  as  follows;  Elias  Brache,  jr.,  secretary  of 
interior  and  police;  Bernardo  Pichardo,  secret  ary  of  state;  Licentiate 
Armaiulo  Perez  Perdono,  secretary  of  linance  and  commerce;  Licen¬ 
tiate  Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  secretary  of  justice  and  jnddic  instruction; 
E’ederico  Velazquez,  secretary  of  fomento  and  communications;  (len. 
Desiderio  Arias,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Jaime  Mota,  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  and  immigration.  A  Xational  Committee  of 
OLYMPIC  (JAMES,  with  the  object  of  developing  pliysical  culture 
and  encouraging  healthy  sports  in  the  Repul)lic.  was  organized  at  the 
Dominican  Lyceum  in  tlie  ('ity  of  Santo  Domingo  on  Xovember  25 
last.  The  committee,  composed  of  Vicente  Ortiz,  Juan  B.  Alfonseca, 
and  Manuel  Flores  ('abrera,  formul.ited  a  jirogram  of  sjiorts,  con¬ 
sisting  of  regattas,  foot  races,  horse  races,  lawn  tennis,  basel)all, 
military  drills,  etc.,  to  take  place  during  tlie  last  four  days  of  February 
next.  A  soeiety  of  BOY  SCOl  TS  has  been  organized  in  the 
Federal  capital  by  Prof.  A.  (larcia  Obregon.  The  MCXICIPAL 
BCDOET  for  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  for  1915  amounts  to 

S221,H15.9S. - A  corporation  entitled  ‘‘Compafua  de  Fomento 

Crbano,”  with  a  cash  capital  of  SI ,909, ()()()  gold,  has  l)een  organized 
in  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  for  tlie  jmrposi*  of  engaging  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  and  private  works,  such  as  electric  installations, 
wharves,  churches,  markets,  tramways,  railroads,  sewcus,  etc.,  and 

for  the  exploitation  of  marble,  chalk,  and  other  diqiosits. - An 

executive  decree  of  Xovember  25.  19H.  prohibits  the  CLEARAXCE 
OF  VESSELS  from  jiorts  of  the  Republic  without  the  approval  of  the 
consular  agents  of  the  countries  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  -  -A 
recent  executivi*  decree  grants  the  POSTAL  FRAXK  to  Dominican 
newspapers. —  ■ — Manuel  de  J.  Camacho  has  bi'cii  aiijiointed  COXSl’L 
OEX’EJRAL  of  the  Dominican  Rejiublic  in  tin*  city  of  Xi'w  York.  - 
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.lose  Turull  has  l)ecn  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  BRIIKJE 

over  the  Ozama  Rver. - The  Imperial  and  Pontifical  rniversh y 

of  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  established  and  maintained  in  the  City  of 
Santo  Domingo  for  more  than  two  centuries,  became  a  part  of  the 

rXINTlRSlTY  OF  SAXTO  DO^flXOO  on  Xoveml)er  29  last. - 

An  executive  decree  of  Xovemher  28,  1914,  declares  in  force  tlie 
CODE  OF  EDCCATIOX  prepared  by  a  technical  hoard  of  ex])erts 
in  1912. 


I  oo  •  COti 
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The  President  has  issued  a  decree  which  provides  for  the  ct)llec- 
tion  of  the  TAXES  on  all  rum  and  alcohol  which  may  ho  found  in  tlm 
country  on  .fanuary  1  of  each  year.  The  <letails  of  the  decree,  which 
is  com])osetl  of  nine  articles,  were  pid)lished  in  full  in  El  C'omercio 
(Quito)  of  X'ovemher  22,  1914. - One  of  the  most  important  utili¬ 

ties  in  the  Province  of  Machala  is  the  RAILROAD  owned  by  the 
Concejo  Cantonal.  Trains  ruji  daily  between  the  towns  of  Machala, 
Puerto  Bolivar,  and  Pasaje.  The  road  has  a  length  of  2S  kilo¬ 
meters,  is  well  managed,  and  has  excellent  rolling  stock. - Dr. 

Manuel  (’al;eza  de  Vaca  has  l  een  appointed  secretary  of  the  Colomhia- 
Ecuador  ARBITRATIOX  TRIBl’XAL,  recently  organized  in  Quito 

for  the  purpose  of  settling  claims  of  citizens  of  (’olomhia. - The 

Municipal  (’ouncil  of  Quito  lias  ordered  a  new  REAL  E)STAT10 
(’EXSUS  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes  on  real  propi'rty 

belonging  to  certain  corporate  interests. - A  new  building  for  tin 

MI’XICJPAL  LIBRARY  AXD  MUSEUM  is  being  erected  in  (Juaya- 
<|uil.  It  is  to  he  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture  and  will 
have  a  frontage  of  48  meters  on  Pedro  ('arho  Street  and  42  on  Muni¬ 
cipal  Street.  While  only  two  stories  in  height  it  will  have  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  18..')  meters.  The  doors  are  to  he  mosaics  on  beds  of  concrete. 
The  main  entrance  will  he  7  meters  wide  and  will  he  provided  with  an 
ample  vestibule  and  wide  stairway.  The  library  and  museum  are  to 
he  entirely  separated,  the  section  for  the  former  being  composed  of  a 
reading  room  for  men  and  a  private  reading  room  for  ladies,  recep¬ 
tion  room,  various  rooms  for  the  odicials  of  the  institution,  and  com¬ 
partments  containing  the  hook  stacks.  The  dome  over  the  main 
entrance  is  to  he  decorated  with  suitable  sculptural  designs,  thi*  prin¬ 
cipal  fapade  will  present  an  imposing  front,  and  the  vestibule  will  he 
adorned  with  statuary.  The  front  of  the  building  will  he  ornate  with 
j)illars  and  allegorical  figures  with  an  arch  crowning  tln^  cornice  and 
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l)(‘!iiin<r  tlic  iiaiiio  and  (‘inl)l(‘ms  of  the  institution.  'I'lic  jdans  woro 
drawn  1  y  Sr.  K.  M.  IVirira,  who  lias  boon  placed  in  cliar<;c  of  tlic  work 
by  tli{“  Municipal  ('ouncil.  --An  Ecuadorian  citizen  by  the  name  of 
'I'ottzard  is  said  to  baA'e  invented  an  apiiarattis  for  IX('KEAS1X(1 
'I'lIE  LKlUTLXd  POWKll  of  all  kinds  of  lamps  incltidinj'  electric- 
liobt  filobes.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  tins  attacbment  the 
himinosity  of  a  Hi-candlepower  lamj)  cati  be  increased  to  1.50-candlo- 
power  without  increased  consumption  of  current.  The  interna¬ 
tional  convention  for  a<;ricultural  protection,  signed  in  Montevideo, 
rrujruay.  May  10,  lOl.'l,  has  been  KATIKIEI)  and  si<;n('d  by  the 
President  of  the  Keptiblic  of  Ectiador. 


rbe  (’OFEEE  <i;rowers  and  exjiorters  of  (iuatemala  are  ttirning  to 
Sjiain  as  one  of  the  neutral  countries  of  Ettrojie  most  likely  to  take 
considerable  (piantities  of  the  colTce  wliich  formerly  wi  s  exported 
from  the  Kejitiblic  to  liamlmrg,  Bremen.  London,  and  Antwerj). 
Xot  only  do  the  S])anish  jieojile  consunu'  larjje  ((uantities  of  coffee, 
but  till'  free  jiort  of  Cadiz  is  om*  of  the  most  desirable  distribtiting 
centers  of  Etirojie  and  is  the  nearest  imjiortant  European  ])ort.  In 
I'.n.'l  the  consumjition  of  coffee  in  Sjiain  amounted  to  ].'3,127,oo5 
kilos,  of  which  only  !b242  kilos  came  from  (Iuatemala,  the  remainder 
havin'^  been  inpiorted  jirincijially  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Veneztiela.  with  smaller  (piantities  from  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Xicaragtia.  The  consul  fiimeral  of  (luatiunala  iu  Madrid  states  that 
a  company  with  a  larj;;!'  cajiital  is  beinj;  orj^anizod  in  that  city  and  in 
Cadiz  for  the  jnirjiose  of  inpiortinji  (kuitral  American  ])roducts,  and 
esjiccially  coffee.  This  comjiany  jirojiost'S  to  use  the  free  jiort  of 
(’adiz  as  a  storaj;(“  and  distribtitinjj  center  in  its  international  trade. 
Colfi‘e  im])ort(‘(l  into  S])e.iu  for  consunpition  in  the  country  jiays  a 
duty  of  140  ])es(“tas  (.'s27.02)  ]U'r  100  kilos,  but  if  stored  in  Cadiz  it  is 
subj(*ct  to  transshijmuMit  abroad  without  the  jiaymi'Ut  of  duties. 
C.  Risopatron  Barros,  charge  d’affaires  of  (’Idle  in  the  C’ity  of  (luat(“- 
mala.  has  exjuTssial  tlu'  ojiinion  that  now  is  an  ojijiortune  lime  for 
incri'asing  tlie  shijumuits  of  (Juatiunalan  coffei'  to  Chile.  The  Re- 
jmblic  of  Chib*  consumes  annually  about  70,000,000  (piintals  of 
coffee,  of  wliich  about  20  ])er  ciuit  conu's  from  (iuatemala.  If  ad(*- 
(piate  trausjiortation  facilitii's  are  available  betwiaui  (Iuatemala  and 
(’bile,  the  prosju'cts  are  very  ('iicouraging  for  an  increased  (‘xjiorta- 
tion  of  coflVe  to  that  country  during  the  jin'simt  year.  — The  edition 
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of  till'  Monthly  Bulh'tiii  of  Di'coihIxm-.  11)14.  oridiu'oiisly  stated  that 
Sr.  Trumaiiii  (lilo  Met  ionigal  had  been  a])])oint(‘d  consul  of  (luatcniala 
in  Mobile,  instead  of  sayinj;  that  Sr.  (niillermo  Valen/uela  had  b(>en 
a])])ointed  (X)XSl’J.,  of  (luatennila  in  that  city  to  tak<“  tlie  jilace  of  Sr. 
Me(ionij;al.  -Mr.  Lowonllial.  a  noted  (Juateinalan  artist,  has  sent 
a  number  of  his  paintings  to  San  Kraneiseo  to  form  a  jiart  of  tin* 
ART  EXHIBIT  of  tlu>  (iuatemalan  (Jovernment  at  the  Banania- 
Baeilie  International  Ex])osition.  The  (Jovernment  of  (luatemah; 
has  eomj)leted  tlie  const  met  ion  of  its  building  at  the  Panama-Bacilie 
International  Exjiosition  at  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  S24,.')(t1),  the 
(alihce  having  been  built  in  accordance  witli  ]>lans  made  by  (J.  A. 
Lansburgh,  architect. - There  are  408  miles  of  foreign-owned  RAIL¬ 

WAYS  in  (luatemala,  not  including  the  line  whicli  tlni  Stat(‘  is 
l)uilding  from  San  Felijie  to  (^uezaltenango.  The  telegraph  and  teh'- 
])hone  systems  of  the  Republic  cover  b.lTl  and  704  kilometers, 
resjiectively. —  The  WHiELESS  telegra])h  tower,  which  is  being 
constructed  in  (he  Federal  capital,  will  soon  be*  ojiened  to  ])ublic 

use. - An  AVIATION  SCHOOL  lias  Ixaui  ('stablislu'd  in  the  city  (d‘ 

( Juati'inala. 


By  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  the  principal  nn'r- 
chants  of  Port  au  Prince  met  at  the  national  capital  on  December  10 
last  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  exposition  of  the  jilans  of  the  (lov- 
ernment  concerning  a  number  of  important  measures  now  agitating 
the  people  of  Haiti,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  most  approjiriate  manner  of  meeting  and 
strengthening  the  same.  The  minister  of  finance  made  an  addre.ss 
to  the  business  men  referred  to,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  President 
had  decided  to  witlidraw  the  bill  submitted  to  ('ongress  autliorizing 
an  issue  of  bonds,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  wish  to  contract  any  obliga¬ 
tions  not  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  Haitian 
people,  and  that  in  order  to  render  more  satisfactory  the  guarantee 
of  the  loan  a  decree  had  been  jiromulgated  jnitting  into  effect  a 
MORATORIUM  ajiplicable  to  the  interior  debt.  The  minister  then 
said  that,  thanks  to  tlie  exjdoitation  of  mines,  he  would  give  a  .solid 
guarantee  to  the  pajier  currency  of  the  country,  which  at  that  time 
was  dejireciated,  so  that  it  could  be  exchanged  at  par  for  American 
gold.  Mr.  Henry  Brisson  rejilied  in  behalf  of  the  meichants  and 
assured  the  (Jovernment  that  it  could  depend  upon  their  coojicration 
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ill  evpiv  wjiv  possihlp,  jirovided  their  liolp  was  solieited,  in  earrviiij; 
to  a  successful  teiiniiiatiou  the  plan  for  fiuaucial  reform.  A  luiblic 
amusement  company  set  uj)  and  jnit  in  ojieratiou  durinjr  tlie  last  of 
December,  11U4,  a  larfie  (’AKROUSEL  in  the  ('ampe  de  Marte  Park 
in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  amusement  company  in  (piestion 
ha.s  done  a  successful  business  in  the  towns  of  .lacmel,  (’ayes,  and 
.leremie. —  -An  executive  decree  of  Deeember  9,  191"),  jirovides  for 
the  holdinf;  of  a  special  election  to  choo.se  DEPUTIES  to  ('ontiress 
from  the  Districts  of  Valliere  du  Trou  and  Port  Liberte. 


The  Revista  Economica  of  Tegucigal])a  i)ublishes  an  interesting 
article  showing  that  the  FOREKIN  TRADE  of  Honduras  increased 
from  S4,401,t)00  in  1907  to  87,397,000  in  1912.  In  1907  this  com¬ 
merce  was  made  up  of  imports,  82,321 ,000,  and  (‘xports,  82,080,000, 
as  compared  with  imports,  .84,317,000,  and  exports,  83,080,000  in 
1912.  The  imports  in  l‘H2  consisted  of  manufactured  articles,  raw 
material,  foodstuffs,  and  livestock,  while  the  principal  exports  were 
made  up  of  bananas,  ores,  coconuts,  cattle,  and  colfee.  The  United 
States,  (Ireat  Britain,  (lermauy,  and  France,  in  the  order  mentioiu'd, 
were  the  principal  counti'ies  ])articipating  in  this  trade.  During  the 
last  live  yearn  the  imports  have  I'xceeded  the  exports.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  hea^*>’  importation  of  mining  machinery,  railway 
material,  and  su])plies.  Honduras  possesses  great  natural  wealth, 
and  its  commerce  has  steailily  increased  during  the  last  live  yeai-s.  - — 
The  HIXIXCI  LAW  of  Hondui  •as  provides  that  engineers  at  the  time 
of  suiveying  mining  properties,  shall  graphically  represent  on  the 
plan  the  boundaries  they  have  made  and  indicate  the  principal 
objects  and  points  in  connection  with  the  property.  The  decree,  in 
Spanish,  consisting  of  13  articles,  was  published  in  the  August. 

1914,  number  of  the  Revista  Economica. - In  1914  the  department 

of  Intubuca  had  .^0  Pl^BLIC  SCHOOLS,  namely,  27  for  boys,  21  for 
girls,  and  2  for  both  sexes.  The  number  of  pu])ils  matriculating 

during  that  year  was  2,044,  or  592  more  than  in  1 91 3. - Two  schools 

in  which  instruction  is  given  to  girls  in  the  WkhVVIXO  OF  STRAW 
HATS  have  been  established  in  the  departments  of  Yaramanguila 

and  Intubuca. - At  a  rc'cent  meeting  of  tin*  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  necessai’y  supplies  in  as  large 
quantities  as  jrossible  for  distribution  among  the  poor  in  such  manner 
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a?  may  bo  iloenual  advisablo. - The  rocoipts  of  the  XA'riOXAL 

KAllATAY  for  1912  and  1918  amountoil  to  1  ,o20,(i49  ))Or>os.  During 
this  period  there  was  a  notable  betterment  in  the  serviee  of  trains, 
the  roadbed  was  improved,  additional  rolling  stock  added,  and  a 

considerable  increase  in  freight  and  ])assenger  trallic  was  notetl. - 

The  Federal  tlovernment  has  granted  to  Enri(|ue  de  Montis  a  MlXIXCl 
ZOXK  of  1,090  hectares,  situated  in  the  districts  of  Keitoca  and 
Curaren,  department  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  concessionaire  proposes 
to  actively  work  the  mines  now  opeiu'd  in  this  zone  and  to  carefully 

])rospect  the  property  in  search  of  new  mines. - A  shipment  of 

7.000  sacks  of  Indian  COllX  was  recently  importcal  by  the  (lovern- 
inent  of  Honduras  through  the  port  of  Amapala  with  the  object  o^" 
supplying  the  retail  market  of  that  section  of  the  Kepublic  with  this 

cereal  and  decreasing  the  price  of  maize  to  the  poor. - The  ])roposed 

STAMP  LAW  of  Honduras  recpiires  that  contracts,  invoices,  receipts, 
and  all  kinds  of  docaunents  [-('presenting  vidues  which  exca'ed  10 
liesos  shall  bear  revenue  stamps  varying  in  amoimt  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  tabh'  of  values. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hidalgo  for  the  PROTEt'TIOX  OF  LABORERS,  The  bill  states 
that  owners  or  persons  employing  workmen  are,  in  addition  to  the 
criminal  responsibility  which  they  may  incur  in  case  of  accident, 
liable  civilly  for  harm  which  their  laborers  may  suffer.  The  employer 
is  exempt  from  responsibility  when  he  can  prove  that  the  harm  has 
occurred  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  laborer  or  of  some 
third  person.  In  case  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  comjdainants, 
the  jtidge  may  authorize  them  to  use  stamps  of  five  centavos  denom¬ 
ination  without  complying  in  this  respect  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the 

code  of  civil  procedure. - On  recommendation  of  the  department 

of  public  instruction  a  SUBSIDY  of  50  pesos  per  month  has  been 
granted  to  the  Antonio  Alzate  SfTEXTIFIC  S()(TETY  w'hose  head- 
(juarters  are  in  the  Federal  Uapital. - Charles  P.  Martin  has  peti¬ 

tioned  the  (h'partment  of  fomento  for  a  C()X(’ESSl()X  to  use  the 
w'aters  of  the  Santiago  River  at  the  duanacatlan  waterfall.  State  of 
Jalisco,  for  motive  power.  A  similar  recpiest  has  been  made  by 
Ernest  flacobs  to  use  the  waters  of  the  San  Baltazar  or  (’antarranas 

River  in  the  State  of  Puebla  for  generating  electric  power. - The 

CHICK  PEA  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricxdtural  crops  of 
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M(‘xic().  tlu“  Stato  of  SoiKua,  in  llM.i,  havinji  prodiua'd  22'), ()()()  sacks 
of  l(H»  kilos  cacli.  The  central  states  of  the  Repiihlic,  namely, 
Jalisco.  Michoacan,  (Juanajuato  and  (^uerc'taro  are  larfie  ])roducers 
of  this  lejiume.  altlionjrh  tluMi*  lias  Ixam  a  failin';  olf  in  the  yield  dnrinj; 
the  last  lew  yiairs  hecatisi'  smaller  areas  hav('  been  planti'd  than 
formeiiv.  In  normal  times  Iarj;('  (|Uantities  of  chick  ])eas  are  e.\])ort(‘d 
to  S])ain,  and  some  to  (  iiba,  Porto  Rico,  ('ential  Ameriea.  and 
Ar^mitina.  The  jieas  shipjied  to  Xew  ^’ork  an'  lar<;ely  ri'exported 
to  other  countries.  This  lejrume  is  ship])ed  in  juti'  sacks  imuU'  in 
Orizaba  and  (  uautitlan.  Formerly  jute  sacks  for  this  jmrjiose  wen' 
im])orted,  but  the  (lovernment  ('ncouraj;ed  the  manufacture  of  tliis 
article  in  the  country  and  tlu'  home  jiroduct  is  now  suflieient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.-  The  FLOl'R  mills  and  dealers  of  the  Federal 
(aipital  have  made  an  aj;reement  not  to  pay  more  than  30  ])esos  for 
each  101  kilos  of  wheat,  or  IS. 02  ])esos  ])er  carpi  of  100  kilos,  lu't 
weij;ht.  aboard  trains  in  the  dill'erent  railway  stations  in  the  ('ity  of 
Mexico.  They  have  also  come  to  an  understanding;  by  which  tlu'y 
will  sell  wheat  Hour  at  30  centavos  ])er  kilo.  j;rain  wheat  at  20  to  2o 
centavos  per  kilo,  accordin';  to  (|Uantitv  and  (piality,  and  bran  at  S 
centavos  per  kilo,  net  weij;ht.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  millei-s  ami  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  reducinj;  the  jirice  of 

bread. - An  order  has  been  issued  allowing;  tlie  free  imjiortation  of 

WllKAT  into  the  Republic  until  May  31,  lOla. - A  WIRELESS 

telep-aph  station  has  recently  been  installed  at  the  port  of  Sonora. 
The  station  can  communicate  with  San  Jo.se  del  ('abo  and  Santa 
Rosalia,  Lower  California.  It  is  ])lanned  to  erect  a  number  of  smaller 
stations  in  Lower  (  alifornia  and  tlie  State  of  Sonora  to  communicati' 
with  the  larp'  station  at  (luaymas. - A  decree  has  been  promul¬ 

gated  exempting  MORTtJAdh]  BANKS  ojierating  under  federal  con¬ 
cessions  for  obligations  to  redeem  bonds  issued  or  to  pay  premium 
or  interest  due  on  them  during  the  year  1915.  The  mortgage  banks 
are  prohibited  from  demanding  from  their  debtors  the  penal  interests 
that  may  fall  due  during  the  same  ])eriod. 


On  December  2S,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  I  XIVERSITY  OF 
LEON  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Leon  with  a])])ro|)riate  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Senator  Francisco  Aguilar,  re])resenting  the  Colh'ge  of  Law, 
gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the  university,  a  solemn  t<'  ileum  was  sung 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Leon  in  which  Bisho])  Pereira  y  ('astellon  ofli- 
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and  addresses  were  made  in  rniversity  Hall  In  Drs.  Paniajjua 
and  Pallais.  A  marble  slab  bearinj;  the  followinj;  inseription  was 
plaec'd  over  tlie  door  of  the  University:  ‘‘A(|in  se  estableeib  la  I'ni- 
versidad  de  l.ebn  en  1S14,  ereada  j)oi  Real  decreto  del  P  de  enero  d<> 
ISPJ.  Kne  |)romotor  de  eso  eentro  el  Presbitero  Rafael  Ayostas. 
Sie  it  nr  ad  astra.  Aenerdo  mnnieipal  de  1914.”  ['Pile  University 
of  l.eon  was  ('stablislied  here  in  1S14,  er(*ated  by  royal  decree  of 
January  1,  IS12.  Tin*  |)romoter  was  Father  Rafael  Ayestas.  “Sic 
itnr  ad  astra.”  Mimieijial  resolution  of  1914.]  d'lie  ('entral  Aimni- 
ean  Re])id)lios  were  represented  in  the  eelel)ration  by  the  followin^^ 
|)ersons:  Nicara<>;na,  Dr.  Maximo  11.  Zepeda:  (’osta  Rica,  Dr.  J.  (’. 
(histea/.oio;  and  (inatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  by  their  res¬ 
pective  ministers.  The  outdoor  celebrations  were  in  tlie  nature  of 

baseball  jjames  and  music  in  the  |)arks. - Administrative  circular 

.\o.  4o,  recently  issued  l)y  the  collector  ‘jeneral  of  customs,  states 
that  silver  or  nickel  ])lated  BRASS  MAXI  F.\(TURFS  must  pay 
duty  as  ])er  section  427  of  the  tariff  law  of  19()S,  even  when  used  as 
funeral  adornments.  Plumes  and  other  similar  articles  used  as 
funeral  adornments  ])ay  duty  in  accordance  with  section  Kill  of  the 
tariff  law  of  19()S.  The  circular  further  states  that  in  ])orts  where 
the  tariff  law  of  1902  is  in  force,  the  articles  referred  to  shall  ])ay  duty 
in  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  respective  sections  of  tin* 

law  of  19()S. - A  new  D1RK(T  TAX  law  has  been  jrassed  t)y  ('on- 

firess.  Under  this  law  there  is  established  for  the  term  of  two  years 
oidy,  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of  property  or  business  located  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  whether  the  owners  be  citizens  or  foreigners,  natives  or  natu¬ 
ralized,  and  even  though  they  may  not  reside  in  tlie  country.  Pro])- 
(‘rty  belonging  to  municipalities,  churches  and  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  is  exem])t  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  tax  is  asse.ssod 
on  net  cajiital,  is  annual  and  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  per  thousand 
])ayable  in  advance  every  quarter,  (’ajiital  of  less  than  3,000  cor¬ 
dobas  in  value  is  exempt  from  the  |)ayment  of  the  tax.  The  law 
became  operative  on  .lanuary  1  of  the  present  year. 


The  TFLFPHONE  line  between  Tablas  and  the  port  of  Mensabe, 
a  distanci'  of  14  kilometei-s,  was  ojiened  to  public  seiwice  on  Decembi'r 
10  last.  Work  has  also  been  commenced  on  a  tidephone  line  betweim 

Atalaya  and  Ponuga. - The  Ollicial  (fazette  of  November  2r),  1914, 

contains  the  full  text  in  Spanish  of  decrees  Nos.  .tI  to  oo,  inclusive. 
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proiiiulj'atod  on  Xoveiuber  14  of  tho  ssimo  year,  amcndinfi  and  adding 
to  the  SANITARY  RULES  and  regulations  which  apply  to  the  cities 

(»f  Panama  and  (\don. - On  Xovemher  20  of  last  year  the  Panama 

B(  )Y  S('()UTS  ])a%’ilion  in  the  Federal  capital  was  ollicially  dedicated. 

J.  M.  Yillamil  is  president  of  tlu'  organization. - An  executive 

deci-ee  of  October  30,  1914,  contains  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  construction  of  PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  and  telegrapli  lines. 
Permission  must  be  obtaiiu'd  from  the  department  (tf  interior  and 

justice  before  beginning  work  on  lines  of  tliis  kind. - A  recent  law 

limits  the  WORKIXO  HOURS  of  laborers  and  commercial  employees 
to  eight  hours  a  day.  This  law  applies  to  laborers,  artisans,  and 
('inployees  engaged  in  the  construction  of  puldic  works.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  labor  on  Sundays,  but  work  may  be  pei-formed  on  that 
day  under  special  agreements  of  the  parties  in  interest.  Tin*  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  commercial  establishments  shall  grant  daily  to  their  em- 
])loyees  at  least  12  hours  of  rest  in  addition  to  2  hours  to  which  they 
are  entitled  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Bu^’ing  and  selling  in 
stores,  bazaars,  and  commercial  establishments  are  prohibited  on 

Sundays  and  on  week  days  from  9  p.  m.  to  o  a.  m. - An  interesting 

rejiort  of  the  ollice  of  the  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  in  the  city  of  Colon 
for  1914  shows  that  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  The  old  Pacific  Mail  Dock  and  the 
Panama  Railway  Dock  No.  1  were  condemned  and  demolished  to 
prevent  rat  infestation.  Tin*  freight  house  and  platform  of  the 
Panama  Railway  were  ]>rovided  with  concnii'  floors  and  made  rat- 
j)roof.  There  w’as  a  general  cleaning  up  of  premises  and  buildings 
along  the  water  fnmt,  and  the  Old  Hamburg  Amencan  building  w'as 
condemned.  At  F(dks  River  water  front  a  long  concrete  sea  wall 
was  built  ami  curbing  and  sidewalks  constincted.  The  sewer  system 
at  Colon  Beach  was  improved,  and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  breeding  of  flies  in  the  city.  Vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  refuse, 
and  low  places  were  filled  in  to  prevent  stagnant  water.  The  report 
shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  no  cases 

of  malarial  fever  on  the  Isthmus. - The  Venado  coconut  plantation 

on  the  Pacific  coast  about  4  miles  from  Balboa  is  also  engaged  in 
TRUCK  trARDEXINfr.  The  most  improved  methods  and  machin¬ 
ery  are  used,  and  the  operations  have*  been  very  succi'ssful,  good 
markets  being  found  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Balboa  for  all 
jn-oduce.  The  plantation  bordei*s  on  the  beach  and  has  a  harbor  with 
1 5  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  very  productive 
and  easily  worked.  Beans,  peas,  maize,  jiotatoes,  cantaloupes,  etc., 
are  grown  between  the  rows  of  coconut  trees.  The  plantation,  which 
is  well  tilled  and  very  neat  in  ajijiearance,  is  under  the  management 
of  ('.  M.  Brown. 


Th(“  budget  of  the  tioverimieiit  of  l^araguay  for  the  presi'ut  year 
provides  for  the  (‘ri'ctiou  of  HOSPITALS  in  tlu'  cities  of  Conci'pcion, 
Villarica,  and  Pilar,  but  construction  work  on  tlie  buildings  has  been 
temporarily  ])ostpon('d  because'  of  the  abnormal  economic  condition 
of  th('  country  brought  about  by  the  Europc'an  war.  The  line 
(luality  of  Paraguayan  ORANGES  has  long  been  known  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  ami  Uruguay,  and  then'  seems  litth'  doubt  that  tliis  fruit, 
under  favorable  transportation  conditions,  coidd  be  ('xporte'd  to  the 
I'nited  States  and  Europe  at  a  profit.  Tlu'  Paraguayan  orange' 
groves  are  free'  freun  elisease',  anel  are  he'avy  beare'rs  of  che>ice'  fruit 
of  ge»oel  ap2)e'arance  anel  llave)r.  This  fruit,  if  care'fully  selecteel  anel 
packeel,  weudel  re'ach  eeverse'a  marke'ts  in  e'xce'llent  conelition,  and  its 
attreictive'ue'ss  anel  Have)!*  we)uld  seeon  make  it  eme-i  e)f  the  me»st  popular 

anel  se)ught-fe)r  pre)elucts  e)l)tainable'  in  the'  marke'ts  e)f  the  we)rlel. - 

Tlu'  lle'rrera-A'ega  (’OLOXY,  which  is  situated  on  the  uppe'r  Parana 
River  in  the'  De'partme'iit  e)f  Encarnacion  has  geeeeel  ports  anel  is  in 
ebiily  communicatie)n  by  steame'r  with  Encarnacieui,  the  veeyage  ele)wn 
stream  ce)nsuming  thre'e  hours.  The'  Esparta,  a  small  boat  which 
make's  re  gular  tri])s  Ix'twe'e'u  Encarnaciem  anel  the  cedemy,  charge's  2 
pe'se»s  (Argentine'  curre'ncy)  lor  the'  trip  uj)  the'  rive-r  anel  1.50  pe'sees 
for  the'  tri]>  elowii  the'  rive'r.  The  freight  rate's  on  this  boat  are  alse* 
consiele'rably  h'ss  than  tlie)se'  he're'tetfeere  chargeel  l)y  eetlu'r  river  steam- 
e'rs.  The'  ce)le)ny  is  elivieh'el  into  we'll-wate're'el  leets  e)f  10  anel  20  hec- 
tiire  s  e'ach.  Orange  grove's  leave'  be'e'ii  set  eeut  in  this  cedeeny,  anel  the' 
seed,  which  is  c'xce'e'dingly  fe'rtile,  preeeluce's  sugar  cane,  bananas, 

Paraguayan  tea,  cedlee,  ceetteui,  anel  treepical  fruits. - The  cemsul 

ge'iie'ral  e)f  Paraguay  in  Maelriel  ivpeerts  tee  his  Geevt'rnment  that 
T()BA('('0  manufacture'rs  in  Spain,  whee  feerme'rly  obtaine'el  a  supply 
of  Paraguayan  tobaccee  from  Bremen,  preepose  tee  impeert  tobaccee 
elire'ct  from  Paraguay.  Paraguayan  hieles,  which  are  useel  to  such  a 
large'  e'xte'iet  in  liarceleena,  Valencia,  Jind  Coruna,  will  also  be  impeerte'el 

elirectly. - The  cultiveition  of  RICE  has  increaseel  to  such  an  exte'nt 

in  the'  Re'public  eef  Paraguay  that  a  fercteerj'  for  hulling  anel  polishing 
the'  greiin  has  bee'ii  e'stablishe'el  at  Asuncion.  The  facteery  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  e)f  3,000  kilos  e»f  rice  elaily.-  -  Pre'sident  Schaere'r  has  appointeel 
the'  neeteel  jurist  anel  elipleemat  Dr.  Ceceliee  Baez  a  membe'r  eef  the 
SUPREME  COl'RT  e»f  the  Re'public.  Twe»  eetlu'r  me'inbe'rs  were  ap- 
pointeel  at  the  same  time,  namely.  Dr.  Felix  Pavia,  anel  Dr.  Manned 
Burgees.  All  of  the'se  neeminatiems  have  bee'n  cemfirmeel  by  the' 
Senate. The  PORT  WORKS  in  ceeui'se  of  cemstructieen  at  Cem- 
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ci'pcioii  iin*  to  cost  1 ,70(1, Odd  pesos,  Sdd,ddd  jx  sos  of  which  Imvc 

aln'tuly  Ixu'ii  cxjx'ndcd. - A  WIllKLESS  t(‘h j'rapli  station  is 

Ix'ing  (Tcctcd  at  ('oncc])cion.  The  installation,  which  will  h(‘  coin- 
ph'ted  in  a  short  time,  will  ])lac('  this  ])art  of  I’aragnay  in  win'less 
communication  with  Asuncion  and  otln'r  parts  of  the  l{(])nl)lic. 

'rh(‘  KAIIAVAV  line  from  (’onc(‘])cion  to  Asuncion  is  to  have*  a 
double  track,  Od  kilonu'ti'rs  of  which  have'  aln'ady  Ix'en  completed. 

—  The  us(‘  of  PARAdTA^  AX  TEA  has  Ix'en  introduced  among 
tin*  English  soldi(>rs  engaged  in  the  Eurojx'an  conflict,  and  so  gnait 
has  Ix'en  the  demand  for  yerl)a  matt'  that  the  stock  on  hfind  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  il('])l('ted.  I 


(\)1.  M.  David  Flores  has  het'ii  authorized  by  the  (Jovernnu'nt  of 
Peru  to  ex])loit  for  a  peritxl  of  four  yi'urs  the  (lUAXO  deposits  on 
(lOA'ernment  lands  from  Huacho  to  Punto  Talara  in  the  ixn’thern 
part  of  tlx'  Kepuhlic,  and  from  San  (lanan  to  Morro  de  Sama  in  the 
southern  ])art.  The  guano  taken  from  tht'se  ile])osits  must  not  he 
exported  and  is  oidy  available  for  use  in  Peru  in  encouraging  and 
developing  tlx*  natural  resources  of  the  country.  This  guaiu)  will 
he  sold  at  j)rices  Itased  on  its  nitrogen  and  phosphoric-acid  contents, 
the  concessionaire  being  obligated  to  ])ay  all  taxes  imposed  on  the 
product  by  laws  in  force  at  the  ])r(*sent  time.  Mr.  Flores  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  form  a  company  to  exploit  the  de]X)sits  if  he  so  desires,  hut 
in  such  case  the  by-laws  of  the  company  must  he  a])i)roved  before¬ 
hand  by  the  (lovernment  of  Peru.  The  (lovernment  of  Peru  has 
appro])riated  £6,()()()  to  he  usetl  in  the  Department  of  Apurimac  in  the 
exterminatit)!!  of  LOCESTS.  —  A  recent  executive  decree  ])ro- 
vides  that  in  order  for  a  TKADE-MAKK  or  label  to  he  entitled  to 
national  registiy,  a  part  of  the  insci'iptions  or  legends  must  he  in 
S])anish  aiul  the  name  and  address  of  the  factory  which  uses  it  must 

appear  thereon. - A  TELEdliAPJl  line  has  been  com])let('d  from 

the  port  of  llo  to  the  wireless  telegraph  station  established  lu'ar  that 
port  in  July  of  last  tear.  A  XKlllT  FCIIOOL  for  machinists 
has  been  opened  at  Icpiitos  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ahelardo 
Colmenares.  — The  provincial  hoard  of  Lima  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  contract  for  the  sewering  of  the  new  Victoria  ward 
(barrio)  on  the  roa<l  to  Chorrillos,  a  suburb  of  the  Federal  capital,  as 
w'cll  as  for  the  canalization  of  the  Santa  Beatriz  Atpieduct.  The 
property  owners  benefited  by  these  im])rovements,  in  ])roportion 
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to  tlu'ir  lu)l(lin<;s,  arc  to  In'  assossc'd  toward  tlu*  cost  of  the 

work.  A  contract  has  la'cn  made  with  Arturo  I’itahiga  to  change 
the  existing  horse  TlfAMWAY,  which  runs  from  the  port  to  tlie 
towns  of  Iluacho  and  llmmra,  to  an  overhead  trolley  line.  The 
tramway  is  to  l>e  ])ut  in  thorough  rei)air  and  the  motive  power 
changed  on  the  old  line  within  a  ])eriod  of  20  months.  The  contract 
also  calls  for  an  extension  of  the  tramway  line.  The  luuuhpiarters 
of  the  contractor  is  to  he  at  Iluacho.  A  recent  executive  tlecree 
|)ro\'ides  that  the  MOKATOHirM  of  October  18,  1014,  shall  ter¬ 
minate  on  August  22,  1015. 


In  the  10  years  from  1004  to  1018,  inclusive,  the  ])0])ulation  of 
Salvador  increased  20.4  ])er  cent  and  the  FOKEIGX  (X)MMEUCK 
62.1  ])er  cent.  During  this  ])eriod  im])orts  increased  71. S  per  cent 
and  ex])orts  41. S  per  cent.  Oolfee,  which  in  1004  made  u])  87.2  ])er 
(•('lit  of  the  ('xports,  in  1018  rejiresentcd  70.6  per  cent.  In  normal 
times  the  colfee  of  Salvador  is  shipjied  ])rincipallv  to  Germany, 
Unit('(l  Stat('s,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  tin*  more  recent 
markets  being  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  1018  the 
proportion  of  tlu'  ex])()rts  of  Salvador  which  went  to  the  different 
countries  was  as  follows:  Fnited  States,  28.4  per  cent;  France,  20.4; 
Germany,  17.1;  Ital}’,  12.1;  Great  Britain,  7.1;  Austria-Hungary,  5: 
Sweden,  2.8;  Norway,  2.6;  and  other  countries,  4.5  per  cent.  'Plu' 
|)ercentage  of  imports  into  Salvador  in  1018,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  ])ul)lislic(l  in  the  Diario  (h'l  Salvador,  was  as  follows;  I'nited 
Stati's,  40  ])er  cent:  Fnited  Kingdom,  27;  Germany,  10;  and  otlu'r 
countries,  14  jier  c('nt. —  An  exjiort  tax  of  20  cents  gold  jier  kilo, 
gross  weight,  has  Ix'en  jilaced  on  exports  of  INDIGO  until  Se])tem- 

her  80,  1015. - The  Government  of  Salvador  lias  auth()ri/.('d  tlu' 

mintage  of  1,000,000  jiesos  in  small  denominatiotis  of  SILVER 

('GINS. -  The  INTERNATIONAL  (’LLB  of  Salvador  has  ('h'cted 

tlu'  following  ollicers  for  1015:  Andres  Bang,  jiresidcnt;  Salvador 
Mugdan  and  Federico  Klein,  vice  jiresidents;  Ricardo  Sagregra, 

s('cretarv;  and  George  Harrison,  treasurer. - From  1004  to  1018. 

inclusive,  the  ('xports  of  gold  and  silver  BI  LLION  am()unt('(l  to 
20,810,808  p('sos.  The  annual  exports  of  tlu'se  ])r('cious  metals 
during  tlie  period  n'ferred  to  varied  from  2,000,000  to  8,700,000 

])('sos.  Most  of  this  bullion  was  shi])])('(l  to  the  Fnited  Stat('s. - 

Bucaro  and  .Vvila  have  petitioned  tin*  Government  of  Salvador  for 
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))(“nnissi<)ii  to  l)uil(l  and  operate'  an  KLE('TJ{1('  TRAMWAY  l)e- 
tweeu  Soyapanjio  and  (Viba  del  Guarumal.  Tlie  ('OFFER  jjrowers 
and  exj)orters  of  Salvador  an*  invest ijiatin^  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as 
a  probable  market  for  Salvadoran  eoifee'.  In  1913  Cuba  consumed 
eolfee  valueil  at  S1,754,S0(),  al)out  two-tbirds  of  wbieb  came  from 
Porto  Rico.  As  traus])ortati()u  facilities  between  Salvador  and 
('uba  are  good,  it  is  lio])ed  that  a  market  will  be  found  on  the  island 
for  a  considerable  epiantity  (*f  eolfee  from  Salvador. —  Tin' 
WHARFAGE  ('MARGES  at  La  Union  on  rice,  maize,  and  other 
cereals  im))orted  tbrougb  that  ])ort  have  lu'cn  reelueed  ,50  per  cent.-  — 
The  WATERWORKS  wliieb  were  r('e('ntly  installed  at  Oloeuitla  an* 
of  suflic'ient  ea])aeity  to  furnish  that  town  with  an  abimdant  sup])ly 
of  an  excellent  (piality  of  potable  wat('r.-  The  Government  of 
Salvador  lias  taken  active  stejis  towanl  tlu'  extermination  of  the 
GRASSHOPPER  jiest  with  which  some  jiarts  of  the  Ri'publie  have 
b('('n  threatened.  -  The  Ericsson  'Pi'h'gra]))!  &  Telephone  ('o..  of 
Mexico,  is  negotiating  with  the  Federal  Government  concerning  the 
ijistallation  of  an  underground  tel{'])hone  systc'in  in  tin*  city  of  San 
Salvadoi'. 
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Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Areclnigu,  the  new  minister  of  tlie  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES,  entered  u])on  tlie  discharge  of  the 

duties  of  Ids  ofiice  in  December  last . - Tlie  President  of  the  Republic 

has  submitted  a  special  message  and  bill  to  Congress  recommending 
the  appropriation  of  S, 50,000  for  the  ])urcliase  of  machinery,  sujiplies, 

and  stock  for  the  use  of  COLONISTS. - The  French  Government 

has  jilaced  a  large  order  for  READY-MADE  CLOTHING,  woolen 

fabrics,  etc.,  for  the  army,  with  a  Montevideo  linn. - Dr.  Juan 

('arlos  Blanco,  minister  of  jiublic  works  of  tlu*  Government  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  has  been  ajijiointed  minister  pleni])ot('ntiary  and  envoy  ('xtra- 
ordinary  on  a  special  mission  near  tlu'  Government  of  the  I  nited 
States.  Dr.  Blanco  will  rejiresent  the  Uruguayan  Government  in 
the  ollicial  inauguration  of  the  Panama  ('anal  and  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition.  He  is  accom])anied  by  bis  secri'taries,  Enriipu'  E. 
Buero  and  Carlos  (Jarcao  Marquez.  Dr.  Blanco  has  bi'cn  actively  in 
public  life  since  1904,  has  held  many  important  public  ollices,  and  is 

a  statesman  and  author  of  more  than  local  re])utation. - 'Phi'  city 

of  Montevideo  is  constructing  a  modern  plant  for  the  destruction  of 
garbage  and  REFUSE.  Tbe  plant  will  be  installed  at  an  estimated 
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cost  of  !$50(),0U(). - The  Prcsitlont  of  tlic  Kepuhlic  has  suhinittcd  a 

hill  to  the  Gonoral  Asseiuhly  ])rovi(lin''  for  the  PAVING  with  asphalt 

of  that  ])art  of  Montevideo  ktiown  as  Puuta  del  Este. - The  narrow- 

guu<;e  line  which  connects  the  station  of  Pan  de  Azucar  with  Puerto 
del  Ingles,  of  the  RAILWAY  between  Montevideo  and  Piriapolis, 

has  been  opened  to  ])ublic  traffic. - Tlie  Government  of  rrnguay 

has  ol)tained  by  purchase  the  branch  line  of  the  PAX  AMEHK'AX 

PAILWAY  which  runs  from  Trinidad  to  Durazno. - On  the 

first  of  the  present  year  the  new  LIGHTllOrSE  at  La  Panela  was 
o])ened  to  public  service.  Tliis  light liouse  will  greatly  facilitate  the 

navigation  of  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate. - Eduardo  Perotti 

Gorradi,  the  representative  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
ROY  SCOOTS  of  Cruguay  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  has 
been  commissioned  to  go  to  Guatemala  to  receive  the  flag  which 

President  Estrada  Cabrera  ])ro))oses  to  give  to  that  organization. - 

A  l)ill  has  been  submitted  to  tlie  Congress  of  Cruguay  by  President 
Jose  Batlle  y  Ordonez  ])roviding  for  the  jrayment  of  IXDEMXTITES 
by  em])lovers  to  emjdoyees  not  under  contract  who  are  discharged 

because  of  their  nationality. - The  Government  of  Cruguay 

has  taken  ste])s  looking  to  tlie  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Prof. 
Arechavaleta  of  a  valuable  LIBRARY  AX"1)  IIERBARICM.  The 
herbarium  consisting  of  thousands  of  Cruguayan  plants  is  to  become 

a  part  of  the  National  Museum  of  Montevideo. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Cruguay  imposing  a  tax  on 

foreign  RACE  HORSES  not  im])orted  for  breeding  ])Ui])oses. - 

'Phe  citv  of  Pavsandu  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  an  ELECTRR}  TRAMWAY. 


At  the  First  ^ledical  Congress  of  Venezuela,  which  was  held  in 
Caracas  during  the  centenary  of  indejiendence  of  the  Re])ublic,  Mara¬ 
caibo  was  chosen  as  the  [ilacc  in  which  to  hold  the  SECOND  ^'EN^- 
EZCEl^AX  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  the  sessions  of  which  com¬ 
menced  on  December  10,  1914,  and  closed  on  December  1.5.  The 
organizing  committee  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Dr.  Francisco 
E.  Bustamante  was  chairman,  ajijiointed  21  vice-chairmen— one 
from  the  Federal  District  and  one  from  each  of  the  different 
States — who  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  prejiaring  the  preliminaiy  work  of  the  Congress.  The  ])rincipal 
discussions  and  reports  of  the  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  following 
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subjects:  lA‘])i(ts\ ,  tctnmis,  nU-oliolisni,  uiid  ilyscMitiuy. - A  rcct'iit 

niliii”;  of  tlie  (lc])artnu‘iit  of  Koiiu'ulo  rcciuircs  that  ])(Msotis  or  linns 
('iititlcd,  uiuh'r  (lOviMiiintMit  concessions,  to  iin])ort.  inercliandise 
FUKK  OF  Dl’TY  for  industrial  ]>ur])oses  shall,  in  order  to  avail  them- 
st'lves  of  this  privile<;e,  advise  iit  advance  the  de])artinent  of  Foinento 
as  to  the  class  and  kind  of  merchandise  ex])ected  and.  if  ])ossil)le,  the 
>hi]>  on  which  it  will  arrive,  and  otherwise  com])ly  with  the  pr(»- 
visions  of  articles  17h  and  ISO,  law  XU,  of  the  Treasury  ('ode. — 
During  the  first  half  of  last  year  10, OO;)  ])ersons  entered  the  Ilepuhlic 
of  A'enezuela.  and  17,410  de})arted  from  the  country.  The  travel 

from  oversea  consisted  of  r),S72  entrances  and  o,S()2  departures. - 

4'he  (lovermnent  of  Venezuela  has  recently  issued  ^MIXING  titles  to 
•lolin  Gathmaim,  covering  the  ('ampo  Solo  cop])er  mine,  and  to 
.lohn  ('.  Princ(‘,  covering  the  San  Geronimo  co])])er  mine,  both 
situated  in  the  munici])ality  of  Aroa,  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of 

4'aracuy. - During  the  limt  half  of  1014  there  were  registered  in  the 

branch  land  ollices  of  the  Rej)ublic,  not  including  the  Teriitory  of 
Amazonas  for  which  no  re])ort  has  been  received,  IS, 422  TliANS- 
FEllS  OF  JiAXD  valued  at  r)7,7')4,4()0  bolivares,  on  which  registra¬ 
tion  fees  were  ])aid  to  the  amount  of  241, OOO  holivares. - Alejandro 

Fernandez  Garcia  has  heen  ap])ointed  C'ONSl.’L  of  ^'enezuela  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  Imciano  de  J.,andahuru  consul  ad  honorem  at 
Bilbao,  Spain.  Ad  honorem  consulates  have  been  established  at 
Romo,  Italy,  and  Coblentz,  Germany,  in  eharge  of  Dr.  E.  Rossi  and 

R.  M.  Alberti,  re.s])ectively. - The  committee  for  the  REVISIOX 

OF  SPIX'IAL  LAWS,  which  was  reorganized  in  ('aracas  under  an 
executive  tlecree  of  Xovember  14  last,  is  composed  of  the  following 
membei-s:  I)rs.  ('arlos  I’rrutia,  G.  T.  Villegas  Pulido,  ('.  Jimenez 
Rebolledo,  J*.  llermoso  Tellen'a,  Lorenzo  Herrera  Mendoza,  and 
Ernesto  I'rbaneja  Arismendi.  'Phe  committee  is  divided  into  two 
subcommittees.  Dr.  Carlos  Un  utia  being  chairman  of  the  lirst  sub¬ 
committee  and  Dr.  P.  Ilennoso  Tellerla  of  the  second  committee. - 

All  kinds  of  documents  and  writings  in  \'enezuela  which  relate  to 
values  aie  r('(|uired  to  be  stamjaal  as  follows:  \hxlues  of  from  2.a  to  .aO 
bolivares,  o  centimes;  from  .51  to  100  bolivares,  10  centimes;  from 
101  to  200  bolivares,  20  centimes;  from  201  to  400  bolivares,  40 
centimes;  from  401  to  400  bolivares,  40  centimes;  from  401  to  oOO 
bolivares,  .50  centimes;  from  .501  to  1,000  bolivares,  1  bolivar,  and  in 
excess  of  1 ,000  bolivares  one  boliA  ar  more  for  each  1 ,000  holivares  or 
fraction  thereof. 


